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The lovely new 


What gives a ship that thing called personality? 
From where come those qualities of warmth and 
friendliness? How do you take the coldness out 
of steel? How do you breathe life into glass and 
tile? You won't find the answer in blueprints 
You can't do it with money or calloused hands 


You build such a ship with your heart. 


ANDREA DORIA express service on the ‘Sunny Southern Route” « 


SATURNIA © VULCANIA to 


g 


Into every detail of this lovely vessel have gone 
the skill and pride of the greatest artisans of Italy. 
Every mural, every tapestry, every rug and chair 

. each exquisite bit of glassware and every 
glowing tile is the work of craftsmen. Yes, a ship 
is built of many hearts. This is the tradition of 
Italy. This is the Andrea Doria. 
6 days 


to GIBRALTAR . 
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The completely air conditioned Andrea Doria enters 
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days 


transatlantic service to New York in January 


West Indies 
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...turns all eyes on you! Lunching at the ¢ aptain’s table. 


.. driving to Coral Beach...shining in a snowflake-embroidered dre 
Both dresses, in blue, gray, tan, mauve 


of g| ized cotton! 
sizes 10 to 20, Scoop-necked dress at left, $19.95, Suit-dre 
For illustrated brochure and L’Aiglon store nearest you, write Dept. H, L’Aiglon Apparel, Inc., 1350 Broadway, New York ] 





at right, 21.95, 


8. N., Y. 


On Rio’s Ipanema Beach (above) January daytime temperatures are in the 80's. Only Pan American offers 
one-stop service trom New York to Rio and, with no change of plane, on to Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 





From shivers to Sunshine... overnight | Sa 


You'll sleep well aboard your Clipper in a berth 
longer and wider than those on trains And when 
you step out at Rio you ll be stepping into summer 
sunshine! Less than 5S hours later youre in Monte 


video less than an hour later, in Buenos Aires 


Yuta 
Samer Sin 


¥ PORT OF SPAIN 





BUENOS AIRES 


Leave New York on a big, 4-engine Clipper 
... enjoy a superb dinner, a good night's 
sleep on the way... and you're in 

Rio de Janeiro the next morning. 


Now's the time to fly South. Because on the other 
side of the Equator #t’s summer! . . . And the minute 
you step aboard your luxuriously-appointed Clipper* 
you ll know ¢his is the way to go! 


You'll like the big, soft, extra-wide seats . . . the 
pressurized cabin with sky-pure air, changed draft- 
lessly every 90 seconds . . . the feeling of room to 
move around in, meet friends, have refreshments. 


This deluxe service includes a superb continental 
dinner with fine wine, 3 experienced cabin attendants 
to anticipate your wishes and, at slight additional 
charge, luxurious berths for extra sleeping comfort. 


Call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 


6 out of 10 travelers to South America chooe JP AMERICAV 
Worlds Most Experienced Airline 
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For our cover, Ray Manley photographed one of the natural wonders of Monument 
Valley on the Arizona-Utah border—a great window sculptured by wind and water 
out of red sea-bed sandstone. Trader-Guide Harry Goulding, the only white man 
living in the valley, which is traditional Navaho grazing land, calls it Ernie Pyle 
Arch. Tourists seldom see it because a drifting dune stops most cars a half mile away 


NEXT MONTH 


In February, James Street visits the Heart of Florida, a land of lakes, oranges and 
independent citizens who do a brisk business in sunsweetened contentment. Debs 
Myers gives some diet and exercise tips in What to Do About That Midwinter Let- 
down. The second installment of Youth and the World introduces young people from 
Italy, Japan, France and Germany. And Al Hine explains why Palm Springs is Perfect. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Send your new address at least 30 days before the date of the issue with which it is to toke effect 
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choose spring — 





greets you with a 
sunny welcome! 
Winter wears a sunny smile in 
Italy, marching swiftly into 


springtime, Ideal seasons, these 
... forstrolling Roman avenues 


and Florentine ways... for 
touring the ancient towns of 
the hill country .. . for enjoy- 


ing great music in Milan... 
for sun bathing on Sicilian 
beaches... for snou sports in 
the Dolomites... for sight- 
seeing, for shopping, for rest, 
for play. And making life 
pleasant .. . wherever you go, 
you ll find fine food... fine 
hotels... fine transportation , 
at value-creating dollar prices, 
lO and 20 Day Railway Tickets 
permit unlimited travel... 
special coupons SCCUTC 2a soline 
at reduced prices 


See your Travel {x nt nou 


and take advantage of the 


> “Thrift Season” rates, % 
Vy «’ 
%, 504 ye Py 
i, s re Tours? © _?' 
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Hospitality by Gator 


Flatter your guests! Serve Champagne by Great Western— 
traditionally the hallmark of gracious hospitality. And your 
guests will surely compliment your excellent taste. You will 
set the pace among your friends with this sparkling Champagne. 
New York State’s finest Champagne is surprisingly inexpensive, 
too. Try Great Western—America’s largest selling Champagne. 
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Wine cooler by 
International Silver 


Glasses by 
Imperial 


OTHER FAMOUS 
GREAT WESTERN 
WINES 


SHERRY 
TAWNY PORT 
rOKAY 
CHABLIS 
RHINE WINE 
SAUTERNES 
VERMOUTH 
BURGUNDY 


a> 2 Cx Made by the Makers 


liesit ten eae Oh dint en inetiibis tim » . of Great Western 
Mrs. Charlies D. Champlin, Wine Imerica’s Lardest 


‘ neelor for our new booklet Ti 
Selling Champadne. 


Table Magic with Wines," 


Grek Wes 


WINES SINCE 1860 
THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, RHEIMS, HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y. 
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Passing Remarks 


Clifton Fadiman’s bit on famous 
deathbed utterances (November HOLt- 
DAY) reminded me of one on Heywood 
Broun. My understanding is that as he 
was drawing his last, he took note of 
the hour, which was just past noon. 
Broun, a newspaperman to the last, 
merely observed—**Well, at least I'm 
dying in time to make the afternoon 
editions.” RICHARD H. WADDELL 

Oakland, Calif. 


One for your book might be the prob- 
ably apocryphal Horace Greeley last 
utterance. When Uncle Horace was in 
extremis at Chappaqua, N.Y., the fore- 
most citizens went to attend his last mo- 
ments. Since there were too many to 
crowd around his deathbed, James 
Gordon Bennett was appointed spokes- 
man for the ultimate communication. 
Greeley opened his eyes, perceived Ben- 
nett leaning over him and muttered: 
“Dirty stole my paper,” 
and died. Bennett moved ponder- 
ously to the end of the room where the 
first citizens waited. ““What did he say, 
Mr. Bennett?” they asked. “He died 
in grace,” reported the publisher. 
“His last words were: ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth!” 

LUCIUS BEEBE 
Virginia City, Nev. 


e A good yarn, but indeed “proba- 
bly apocryphal.” Greeley was a pall- 
bearer of James Gordon Bennett, the 
elder, to whom the story seems to 
refer.— Ed. 


Daniel Webster is reputed to have 
said on his death bed, “‘I still live.” At 
the time this was given as evidence of 
his indomitable will. ... My brother was 
for a time a patient of the late Dr 
Myles Standish of Boston. Dr. Standish 
told my brother that he had it on au- 
thority of his grandfather, one of the 
physicians at the bedside of the dying 
Webster, that the doctors said, in Web- 
ster’s presence, that so long as he lived 
they saw no reason not to give him as 
much of a certain stimulating beverage 
as he wished. Whereupon Webster 
turned over and said, “I still live.” 

ERLAND B. COOK 
Boston 


I like the story of the Scotsman 
who was dying. His wife left him alone 
for a few moments. When she returned 
she was surprised to see the candle 
by the bedside had been snuffed. But 
her husband was still with her and 
said, “Maggie, | felt myself slipping 
so blew out the candle.” 

MRS. PAUL J. LING 
Chicago 


Some fine stuff can be dug up about 
posthumous remarks, too. One I like 
especially is about Sir Everhard Digby, 
beheaded in 1606. After the head was 
struck, the executioner plucked the 
heart from the body, held it up before 
the audience and shouted, “This is the 
heart of a traitor.’ At that the head 
showed indignation and, opening its 
mouth, exclaimed, “That is a lie!” 

S. K. FISHER 
Minneapolis 


JANUARY 


Vive America! 


As another French girl who married 
an American and “has to live here,” | 
found Mrs. A. L. Brandt’s letter (No- 
vember) tactless. A number of things in 
America are difficult for a European to 
adapt to, but it seems ridiculous to 
make spiteful remarks on a land whose 
immensity and greatness make you feel 
small. I love France, too, and would 
give much for a trip back home, but 
meanwhile I find it more rewarding to 
learn to know and appreciate my 
adopted country in all its beauty and di- 
versity. | hope my letter will counter- 
balance the chauvinism my compatriot 
has shown. MRS. PAUL MUNSON 

Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


The Proof 


No wonder that Daddy is irritated by 
the Proof by Nine (HOLIDAY, October). 
And no wonder the Belgians are unable 
to explain its rationale as an accurate 
method of checking multiplication or 
division; it has none. If they use the 
Proof by Nine as a sole method of 
checking their accounts, I might be 
tempted to get a bookkeeping job there 
with some wealthy enterprise. I assure 
you that I could drive myself into afflu- 
ence and the firm into bankruptcy in 
no time at all. ROBERT ROTHMAN 

Wayne University 
Detroit 


e@ Holiday and Author McKenney 
have been deluged with explanations 
of why the Proof does/does not work. 
Having read them carefully, we're 
inclined io go along with Miss M., 
who says, “Once mathematics gets 
serious, | retire mumbling.””—Ed. 


Mail Fan 


Turning to the October HoLipay’s 
fetching picture of Marilyn Monroe sur- 
rounded by fan mail (above), our 13- 
year-old son remarked, “Gee, I'll bet you 
could get some neat stamps off some of 
those letters!" MRS. A. MILLER YOUNG 

Toledo, Ohio 


Is Tipping Un-American? 


I have just read Holiday Travel Tips 
on tipping (HOLIDAY, October). As an 
educator | am disturbed that you 
should perpetuate an unhealthy custom 
which is mainly due to the avarice of a 
few domestic service employers, the 
sanction of our Emily Posts (including 
you), and the gullibility of the public. 
































SKI 


Vacation 
in la 


Province de 
Québec 
This winter come 
to la Province de 
Québec where all 
winter sports are at 
their best. Enjoy 
the bright winter 
sun sparkling on 
the clear white 
snow, the brisk dry 
air of Québec’s 
mountain districts. 
Here you will be 
welcomed with true 
French-Canadian 
hospitality in 
comfortable modern 
inns and hotels. 


Write today for 
your copy of free 
illustrated booklet 
"SKI IN LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC” 
to Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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|Bedingrath Gardens} 


GORGEOUS THE YEAR ROUND 4 





























FOLLOW THIS 
SIGNPOST 
To a Rendezvous with 
BEAUTY! 


Here is the sign- 
post you're look- 
ing for! It leads to 
one of the world’s 
most famous gar- 
dens, where you 
can have a year 
round rendezvous 
with beauty that is 
y, unexcelled. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
FREE 
COLOR FOLDER! 


BELLINGRATH GARDENS 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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| BELLINGRATH GARDENS, Dept. D2, Mobile, Ala. | 
: I'd like to see more of Bellingrath Gardens. 
sh | Mail me your FREE color picture folder. | 
| | 
| Name | 
; Address 
| | 








Any self-respecting individual prefers 
an adequate and pre-determined salary 
to the vagaries of a “game-of-chance” 
which has become so complicated that 
handbooks must guide one in the in- 
tricacies of the system. How about a 
campaign to stamp out this undemo- 
cratic and un-American practice? 
MILLER R. COLLINGS 
Detroit 


A Brighter Britain 


We were very interested in the article 
in October HoLtipay on The Spiritual 
Battle of Britain. Author Ernest G. 
Griffin would find a few differences if 
he were here now. No more queues for 
nylons or export rejects only on sale. 
This ended some months ago, though 
not altogether for a good reason—lack 
of export markets in Australia. The 
utility clothing scheme also ended some 
months ago and I think, on the whole, 
clothes are better and in many cases 
cheaper now, though they are not 
cheap by your standards. Utility furni- 
ture has ended and, one great joy, tea 
rationing too! Pool petrol ends in Feb- 
ruary but branded petrols at 4/6d (63c) 
per gallon are pretty expensive. Still, 
despite prices, | don’t think people are 
half as depressed and worried about the 
future as Griffin suggests. 

MRS, LEONARD COWIE 
Wimbledon, England 


Naming Beverly 


Irving Stone, in his article on Beverly 
Hills (HoLipay, October) writes: “It 
was named Beverly Hills after Mr. 
Green's Beverly Farms in Massachu- 
setts.” Actually, the naming of Beverly 
Hills came about in this way: When I 
was trying to decide on a name for the 
city we were about to build, I happened 
to read a newspaper article which men- 
tioned that President Taft was vaca- 
tioning in Beverly Farms, Massachu- 
setts. It struck me that Beverly was a 
pretty name. I suggested the name 
Beverly Hills to my associates, they 
liked it, and the name was accepted. 

BURTON E. GREEN 
Los Angeles 


Moonlight Saving Time 


The picture of the Wayside Inn in 
June Ho.ipay ( Massachusetts ) gave me 
a tremendous thrill. The lamp on the 
left of the picture is what | reacted to 
most, for in my teens I was the town 
lamplighter and that is one of the lamps 
I was custodian of 50 years ago. Henry 
Ford bought these old lamps some years 
ago and placed a number of them out- 
side the Inn. South Sudbury was illumi- 
nated by kerosene lamps—30 of them, 
for which I received 2c per light per 
night—and maybe it wasn’t some stunt 
to clean, trim and light them on a bliz- 
zard night. We put only enough oil in 
them to ‘ast until midnight, as all 
proper persons were supposed to be in 
bed by that time. The lamps were only 
lit 15 nights out of the month, as the 
remainder of that period was supposed 
to be sufficiently illuminated by the 
moon. ELLIOT LYMAN FISHER 

Asheville, N.C. 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters th the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RAWSON SQUARE, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


Life is friendly 
and gracious 
Nassau 


And, to enjoy it fully, come early and stay late, 





Come in January and forget that winter even exists. 
In addition to the activities and character which you expect 
from any of the world’s famous winter resorts, you will find in 


Nassau 


rare in the world today. Perhaps this is why so many 


the year around——a quaint and gracious way of lile, 


discriminating and distinguished persons, with all the world 


to choose from, continue to preter Nassau year after year 


and for a longer and longer stay. 


From All Points in U. S. and Canada: 
Daily air and rail service via Miami and New York 
From Miami, 50 minutes by B.O.A.¢ 
Pan American—frequent daily flights. From 
New York, 4 hours non stop by the Bahamian 
B.O.A.C.’s de luxe Strato-cruiser 


and 


By Sea: From New York, frequent sailings by 
luxurious cruise ships including S.S. Nassau 
the Ocean Monarch and Queen of Bermuda. 
From Miami, overnight by S.S. Nuevo 


Dominicano—weckly sailin 





See your Travel Igent 


OARD 


Bay Street, Nessau, Bahamas— Cable: Devboard; 1633-34 du Pont Bldg., Mi 
Empire Bldg., 620 Fifth Ave., New York; 1210 Palmolive Bldg., Chicawo: 680 Hamilton 
Rd., Thornburgh, Pittsburgh; 1305 Gulf States Bldg., Dalla 20) Ba t J oronto 
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by CLIFTON FADIMAN SS 


ABOUT 25 years ago, swollen with the easy cour- 
age of ignorance, | wrote an essay entitled What 
is Left of Goethe? My answer (not that anyone 
had asked me) was “Not much.” The pigheaded 
public, however, continued to regard with favor 
the author of Faust, a phenomenon that aston- 
ished nobody but me. Still, my attempt to deflect 
a planet by shying a pebble at it had its small use, 
for it drew me on to consider the nature of 
literary reputation. 

Ever since, | have, like others, speculated at 
odd moments on what makes an author’s name 
live or waver or die, or sometimes persist in a 
cocoon of suspended animation. Why are some 
writers revived, others merely exhumed? Who 
are the resurrection men? What part does acci- 
dent play in the establishment of an author's 
fame”? 

A reputation may stand high with literary men; 
or with the general public; or (Shakespeare) 
with both. The English poet John Skelton (ca 
1460. 1529), well thought of by scholars and 
ther poets, draws a Llank with nonprofessional 
readers. A further small complication arises from 
the fact that a reputation may be making its 
way from the first group to the second (more 
rarely the other way around) and must be as- 
sessed on the writer Franz 
Kafka, who died in 1924, enjoyed increasing 


wing. The Czech 
posthumous popularity mainly with other writ- 


ers. Recently, however, his short stories were 
added to the Modern Library series, a sign that 
Kafka is now breaking through to the general 
public. Some reputations are dead-alive: Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline is not highly regarded by the 
pros, is not read by the general public, but it 
continues to receive a kind of mortuary tribute 
in the schoolroom 

Geography and language make for further 
confusion, Jack London's star has waned among 
The 14th 


Century Persian, Hafiz, is regarded by authori 


us; he is admired in the Soviet Union 


ties as One of the world’s greatest poets; in Eng- 
lish he sounds like one of the worst. For centuries 
the French thought Shakespeare barbarous and 
they're still reluctant to place him on a level with 
Racine and Corneille. On the other hand, to us 
who read Racine and Corneille in translation, 
these old boys are merely painful. One country’s 
The tariff of 
misunderstanding ts so high that many reputa- 


classic 1s another country’s bore 
tions never get beyond. home boundaries. There 
are many exceptions —the French, for example, 
think more highly of William Faulkner than even 
his own countrymen do 


6 


Accidents, too, play their part in the making of 
reputations. Thousands of us who had never 
heard of John Donne now have some vague asso- 
ciation with him because Mr. Hemingway used a 
phrase from one of Donne’s Devotions as the 
title of For Whom the Bell Tolls. Among these 
thousands some have actually been inspired to 
read Donne. To this accidental factor add the 
somewhat solider circumstance that for 25 years 
T. S. Eliot and other knowledgeable fellows have 
on the more narrowly literary front been beating 
the drums for Donne—and you have the makings 
of a small tidal wave. The poet himself is no 
better or worse than he was back in the 17th 
Century—but ‘his reputation, considered apart 
from his literary value, stands higher than at any 
time since his death in 1631 

Mr. Eliot must be given due credit for this: but 
the fact remains that as a general thing no single 
critic or reviewer can nowadays make (or break) 


a reputation. A quarter of a century ago this 


Phornton 


would not have been quite so true 
Wilder’s Bridge of San 
Luis Rey (1927) enjoyed a 
large sale, not alone by rea- 
son of its intrinsic qualities 
but also because William 
Lyon Phelps gave it the ul- 
timate in hoop-la. | happen 
to think Thornton Wilder’s 
The Ides of March a finer 
novel than any of the books 
of Hemingway, Faulkner 
or Steinbeck, all of whom 
at the moment enjoy repu- 
tations greater than that of 
Wilder 


viewer of far more conse- 


But even if a re- 


quence than myself were to 
make this statement, | do 
not believe his word alone 
would move 10 copies of 
Mr. Wilder's masterpiece 
The 
that 
Alexander 
Woollcott, who discovered 


out of the bookstores 
kind of authority 
Phelps (or 


Trollope’s stock, now 


Goodbye, Mr. Chips for us) wielded is today ab- 
sent from the literary scene. Whether this is a 
good or bad thing is open to debate. 

There can be no debate, however, over the 
value of the work of a few scholars and critics, 
notably Carl Van Doren and Raymond Weaver, 
who in the Twenties retrieved the reputation of 
Herman Melville from the comparative neglect 





when Victorians learned he “wrote for money.” 





PARTY OF ONE 


Reflections on the bubble reputation: what makes, and breaks, a writer's fame 


it had suffered since his death in 1891. In 1952, 
Moby Dick was one of only seven novels included 
in the set of Great Books of the Western World. 
Thirty years ago it would almost surely have won 
no such place of honor. Today America can 
boast of having produced what would appear to 
be one of the half-dozen greatest novels of all 
time—but she is able to do so only by virtue of 
the judgment and devotion of a few unregarded 
literary men. In a sense they gave us Moby Dick. 

Melville is the salient example of the kind of 
writer whose reputation remains comatose unless 
adrenalin is administered. But Henry James sup- 
plies a case almost as clearly in point. Always 
highly regarded by a small group of discern- 
ing readers, he has only during the last 10 or 
15 years become generally read and admired, 
and this | ly through the efforts of an assidu- 
ous band . | Jacobites. At present, James’ repu- 
tation is higher than it ever was during his 
lifetime (he died in 1916). It has taken us 36 
years to become his contemporaries. 

The sources of the Mel- 
ville and James booms are 
traceable; in other cases 
this is not so. The English 
Anthony Trol- 
lope died 71 years ago. A 
few of his novels, particu- 
larly The Warden and Bar- 
chester Towers, have never 
failed to attract readers. 
But his general reputation 
suffered a severe setback 
when his posthumous Au- 
tobiography (1883) revealed 
that he had written his 
many books in the spirit of 
an efficient 


novelist 


businessman 
and had received such and 
such a sum of money for 


each one. The late-Vic- 
torian public could not 
stand this affront to its 


‘tender sensibilities. Trol- 
lope’s stock went down. 
But about 10 years ago a 
Trollope boomlet got under way, more marked in 
England than here. Previously out-of-print novels 


booming, hit bottom 


reappeared; some of his lesser-known works 
(Orley Farm, Rachel Ray, The Way We Live Now) 
came Out in attractive new editions; the critics 
and biographers went to work on him. Thirty-five 
Trollopes are now available in the handy World's 


Classics series, more Continued on Page & 
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Photo Illustrations by 
Florida State News Bureau 





i Fabulous 
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Don't just sit back and envy those lucky people 
who are basking in Florida’s glorious sunshine. 
Join them! With today’s convenient transpor- 
tation, in a matter of hours you can be wetting 
a line in lake, gulf, or ocean...splitting an 
emerald green fairway...or soaking up the sun on 
one of Florida’s incomparable golden beaches. 
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STATE OF FLORIDA, 
1201-E COMMISSION BLDG., TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


Please send new, colorful booklet: 
“Florida, All-Year Vacation Land.” 


IN Aeictisiceiaiemninemmes 


Address__ 


FABULOUS FLORIDA 
WARM in Winter!,,.COOL in Summer! 


whore the Weathers Fine 
C10 tho Timo! 


Even a short trip will do wonders...send you 
home full of vim, vigor, and vitality. But spend 
a month or longer if you can, and see all of 
Florida with its many scenic wonders, spectacular 
attractions, and historic landmarks. You'll find 
every part of Florida interesting, exciting, 
and a treasure-trove of health and happiness. 
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FREE ! eoNew 36-Page 
Booklet in Full Color 


Mail this Coupon Today! 


In BRITAIN, stay at these 
OTELS OF 


4 


‘ 


4 
Gleneagles Hotel 
PERTHSHIRE * SCOTLAND 
World-famous sports centre, on the 
threshold of the Scottish Highlands. 
Magnificent golf on two championship 
courses 


Welcombe Hotel — stratford-upon-Avon in the centre of the 


Shakespeare Shrine .. . on land once belonging to the Poet. 


Turnberry Hotel — A delightful hostelry on the Ayrshire Coast of 
Scotland,’ 16 miles from Prestwick Airport. 


Before you leave for Britain, secure reservations for these and many 
other outstanding hotels in The Hotels Executive chain, through YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT, or any British Railways office shown below: 


@ WEW YORK 20, NW. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. @ LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth Sr. 
© CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 Se. La Selle $1. @ TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge St. 
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PEOPLE WITH THE FINEST LAWNS 


ee 

bn awn, Care 
, HOW yO . READ AWN | 

Aye STRO 


WEEDS 


It's as simple as that! Lawn Care tells 


Like theusends this you how to get rid of ugly weeds and 
reader says, “| would y other turf pests—how and when to 
not be without Lown 
; feed grass —in short, Lawn Care out 
a i ¢ rendered a 

senatl dancin ba da te lines the year ‘round program for out 
dentally, we hove standing lawn beauty. It's easy to get 
the finest lawn @n the 


ae . Lawn Care —a card will start your free 


two-year subscription. Just write 


O M Sesll & SONS CO 


29 ) Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 


also Palo Alto, California 


HOW TO — 
YOUR LAWS 





Whether you come to 


LOS ANGELES 


for business or pleasure... PAU St R N is NC W 
PERFECT CLIMATE = THE PERFECT VACATION, 
make your home It's summertime now in Palm Springs, z , v, 


at the world-famous with made-for-swiroaming days and A\ 


balmy romantic evenings 
MORE THINGS TO DO AND SEE 
IN PALM SPRINGS ac 
Sun-bathe, swim, golf, ride { 
horseback you name it, Palm 
Springs has it. Join chuck 
. 6 . * at famous clubs and restaurants 
California’s finest hotel Shop in world-renowned 
stores. See fashion shows, ten- 
nis tournaments, special events 
lake fascinating side trips to 


——— 2 
¢wagon breakfast rides, moon 
palm canyons, mountains, date 


LOS ANGELES “Sameeee , 
lit hayrides, steak bakes. Dine 
gardens 


a 


* The hotel that has everything, 
located in the heart of everything, 
on Wilshire Boulevard. Spacious 
modern rooms and suites. 25 acres 
of gardens. Three acres of parking 


Write your own ticket on expenses 
’ \ 
2s 10>. In Palm Springs, there's lit 
7 erally a rate for every budget— 
= WW * 4 over 200 hotels and apartments 
Fae Sa to meet all requirements 
dS See ywour 
Wend we travel agent or write 
“ 


PALM SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE th 
237 N. Palm Canyon Drive . 
Palm Springs, Californie 


Home of the 
COCOANUT 
GROVE 
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Continued from Page 6 

than at any time since 1940. Today I 
would guess that Trollope is about 
as well regarded as any Victorian 
novelist except Thackeray and Dick- 
ens; and I would guess further that 
his reputation is still on the upgrade. 
What caused the boomlet? Hard to 
say. Certainly no one man, not even 
a coterie. Many critics would ascribe 
it to the circumstance that Trollope, 
better than any of his contempo- 
raries, supplies us with a well-ordered, 
comfortable, prosperous, unworried, 
unhurried, unharried world—a per- 
fect escape-hole for many tense 
20th Century readers, those whose 
tastes run to something solider than 
Mickey Spillane. 

And what shall we say of the cur- 
rent Dickens revival? Dickens is, of 
course, a fixed star; from the appear- 
ance of his first book he has never 
stopped selling. But, though it is 
hard to pin such things down, I 
should judge that his literary stand- 
ing, apart from whatever may be the 
actual number of his readers, is 
higher today than it has ever been. 
During his life he was the most pop- 
ular novelist the English-speaking 
world had ever seen, but there was 
no unanimity as to his pre-emi- 
nence as a creator. (Trollope, for ex- 
ample, had many misgivings about 
Dickens and pointed to Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond as the best novel in 
English.) During the last 20 years, 
however, there have appeared a 
number of searching essays and bi- 
ographies of Dickens, to be climaxed 
by the forthcoming two-volume life 
by Prof. Edgar Johnson. The net re- 
sult of this re-assessment has been to 


place Dickens, for all his faults, onan | 


eminence many of his contempo- 
raries would have denied him. The 
recent series of readings by Emlyn 
Williams and Charles Laughton, the 
release of such moving pictures as 
Great Expectations and Oliver Twist, 


the current Broadway production of 
all indicate a kind of 


Mr. Pickwick 
lively rediscovery of a figure who, 
it is true, has never been neglected 
in the sense that James and Melville 
had been. 

It would seem clear that the pul- 
motor of an enthusiastic clique or 
publisher, though helpful, is rarely 
enough to start resuscitation. In the 
last few years there have been at- 
tempts—and laudable ones—to re- 
vive such names as Stephen Crane, 
Ford Madox Ford, Kipling, even 
Tennyson. Excellent books have re- 
cently been published, for example, 
dealing with the great Victorians 
the Brownings, Wilkie Collins, 
George Eliot—and critics have paid 
respectful attention to such studies. 
But these figures have not stirred 
from their dignified immobility. 


JANUARY 


There is—at least to the present 
body of general readers—some spark 
lacking in them. They do not speak 
to us; or perhaps what they have to 
say is something that only a later 
generation will want to listen to. 
The mention of Ford Madox Ford 
suggests that it is difficult to revive 
a writer unless he has been in his 
grave a fairly long time. The freshly 
dead seem to lack appeal. When 
John Galsworthy was in his prime 2 
new novel would sell its hundred 
thousand copies without difficulty. 
Today the total annual sales of all 
the books of this Nobel Prize- 
winner probably approximate only 





Three Cheers 
for Cheese! 


@ In his February Party of 
One, Clifton Fadiman cele- 
brates another of his life- 
long enthusiasms. The 
Cheese 
and present, its habits and 


subject: its past 
habitats, its lore, lure and 
literature. This paean of 
praise may well become 
part of the literature of 
gastronomy. 











a modest fraction of this figure. The 
Forsyte Saga is firmly established; 
the balance of his work we seem 
willing to forget. Yet it is a possibil- 
ity that when another 25 years have 
passed—Galsworthy died in 1933 
we may return to him because he 
will then have the added attraction 
of being a historical figure. He will 
have the freshness that comes of 
being sufficiently remote, as is the 
case with Trollope. 

Galsworthy’s reputation is ad- 
ditionally handicapped, for his name 
is linked with a whole generation 
that is momentarily in the fame dog- 
house. People tend to forget groups 
as well as individuals. The Georgian 
School of English novelists (Barrie, 
Wells, George Moore, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Galsworthy, Conrad, Hugh 
Walpole), once so popular and 
powerful, is today rather out of 
fashion, its solid qualities awaiting 
re-discovery. To this make one ex- 
ception: one great Georgian (after 
all, he was born ’way back in 1874) 
survives not only in the flesh but as 
a constantly growing reputation— 
Somerset Maugham. 

The whole group of American 
writers who were in the ascendant 
during the Twenties and Thirties 
Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis, Herge- 
sheimer, Tarkington, Cabell—seem 
for the moment in a kind of eclipse. 











Perhaps they suffer from the handi- 
cap of having made almost foo great 
an appeal to the readers of their pe- 
riod. They date because they were so 
successfully contemporary. Of them 
all, | would select two names as 
most likely to resist the tooth of 
time during the next 50 years: Sin- 
clair Lewis, who will be saved by 
one man, George F. Babbitt; and 
Willa Cather, who will be preserved 
by the grace of her style and the 
exactness of her sensibility. 

Some writers preserve their repu- 
tation less through the absolute ex- 
cellence of their books than through 
the persistent force of their person- 
ilities. Nobody reads Rasselas or 
Lives of the English Poets (excellent 
works, both of them); but every- 
body has heard of Samuel Johnson. 
It is easy to say—and true—that he 
was lucky in his biographer; but 
only a personality of the most crush- 
ing force could have attracted such 
a biographer. In somewhat the same 
way Bernard Shaw has imposed 
himself on the Western world. | 
suppose he is, taking everything 
into consideration, the 20th-Century 
writer with the largest general repu- 
tation. Shaw was a brilliant writer, 
an even greater master of English 
prose than he was of the drama; but 
today the image we all hold of him 
is that of a dominating, delightful 
personality rather than the wonder- 
ful artist he undoubtedly was. To 
some extent I think this is true of the 
dazzling reputation enjoyed by Er- 
nest Hemingway, traceable as much 
to the colorfulness of his personality 
as to the qualities of his prose. 

When, reflecting on the durability 
of reputation, we raise ovr sights 
and, instead of generations or cen- 
turies, begin to think in terms of 
millenniums or even vaster cycles of 
time, we are driven to admit that 
even the greatest of literary names 
can never hope to enjoy security of 
tenure because of the very nature of 
language. Languages die; they are 
but temporary inventions, and trans- 
lation, though a useful preservative, 
is in the very long run a transient 
one. The more one reflects on the 
comparative longevity of human 
achievement, the more one tends to 
agree with the great English mathe- 
matician, G. H. Hardy, who believes 
that Archimedes will be remembered 
when Aeschylus is forgotten. The 
last enduringness is reserved, not for 
Shakespeare, but for those odd 
chaps who discover things like the 
Pythagorean theorem. 

Yet Time may have its edacious 
way even with those who deal in 
what may seem to be absolute 
truths, as valid on Mars as on earth, 
as true for our descendants a mil- 
lion years hence as for us today. In 


his minor classic, A Mathematician’s 
Apology, G. H. Hardy tells a story 
about Bertrand Russell whose Prin- 
cipia mathematica, written with Al- 
fred North Whitehead, is undoubt- 
ediy his securest claim to immortal- 
ity. It seems that Russell once had a 
horrible dream. He seemed to be in 
a room on the top floor of a great 
library, about 2100 A.D. “A library 
assistant was going round the shelves 
carrying an enormous bucket, tak- 
ing down book after book, glancing 
at them, restoring them to the 
shelves or dumping them into the 
bucket. At last he came to three 
large volumes which Russell could 
recognize as the last surviving copy 
of Principia mathematica. He took 
down one of the volumes, turned 
over a few pages, seemed puzzled 
for a moment by the curious sym- 
bolism, closed the volume, balanced 
it in his hands and hesitated. . . .” 


READING I'VE LIKED 

The Great Frontier, by Walter 
Prescott Webb. Remarkable and by 
no means unsuccessful attempt to 
interpret the major trends of the last 
450 years as largely a result of the 
opening to Europe of “the great fron- 
tier,” that is, the New World. Oc- 
casionally heavy going, but a must 
for anyone interested in big-scale his- 
torical generalizations. This column's 
bet for the Pulitzer Prize. (Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, $5.) 


The Magic Lantern, by Robert 
Carson. Longish novel about the 


‘ 


rise of the movies from the “store 
shows” of the early 1900's to the 
coming of the talkies in 1927. There 
are a dozen sub-plots and a whole 
small population of characters, but 
the main focused 
Frank Silversmith, who must be a 


interest is on 
composite portrait of a number of 
actual movie moguls. The curious 
hate-love Frank 
and his son Ellis is well described. 


Often carelessly written, this never- 


relation between 


theless has much narrative pace and 
is as good a novel about the films as 
the last 10 years can show. (Henry 
Holt, New York, $3.95.) 


Bernard Shaw: Selected Prose, 
selected by Diarmuid Russell. A 
thousand pages of the prose of one 
of the great English artists in that 
medium. Includes autobiographical 
sketches, bits from his fiction, mu- 
sical and theatrical reviews and es- 
says, three arguments for G.B.S.’s 
brand of socialism, and half a dozen 
miscellaneous pieces. (Codd, Mead 
& Co., New York, $6.50.) THE END 
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Leather lined, seamless pattern. 


Hand finished fine-grain uppers. 


Outstanding in ease and styling. 


at Our Own stores and 


SELECTED DEALERS COAST TO COAST. 
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- Always DEPENDABLE: 


You can always depend upon 
genuine Jamaica Rum being of 
finest quality, whether full- 
bodied or light-bodied, because 
it is distilled by the Jamaica 
method used since 1661. 


is most delicious and satisfying, 
for rum cocktails, old-fashioned, 
collins, rum sour, planter’s 
punch, hot Tom & Jerry, hot 


rum punch, or unmixed as a 
liqueur. 
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JAMAICA RUM COCKTAIL Cam 


wey 


1 tap. simple syrup, 1 tap 
freshly -squeezed lime juice 


1 jigger genuine Jamaica e 


Rum, | dash bitters, plenty 
of cracked ice, shake well 
and serve ec. 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
(of Jamaica), Ltd., Kingston, Jamaica, 8. W. 1. 
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DEPENDABLE 


daily sunshine all winter 


and all year! 


Jamaica 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


You can depend upon Jamaica’s 
daily winter sunshine, with equa- 
ble temperatures averaging 75°, 
rarely below 70°. Add Jamaica’s 
enchantingly beautiful scenery, 
excellent facilities for all sports 
and many modern hotels and 
guest houses with very reasonable 
American-plan rates—and you 
have the “‘recipe’’ for an ideal va- 
cation now or at any time. For free 
color booklet, See Your Travel 
Agent or use the coupon 


Jamaica Tourist Board, Dept. M-11F 


551 Sth Ave., New York 17 

Please send color booklet to 

Name —— _ —_ 
Address 


This Year 
Give a Bottle of... 


in this Cheery,; Useful 
SNOW MAN package 
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NZ. 
N hishey buy Ke ntuck) Tavern in the Snou 
BOTTLED INBONDE 
100 PROOF ivian aCRA CE 


There is no extra charge when you 


Duadion ana Fottios ty 
SLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 
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Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under Supervision of the U. S. Government — © Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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ULTRAMODERN skyline of South 


by MARGARET MACKAY 


“IT’S still just an overgrown mining 
camp,” the residents tell you. And 
you feel in the 6000-foot air the 
newness and brashness of the town 
which began with the Gold Rush of 
1886. Today Johannesburg has a 
population of 800,000—English- 
speaking, Afrikanders (the Boer 
stock), “Natives” (Negroes) and 
other nonwhites—but in many ways 
it is still very Wild West. Downtown 
you can glimpse the scores of mine 
dumps bulking like giants’ graves 
beyond the streets of skyscrapers. 
These are cut up by the shortest 
blocks in the world, because in the 
early days the town was full of 
saloons and every saloonkeeper 
wanted to be on a corner. 

The City of Gold, they called it. 
The sun shines like gold almost 
every day in the year. And along the 
Witwatersrand, or “Ridge of White 
Waters,” there are 50 miles of gold 
mines, the buried treasure on which 
rests the prosperity of the Union of 
South Africa. Networks of shafts 
are burrowed under part of the city, 
but you forget about them except 
occasionally, when you feel an ex- 
plosion like an earthquake. 

On the shopping streets the blunt, 
casual men and women from the 
mining towns of the Reef push you 
along. The bilingual signs say “Keep 
Left” in English and “Hou Links” 
in Afrikaans, but few heed them. 
And the motorists drive like cow- 
boys on a roundup, so that the 
citizens have developed a verb for 
their own technique, “Teejaying.” 
This comes from the license-number 
prefix TJ 
burg. Pedestrian chasing is almost a 


for Transvaal-Johannes- 


sport and you cross a street like the 
little rabbitish animal of the bush 
called a “dassie.” 





Beneath the frontier friendliness, there’s turbulence in 


Africa’s “overgrown mining camp” rises 


The mood of the place, too, is still 
pioneer: tough, friendly, free-and- 
easy, uncultured, gold-greedy—but 
shadowed by race hatred and race 
fear. Among the handsome homes 
of the gold and diamond nouveau 
riche, wealth is counted in cars and 
swimming pools as it was once 
added up in oxen by the Boers, or 
by the Natives in the number of 
cows bartered for a wife. The fear 
hangs invisible like an odor in the 
air around you, and you are con- 
tinually conscious of being exposed 
to it as if you were living in a house 
where there is a contagious disease. 


All around the outskirts, the limit- 
less high veld of the Transvaal prov- 
ince rolls like a prairie, brown from 
May to October, green the other 
half of the year when the rains 
come. There were almost no in- 
digenous trees when the Boer pio- 
neers made their Great Trek by ox- 
cart more than a century ago—only 
sparse, scrubby wattle and thorn. 
And yet out of this grassy void has 
grown sprawling 
city of low hills which reminds you 


miraculously a 


of Los Angeles, with sunlit miles of 
lush suburban gardens, dominated 
by the eucalyptus—or “gum” as 
they say here. In the dry season the 
red subtropic earth bakes so hard 
that the Natives on the veld cut it 
up like bricks to make huts. Yet, 
out of this hard earth, thanks to sun- 
light and cheap labor, gardens grow 
so fast that trees look venerable in 
a quarter of a century. On the debit 
side, you are always brushing the 


rust-colored dust of this soil out of 


your clothes, as well as the bone- 
colored dust of the mine dumps. 
The climate, if you like altitude, 
is probably the best year-round cli- 
mate in the worid. The short winter 
is sharp, bright and almost cloud- 
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symbolically above its mine dumps 


less—tailored-suit weather by day, 
fur-coat weather by night. The sum- 
mer has warm days, cool nights, and 
frequent hard showers. 

The light is so brilliant that the 
shadows look opaque. You instine- 
tively want to step over them like 
puddles of water. And, as in the 
Mediterranean countries, the glare 
makes people look five years older; 
women must use less make-up, and 
every blemish shows. The night sky 
of the high veld is the most magnifi- 
cent I have ever seen-—the stars, 
dominated by the Southern Cross, 
are brittle as snowflakes glistening 
just above your head. 

With the seasons upside down, 
the best houses face the sunny north. 
You smell the pungency of burning 
autumn leaves in April and May 
spiced with the scent of eucalyptus 
and mango. And in October and 
November there are the springtime 
avenues of jacaranda trees standing 
in lavender pools of their own fallen 
blossoms. 

To me the greatest charm of the 
Transvaal is the mingling of sub- 
tropic and temperate flowers and 
trees, the result of the low latitude 
and high elevation. You get pines 
and frangipani, hibiscus and nar- 
cissus, peaches and passion fruit 
growing almost side by side. The 
place is a gardener’s joy, but your 
garden is only modestly chic if it has 
merely a tennis court, or a stone 
grill for braaivieis—the pioneer- 
Afrikander tradition of the barbecue. 
To be anybody at all, you should 
have a swimming pool. 

Johannesburg’s elaborate gardens 
are merely its second favorite form 
of creative achievement; the first 
(and only other common one) ts 
engineering. There are about S000 
engineers in this city of mines. For 


Continued on Page 14 
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Here is an airliner so different you'll be eager to fly on it again and again— 
fast, dependable, spacious and luxuriously beautiful—the world’s finest airliner. 
Counseled by famous industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss, 

Lockheed has created a completely new interior atmosphere for airliners 

DEMANDS catering to world travelers who appreciate non-stop schedules. 
In service in 1953 between America and Europe on KLM, Air France and 
CONSTANT Trans-Canada Air Lines—will also span the world’s other oceans for Air India. 
Avianca, Braathens, Iberia, LAV, Pakistan International and Qantas. 
At your first opportunity insist on Super Constellation service. 


LEADERSHIP 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Fouad Caben —Cabin No. 1 has fully reclin- 

ing, adjustable chairs—deep cushioned, roomy, Main Cabin ~Cabin No. 2 with its extra wide 

relaxing. Here, as throughout the plane, you en- aisle and broad ceiling affords unusual spacious- 

joy the comfort appreciated in non-stop travel. ness. Utmost beauty of line and color matches 
the pleasing simplicity of the other cabins. 


VAEMOCb P 
: Wi. ar THC la/ Foul ard Cabin Savalones 2 Main Cabin 
“nag Cll M4014 








~* 
he hier Comlelateon is the longest, largest, finest airliner ever built—with 
4 superbly appointed passenger cabins, a luxurious lounge, galley and bar, 4 
lavatories, crew's quarters, pilot's cabin—all air conditioned, Compartmentiza- 
tion creates a solid feeling of sturdiness never before achieved in any airliner. 
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Oli Sounge —Cabin No. 3 is far the 
most unique, attractive and comfortable ; 
lounge designed for any airliner. Variety 

of seating allows — for 4 couples 

or mingling of groups for games 

or bar service. 
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She hyd Cndelation is the most flexible 
airliner ever built. Converts in a few hours from 
first class accommodations to a high density 
tourist transport or partial cargo carrier. 


KHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORA ‘ C 


ALIFORNIA, AND MA TA RGIA 


LOOK TO 
LOCKHEED 


FOR 


fear Cabin ~Cabin No. 5 accents the feeling of “yt A) > 
privacy yet offers a full length view of the plane’s LEADERSHIT 
beautiful interior with its mahogany paneling, 





Valley and , frar—Cabin No. 4, adjacent to the 
lounge, has ample space for several attendants, simple modern lines and restful color harmony. 
assuring quick service. Can be completely cur- 

tained off when used as an entrance way. 
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What better place to spend a happy winter holiday 
than in sunny San Antonio, with its enchantingly dif- 
ferent combination of historic old and dynamic new? 
Here you'll find a multitude of sights to see and things 
to do, Visit the historic Alamo and four other ancient 


Missions 
Bases .. 


Randolph and other famous Air Force 
the Spanish Governors’ Palace .. . picturesque 


La Villita. Stroll leisurely along the Venetian-like San 
Antonio River. You'll find, too, a host of interesting 
side trips, or you may follow the Pan-American High- 
way to Old Mexico, Write for FREE illustrated book. 


San Antonio 


WHERE LIFE 


MUNICIPAL 


1S DIFFERENT 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


735 INSURANCE BLDG, © SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Pride of the Palm Beaches 
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Hotel PENNSYLVANIA 


LUXURY RESORT HOTEL 


with an elt of quiet refinement 


Sunny bathing beaches, golf, yachting. Solar- 
ium, shuffleboard, 2 sun porches. Social hostess- 
planned recreation. Air-conditioned dining 
room, Parking area adjoins lobby 


EUROPEAN PLAN RATES 
300 Rooms, with private boths 


Dec. 1Stojon. 15 Mar. 15 to Apr. 15 
Single from $8.00 Double from $12.00 
jan. 15 to Mar. 15 
Single from $10.00 Double from $14.00 


Other Kioeppe! Hotels in Florida 
George Washington Mayflower 
Jefferson in Jacksonville 
George Washington in West Palm Beach 


ro WRITE TODAY! FREE COLOR FOLDER H — 
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Continued from Page 11 

them, the life is intellectually chal- 
lenging. But there is not much cul- 
tural stimulus for the women. 
Though many of the engineers and 
financial executives were educated 
in England or elsewhere abroad, 
their wives were often the secre- 
taries, nurses or teachers employed 
by the mining corporations, whom 
they met and married in their early 
jobs in the gold-fields of the Reef or 
the copper mines of the Rhodesias. 
The divorce rate is high in the Union 
and there is a nonchalantly frequent 
change of partners, despite the cold 
blue influence of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

Female figures tend toward full- 
ness and develop early. Recently a 
store advertised a super-clearance 
hard to 
sell in a place where even young 
girls usually wear size 38 or 40. “A 
manufacturer of ‘falsies’ would go 


sale of size 34 brassiéres 


out of business in this country,” an 
observant gentleman remarked. 

Many houses are big and fine, but 
the community has neither the age 
nor the taste for antiques, art ob- 
jects or books. Expensive homes are 
furnished like hotel suites, innocent 
of individuality. It seems strange to 
go into a so-called “study” where 
there is only one small shelf of per- 
haps 20 volumes acquired in as 
many years’ housekeeping. 

South African hospitality has al- 
ways been legendary, though the 
currently zooming cost of living is a 
hindrance. Living in the Union is 
cheaper than America but dearer 
than most of Europe. Drinks are 
abundant—-gin and tonic or brandy 
and soda being the two chief forms 
of “sundowner,” perhaps because 
whisky is scarce and expensive un- 
der the close import control. South 
Africans insist that there is less 
drinking here than in America. But 
though South African and American 
cocktail consumption may run neck 
and neck, | have never seen in the 
States such gulping of hard liquor 
at table with the meal itself. This is 
surprising in a wine-growing coun- 
try; but it is a new raw nation, with- 
out time for the leisurely cafés and 
terraces of the Continental grape 
though the climate would 
lend itself well to such outdoor at- 
tractions. Strong tea is drunk con- 
stantly, but even the tearooms are 
brisk and unrelaxed. Some South 
African wines, grown in the Cape 


countries 


province, are fairly good vins ordi- 
naires, and the local sherry is pal- 
atable, but the best wines are ex- 
ported. 

The cooking, alas, is the most 
insipid | have known in any coun- 
try. Except fora few heavy Afrikander 
meats and pastries, derived from the 
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soggiest of Dutch food, there are no 
traditional dishes. There is a splendid 
variety of ingredients on hand, but 
in general the fare is like the worst 
provincial English or Irish cuisine. 
Johannesburg has a few good res- 
taurants with Continental food, but 
the level in the mediocre hotels, in 
clubs and in many homes, is dull, 
duller, dullest. 


North of the business district are 
handsome miles of verdant suburbs. 
But to the south are shabby districts 
of poor whites and the vast Native 
“locations,” where black humanity 
lives in shanties made of mud and 
packing cases and beaten-out oil 
tins. A fuzz of smoke rises above 
them, morning and evening, as the 
staple porridge of “mealie meal” 
(cornmeal) is cooked over the out- 
door fires in the smelly streets. Pa- 
tiently the people stand for hours in 
the blocks-long bus queues, some- 
times in the pelting subtropic rain, 
waiting to go to or from their 
work—if any. For most of the tall 
red double-decker busses—cousins to 
London’s—are for Europeans only. 
The smaller green busses are for 
Natives, and they are too few. 

It is not hard to understand why, 
in spite of the bright sunshine, the 
Union has a very high tuberculosis 
death rate—chiefly among the 
Natives. So, too, with illiteracy; 
there are comparatively few Native 
schools. The Government is try- 
ing to start housing projects and 
other welfare work. But in the 
last 10 years, Johannesburg’s black 
population has increased more than 
70 per cent and the restless indus- 
trial drift toward the Golden City 
has brought it to more than half of 
Johannesburg’s total. It is impos- 
sible to keep pace with the needs. 

You do not see many Native 
women and children in the streets. 
The families are kept largely on the 
Reserves on the veld or in the bush, 
and the majority of the detribalized 
Native males working in the mines 
and in the City are womanless. 
Gangs of young hoodlums, known 
as “tsotsi boys,” swagger about in 
zoot suits. Sometimes there is a fight 
and a knife flashes out. The primi- 
tive is still close to the surface; 
ritual murders take place even now 
in certain areas in satisfaction of 
obscure tribal customs. 

Despite their love of color, the 
Native crowds in the City of Gold 
are much less vivid than you would 
expect. Sometimes on the streets you 
see a man wrapped in a gaudy 
blanket, wearing round tribal ear- 
rings carved of wood or bone; or a 
bead-selling belle from the bush, 
blanket-clad, her and 
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ankles wound with many pounds of 
copper wire circlets, and her hair 
dressed into a stiff topknot. But 
these are rare. Most of the Natives 
on the streets are drab and slovenly 
in cheap European clethes. Often 
they look sad, listless and even sul- 
len—in contrast to the bounce of the 
rural, tribal natives. Women amble 
along with bundles of washing or 
other burdens on their heads. And 
you almost never see women or girls 
in public without berets or scarfs or 
other headgear. This is from em- 
barrassment over their cropped, 


from American usage. Here it is a 
person of mixed blood. There is a 
very large Colored community, espe- 
cially at the Cape, struggling and 
semieducated. There have been 
demonstrations and riots as the 
Nationalist party, the strong and 
stubborn heirs of Boer War bitter- 
ness, have legislated to take away the 
Colored vote. It is part of the doc- 
trine of apartheid, or race segrega- 
tion, to which the Nationalist ad- 
ministration is committed. 

The Indians are a large and pros- 
perous mercantile element in the 
population, derived from the early 


HOT WORK: Natives strip down in 90° heat of undercity mine. 


kinky hair—alien to their new ideas 
of European female glamour. 

Sometimes you hear Native men 
strolling along the streets playing 
simple rhythms on the popular gui- 
tar or harmonica or primitive bam- 
boo flute. And the mining corpora- 
tions which pride themselves on 
their paternalistic care, occasionally 
stage so-called mine dances—the old 
tribal dances, with costumes of 
skins and feathers, and with drums 
and gongs. 

No Native adult in South Africa 
is spoken of as a “man” or “woman.” 
Thus you have a “watchboy” or a 
“washgirl”—but never a watchman 
or a washerwoman. Children are 
called “piccanins.” And one often 
gasps at the roughness with which 
the “boys” and “girls” are ad- 
dressed by some of their white 
“betters.” 

In the Union, by the way, the 
“Native.” I have 
never once heard white South 
Africans use the term “Negro,” 
though I have occasionally heard 
them absent-mindedly speak of 
“the Natives in the U.S.A.” All 
white people are designated as 
“Europeans.” To say “Colored” 
means something quite different 


word is always 
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coolies on the sugar plantations of 
Natal. But even the best educated of 
these, along with the Chinese and 
other Orientals, are screened out 
socially by the policy of White 
Supremacy. They cannot mingle 
with Europeans in the same railway 
cars, hotels, restaurants, theaters, 
schools or hospitals. In post offices 
and railway stations there are sepa- 
rate sections for Europeans and 
Non-Europeans. Mixed marriage is 
a prison offense. Couples who have 
been living together for decades of 
normal home life have been torn 
apart by the police. 

The cruel doctrine results in ab- 
surdities in the humorless way of all 
fanaticism. Not long ago the Gov- 
ernment itself issued a pamphlet 
called The Races of South Africa. 
But as someone had been so indis- 
creet as to print a picture of a white 
person and a black person side by 
side on the cover, the pamphlet was 
withdrawn before it was distributed. 

Whenever you see a few Natives 
digging a ditch or moving a vanload 
of furniture, you see an overalled 
European overseeing them. The Na- 
tives are not allowed even to build 
their own houses. They may wash 
your car, but not repair it, for they 








are not permitted to handle tools in 
any skilled labor. They may not be 
office clerks—only menials. About 
the highest position to which a Na- 
tive can aspire is that of waiter or 
chauffeur or telephone operator. 

A rigid system of Native passes is 
maintained, which is probably both 
a cause and an effect of the crime 
wave of the last decade. No male 
servant can venture forth without a 
pass signed by his employer. If a 
policeman asks him for it and he is 
without it, he is arrested. 

A large part of the English- 
speaking community, and a good 


car. On the downtown streets, 
women shoppers clutch their hand- 
bags. Housewives in rural suburbs 
dare not even take a walk in the 
sunny lanes without a gun in their 
pockets. All too often the robberies 
are accompanied by violence. Peo- 
ple seem to have developed an extra 
sense, and rise from their com- 
fortable chairs to investigate some 
small noise which a newcomer has 
not even noticed. It is the sixth sense 
of fear. 

Sometimes a servant in the house- 
hold is in league with the burglars, 
and to employ a new domestic, male 





DAY OFF: Tribal dancing is chief Sunday fun of Zulu miners. 


many of the milder Afrikanders, are 
against apartheid. But the Malan 
government is violently anti-British, 
and most people expect—or dread— 
an eventual severance from _ the 
Commonwealth. 

At Johannesburg dinner parties 
there are always two main topics. 
Oné is servants, as in any country 
help still exists 
freely. The other is burglaries. Out 
of many scores of families, | have 


where domestic 


met only a few who have not been 
burgled at least once. As a local 
newspaper commented recently, this 
is fast becoming a pistol-under-the- 
pillow every 
house has windows burglar-proofed 
with iron bars, and often alarm 
systems. Some residents shut off 
their sleeping quarters with a heavy 
iron-grilled gate across the hall. 
Everybody keeps dogs, and most 
householders, or groups of neigh- 
bors, employ a nocturnal watchboy. 


community. Nearly 


Outer doors are kept locked most of 


the time and many housewives will 
not answer the doorbell unless some- 
one goes to the stoep (porch) with 
them. Few women are brave—or 
rash—enough to itive in a house 
alone. Unescorted women seldom 


venture out after dark—even in a 





or female, is a process almost as 
careful as the screening of a secret 
agent. Honest servants are even 
more afraid than their employers— 
for often it is the servant’s clothes, 
his few possessions which are the 
first to disappear. 

Many of the thefts are blamed on 
organized gangs of tsotsi boys, un- 
der the direction of the European 
riffraff which has drifted down here 
since the war. But much of the crime 
is undoubtedly motivated by re- 
venge. How, ask many South Afri- 
cans, can you keep a whole people 
down—refuse them tools and educa- 
tion, call them “boys” and “girls” 
even in old age—when all over the 
world the dark-skinned masses are 
moving upward? 

Meanwhile, in their spacious 
houses the Johannesburgers sleep 
behind bars—and dare not look a 
generation ahead. 

Recently a letter appeared in a 
Johannesburg paper, commenting 
on the picketing of South Africa 
House in London, with signs de- 
nouncing race segregation and pro- 
testing that the country was being 
turned into a prison. 

“Who,” inquired the letter writer, 


“are the prisoners?” THE END 
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by ERNEST BORNEMAN 


THREE or four times a year a vast 
black Daimler rolls up to a tiny 
shop lost in the shadow of London’s 
British Museum. Out of the high- 
roofed automobile, which flies the 
royal standard, there steps the sym- 
bol of all that remains unaltered in 
the fast-changing life of modern 
England—Queen Mary. She has 
come to visit a man so unworldly 
that after all his years of serving 
royalty he has only recently thought 
of adorning his shop with the words 
By Appointment. 

He is Mosheh Oved, poet, mystic, 
sculptor, friend of the famous and 
the poor. 

His house stands within a stone’s 
throw of the museum through 
which thousands of visitors pass 
each day. Yet few of them have 
ever found their way to the fabulous 
treasure-trove that lies hidden among 
the dusty bookshops and crumbling 
brownstone mansions of Blooms- 
bury. 

“Here you will find nothing to 
serve you as an investment in pre- 
cious stones and metals,” says the 
owner, a pixy of a man who moves 
through his maze of treasures like a 
weightless sprite, seeming to defy all 
laws of logic and gravity. “Here you 
will find only things to delight your 
mind, please your heart and save 
your soul.” 





The Queen's 
Jeweler 


Mosheh Oved by Jacob Epstein 


Living on dates and nuts, sus- 
tained by a belief that the world 
can be saved solely through the 
power of perfect jewels and flawless 
craftsmanship, he walks about in 
old-fashioned elastic-sided Welling- 
tons, a suit without buttons and a 
purple Arab robe, accompanied by 
the sound of many interweaving 
melodies that seem to emerge from 
some hovering astral spirit. 

When a baffled visitor stops to 
ask him where the celestial music 
comes from, he smiles and unloads 
from his buttonless pockets a suc- 
cession of tiny music boxes, each 
one playing its own tune, but all 
blending magically into harmony. 

From his neck hangs a golden 
chain to which a diamond and 
magnifying glass are attached. He 
likes to say that he uses the diamond 
to pass over his customers’ backs 
when they are not looking, to find 
out whether it leaves a mark. “If it 
does, they are soft and I serve them. 
If not, they are hard and I send 
them away.” 

There are days when he with- 
draws to his small back room to 
contemplate, meditate, write poetry 
in a language of his own invention 
or create strange works of ritual 
sculpture. If Queen Mary chooses 
such a day for one of her visits, she 
will look around the shop and then 
without a word, walk past the big 
safes and the temple of children’s 





OVED’S “magic” sculpture includes woman clutching six-branch tree, 
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jewelry to settle down for hours in 
the worn old armchair in the small 
back room and watch the strange 
little man at work. 

On such days one might find her 
sitting there in silence for hours, on 
her lap a tray of loose stones, and 
staring in fascination at the little man 
who usually forgets all about her as 
he models, out of priceless stones and 
children’s plasticine, a magic piece 
of statuary to be cast in gold or 
bronze by his goldsmith wife. 

For more than 20 years Oved has 
been jeweler to Queen Mary. He 
helped to assemble her collection of 
antique silver and Chinese porce- 
lain. Every Christmas she sends him 
a present—sometimes a little porce- 
lain lion, sometimes a dragon of 
Chinese jade, sometimes one of the 
kylons she loves and collects. 

These treasures are stored away in 
a special cupboard, and around 
them there gathers his extraordinary 
circle of friends to chat and argue 
and gaze at the latest acquisitions 
from far and wide. On such days he 
sends away the rich who come from 
all parts of the globe and receives 
only the poor and the devoted 
the penniless young painter, who ab- 
sently pockets a handful of nuts and 
dried fruit; the Czech refugee, who 
has come to sell what is left of his 
family silver; the archeologist from 
the British Museum, who has 
dropped by to show off a Stone Age 
necklace just arrived from Spain; 
Sir Laurence Olivier, who has come 
to borrow antique jewels for his 
next play; Sampson, the strong man 
of Egypt; Mrs. Winston (Conserva- 
tive) Churchill or Mrs. Hugh (Labor) 
Gaitskell, who suspend political ar- 
guments to discuss Victorian silver, 
and a host of indefinable charac- 
ters—musicians, dancers, explorers, 
priests, writers and pretty young 
women, whom he treats as if they 
were part of his collection. 

As they talk, the host works over 
his beasts with human features, his 
rings with birds’ wings that cover a 
whole hand, his women who cling to 
trees that become six-pronged candle- 
sticks as their branches reach for air. 


These things are like nothing else 
in modern sculpture because the 
motivating power behind them is 
religious rather than aesthetic. He 
has a great many friends among 
artists and sculptors, and many of 
them have modeled his obsessed 
face, but he has remained faithful 
to his own ideas of sculpture as a 
work of magic. Jacob Epstein, who 
has done a head of him, said some- 
thing about his face which applies 
even more to this strange statuary: 
“It has the naivety, and yet the inner 
light, of an inspired child.” 

Oved keeps up a brave pretense of 
being a businessman at heart. In real- 
ity, however, he is a bad salesman 
as bad as a gambler who loves gam- 
bling better than winning, ora barman 
who prefers liquor to his customers. 
When he loves a jewel, he may get 
pangs of conscience after selling it, 
and come knocking at your door in 
the middle of the night to offer you 
twice as much as you paid—because 
he cannot bear to be parted from 
the thing he loves. 

His shop, therefore, is full of pre- 
cious things that are not for sale at 
any price. There is the little golden 
lamb that stands by itself on a 
wooden pedestal. In 1939, a few 
days before Christmas, a middle- 
aged woman came into the shop 
looking for a pair of gold cuff links, 
something he had never stocked. 
The woman seemed so disappointed 
that suddenly he decided to take off 
his own and give them to her. The 
next year, at Christmas, the same 
woman appeared again with the 
same request. Again he parted with 
his own cuff links, and once more 
the third year. But on the fourth 
Christmas, when the woman came 
in and he was already stripping off 
his links before she had even begun 
to speak, he noticed she was crying. 
Through her tears she told him the 
cuff links he had given her each year 
were of precisely the kind her hus- 
band had been given by his father 
when he came of age. Each year, 
when one of her own sons had come 


of age, she had given him a pair of 


cuff links at Christmas. But the day 





elephant blowing his own trumpet, family in a storm, generous chicken. 
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before her fourth son turned twenty- 
one, he had been killed in the war. 

“} could not wear the cuff links 
any more,” says Oved. “I melted 
them down and made them into this 
littke wounded lamb.” 

Not all the memories attached to 
the precious things in the shop are 
sad. There is, for example, the beau- 
tiful carved chair that stands on 
your right as you enter. It comes 
from the home of an old lady who 
had left her nephew, an Anglican 
clergyman, some Victorian jewelry 
to be sold after her death. “The 
“was awful. 
But the chair caught my eye, for it 
was beautiful. The trouble was that 
the clergyman wouldn’t sell it.” 


jewelry,” says Oved, 


Oved pleaded with him for hours 
and finally the clergyman’s resist- 
ance gave way. He agreed to give 
Oved the chair—but on three condi- 
tions: that it should never be var- 
nished, should never be sold, and 
should remain in the shop forever. 

For years thereafter the unbeliev- 
ing clergyman would poke his head 
into the door of the shop every few 
weeks, say “Good morning,” throw 
a quick glance at the chair, say 
“Good day,” and withdraw. But 
one day a lady of some substance 
plumped herself down on the fragile 
thing, shaking with laughter at one 
of Oved’s anecdotes. Lady and heir- 
loom collapsed on the floor. 

Oved sent the chair away to be 
mended. And, of course, the clergy- 
man selected that day to visit the 
shop. Catching his breath he said 
sadly, “Ah, Mr. Oved, | am disap- 
pointed in you. | thought you were 
a gentleman.” 

A few days later, when the chair 
back, repaired but unvar- 
nished, Oved telephoned the clergy- 


came 


man who mellowed noticeably at 
the sight of the reconstituted heir- 
loom. “Now I know that you are a 
gentleman,” he said. “I apologize.” 

“Oh, but you should not apolo- 
gize to me,” said Oved. “You should 
apologize to the chair. Don't you 
know that burst 
laughter?” 


chairs can with 

“You're having fun with me,” 
said the clergyman sadly. “I’m not 
a child, you know.” 

“| know,” said the jeweler. “But 
don’t you wish you were?” 

“Why should 1?” 
know all 


who is and who isn’t 


“Because you about 
gentlemen 
but it takes a child to know 


that a chair can grin like a Chesh- 


one 


ire cat.” 

Not all the priceless things in the 
shop are precious by anyone else’s 
standards. There is a simple pear- 
shaped pebble that looks like any 
pebble you may find by the seaside. 
But Oved’s eyes light up with a 
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secret blaze when he tells how once, 
lying on an English beach and idly 
playing with pebbles, he picked up 
an oddly shaped one, like a twisted 
pear. He stopped, looked at it, and 
then dived into his vest pocket to 
bring out a baroque pearl, the exact 
counterpart in shape, size and tex- 
ture of the pebble. He tossed the 
pearl into the sea and took the peb- 
ble home. “We've robbed the sea 
of a million pearls,” he said. “It’s 
about time we restored one to the 
oysters.” 

Many legends have been spun by 
time, coincidence and imagination 
about Oved’s treasure-trove. Its very 
address is invested with magic: the 
house was built in 1885, the year of 
Oved’s birth; and its street number 
is a multiple of his lucky number, 13. 

Oved’s feeling for the magic of 
numbers is derived from his ances- 
tors, who were cabalistic scholars. 
He was born, “befittingly,” as he 
says, on the Day of Atonement, in 
Skampa, a little Polish village that 
was then part of Imperial Russia. 
His parents named him Mosheh 
Oved, which means “Moses, the 
Servant.” When he came to England 
as a young man and opened his first 
tiny shop as a watchmaker, the 
painter he hired to write his name 
on the signboard turned up roaring 
drunk and asked, “Mosheh Oved? 
What kind of a name is that?” 

“He was standing on his ladder,” 
Oved says, remembering the inci- 
dent, “‘and his eyes took on a glassy 
look. The ladder swayed like a reed, 
and out of sheer fear for his life I 
told him to write anything he liked.” 

“Good,” said the painter. “I 
shall name you royally.” And he 
wrote: “Good, Edward, Jeweler.” 

So Mosheh Oved became Edward 
Good, and the watchmaker became 
a jeweler. “It was an unlucky name,” 
he says. “*For already on the evening 
of the tenth day as Edward Good, 
catastrophe came as it comes to all 
who sail under false flags. I had 
seen it coming in the shape of four 
thievish eyes that pierced my win- 
dow and followed my every move- 
ment. To run no risks | packed all 
my earthly possessions into a little 
iron safe. | switched off the light, 
locked the shop and went home. 

“When I returned the next day, 
the safe was gone—and I was not 
insured. | walked across London— 
more than three hours—to the sole 
friend | had, a boy from my own 
village, and he said, ‘Don’t be an 
old woman. Here are twenty-five 
shillings. Start all over again.” So | 
bought, for a pound, a box full of 
broken watches from old Lippe in 
Whitechapel, and a dozen gilt brace- 
lets for three shillings, and a penny- 
worth of metal polish. 





“All night long I sat up repairing 
the watches and polishing the brace- 
lets till they shone like gold. In the 
morning an old gentleman came in 
and said he wanted a bracelet for 
one of his twelve servants. ‘I gave 
him one of the gilt bracelets that 
had cost me threepence each. He 
placed it in an empty plush case, 
which the thieves had left me be- 
cause I had thought it too cheap to 
be placed in the safe. It bore at its 
bottom a little stenciled sign: BEST 
QUALITY 18 CARAT ROLLED 
GOLD. 10/6d. So he put the brace- 
let in the case, placed ter shillings 
and six pence on the table, thanked 
me and walked out. 

“It was the only time in my life 
that | have swindled anyone, even 
by silence, and to make up for it I 
threw the other eleven bracelets in 
the dustbin. They were really ter- 
ribly ugly, you know.” 

From that day on, Oved’s life 
began to run like a charm. A few 
weeks after the incident of the 
bracelet, a traveler came into the 
shop and sold him four brooches 
for ten shillings each. “I liked them,” 
he says, “but I had no idea what 
they were and | wouldn't have 
known for years to come if a girl 
hadn’t walked into the shop that 
very night, just before closing time, 
to buy one of the brooches and tell 
me it was called a cameo. 

“Hardly had she left when I 
dashed across the street to the Hol- 
born Public Library, and what | 
read that night made me determined 
to get hold of all the cameos in the 
world. | renamed my shop Cameo 
Corner and brought out an illus- 
trated catalogue that was translated 
into twenty-nine languages, includ- 
ing Chinese, for the National Mu- 
seum in Peking.” 

By then Oved’s reputation as a 
collector, an eccentric, a raconteur 
and a magician had spread far and 
wide and the Queen had paid him 
her first visit to add to her own col- 
lection of cameos. Oved, however, 
was already off on a new craze 
watchcocks, those finely cut, lace- 
like pieces of ancient chased metal 
that cover the balance wheels of 
watches and often carry the por- 
traits of great generals, great watch- 
makers and great watch owners. 

“In a few years,” says Oved, “‘l 
had collected seventeen thousand of 
them, and | loved them so much 
| forgave them the sole fault they 
had—they absolutely 


sell! 


would not 


“I had given up even thinking 
about them when one day, just be- 
fore World War I, a man came in 
and ordered hundreds of ‘crosses, 
earrings and nose rings to be made 
out of the cheapest of my old watch- 


cocks. | was curious enough to 
burst, especially about the nose 
rings, but I had learned to pretend 
that | was almost as bland and dis- 
interested as a genuine, native-born 
Englishman—so | kept my mouth 
shut. 

“Years later | learned the story. 
The watchcocks had gone to Africa 
where the ‘savages,’ as my customer 
called them, had become a bit bored 
with the beads that he had been 
sending them. And why was he 
sending them beads, anyway? Be- 
cause they were sending him ele- 
phant tusks in exchange. And what 
did he do when the flow of elephant 
tusks stopped? He sent them mis- 
sionaries. And what did they do 
with the missionaries? They ate 
them.” 

Thus the watchcocks. “I am glad 
to say,” says Oved, “that things im- 
mediately began to pick up. Instead 
of killing missionaries the gentle sav- 
ages killed elephants all week long, 
and on Sundays, equipped with the 
Bibles and top hats of the late mis- 
sionaries, they went to church and 
prayed. And this happy state of 
affairs might have continued till | 
sold all of my seventeen thousand 
watchcocks had it not come about 
that the white people began to kill 
one another in 1914, and alas! trad- 
ing with the gentle savages ceased.” 

Through the years his collection 
of not-for-sale treasures has grown. 
In his pocket he now carries an old 
silver snuff box containing a gold 
chain on which hangs a square-cut 
yellow diamond the size of a lump 
of sugar. The setting is simple, but 
the chain is seamless woven Inca 
gold. To Oved the stone is the world 
and the chain is our human en- 
deavor to encompass it. 

After weighing it in his palm, 
squinting at it lovingly, he will sud- 
denly put it in the hands of a young 
girl who has come in by mistake, 
thinking that she might find a cheap 
silver bracelet to give to her girl 
friend as a birthday present. Then he 
walks, away to serve other customers 
or potter around in his back room, 
leaving the girl holding his treasure. 
She follows him eventually, handing 
back the jewel, glad to be rid of it. 
There is something terrifying about 
it: no one has ever tried to walk 
away with it. 

When one of his bewildered cus- 
tomers leaves the shop and walks 
out into the street, London inevi- 
tably looks even grayer than usual. 
As Oved would put it, “you’re back 
among the littke men who keep 
double-entry books and know where 
everything is and how much it 
weighs and measures and how much 
their rewards are going to be in both 


worlds.” THE END 
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Redskins roughing up the heroine called 


for rescue music, Hurry Number 63, agitato. 


“Come 
Quick. 


Indians!” 


\ piano player of the silent 


by JOHN MeNULTY 


ONCE I was a movie piano player 
in the days when films were silent. 
This was in Andover, Massachu- 
setts, seat of the famed Phillips 
Academy. The movie house was 
down Main Street from the Acad- 
emy, the region known as “the foot 
of the hill.” The theater was owned 
by a man named Sam Resnik. 

I admit at once that I was a singu- 
larly bad piano player. I still am, al- 
though I have turned to other trades 
in the intervening years. But I did get 
$24 a week from Resnik for playing 
piano for only about seven or eight 
hours a day, six days a week, and 
that was not hay. It was not piano- 
playing either, it was specialized 
noise. Two of us made a team. One 
was Nick Baudo, who was the oper- 
ator. Nowadays they call them pro- 
jectionists. | was the other member 
of the team, the piano player. 

Nicky and I were good friends 
and we liked working together. We 
both lived over in Lawrence, four 
miles from Andover, about 18 min- 
utes on the streetcar on account of 
the stops and all. We'd meet on Es- 
sex Street in Lawrence about 12 
o'clock, get on the Andover trolley 
car and go over to work. When we 
got to Andover, the first thing we 
would do in Andover Square would 
be go to Lowe’s drugstore and have 
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movies recalls an old thrill 


a chocolate milk shake, each of us 
Money meant nothing to us. We 
were, as they say now, in the chips. 
I'd get a pack of Sweet Caps on the 
way out of Lowe’s and I recall now 
how swanky a way I behaved just 
buying the cigarettes, because I was 
not engaged in any ordinary trade. | 
was a piano player. 

Then it would be time for us to go 
down the hill, at right angles to 
Main Street, to the railroad station 
and get the cans of film for that day. 
We had to do that on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Each show 
ran two days—two afternoons and 
nights—Monday and Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, and Fri- 
day and Saturday. 


When Nick picked up the cans of 


films at the railroad station, I re- 
member now, | often said to him: 
“What are we got today, Nick?” 
and sometimes he would reply: 
“Sunbonnets and cows.” That was 
a kind of code expression between 
us. It meant we had Mary Miles 
Minter. Miss Minter was one of the 
most popular stars in the Andover 
Theater, as she was all over the 
country. 

Sam Resnik would greet us as we 
got to the movie house. He was a 
little lame and he would come la- 
boriously down the three or four 
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steps from the theater to the street 
and say: “Hello, boys, you got the 
stuff?” 

“Hello, Mr. Resnik,” Nicky and 
I would say in chorus. “We got it.” 

Of course, he knew we had the 
films. Nicky was obviously carrying 
them, the round silvery cans, but 
Resnik’s question and our answer 
was just an exchange of words. Sam 
Resnik was not a voluble man, and 
it was hard for him to make con- 
versation. He was a square shooter 
and Nicky and I both liked him. 

One by one, or in the case of boys 
from the Academy, by fours and 
fives, the customers would start to 
go in. Nicky and I would stand in 
front, smoking. I remember how 
proud I was, loafing in front of the 
place and hearing, just often enough 
to make my spirits soar, someone 
say, nodding toward me: “That's the 
piano player.” I'd look at Nicky then, 
and he'd look at me, good man that 
he was, and I fear I felt a little su- 
perior to my friend, because nobody 
ever said: “That's the operator.” 

It would get to be toward half 
past one. Nicky and I would go into 
the theater and he would climb up 
the iron ladder to the operating 
room. On a good afternoon, by that 
time, there would be perhaps 300 
people seated. That was pretty good, 
when it is figured at 15¢ for kids 
and 20¢ for grown-up people. 











Academy boys were estimated as 
grow.i-up people. 

They had no popcorn machines or 
anything else, just a movie show, 
that’s all. I'd take a last drag on the 
Sweet Caporal outside, the lights 
would be all on inside as | stepped 
in, and I would walk down the aisle 
in a kind of mild swagger. They'd 
clap. The applause was not for me. 
It was because they knew by my go- 
ing to the piano the show was about 
to start. | took the applause as if it 
were for me, although in my head I 
knew better. It made me feel I was 
quite a guy. I was only 19 or so. 

The piano was an upright. It cost 
$268, and it came from Knuepfer & 
Dimmock, in Lawrence. | know be- 
cause my mother had bought the 
same one, at $2 a month, and that is 
where I had learned, if learning it 
could be called, to bang on the 
thing. It was down in a pit, but the 
pit had no depth. Mr. Resnik was 
not a stingy man, but he had to 
make all he could out of the theater. 
So he squeezed in all the seats pos- 
sible. The piano, in this pit, had its 
keyboard about a foot above the 
floor of the auditorium. So I sat on 
the floor. Mr. Resnik, long before, 
had had Nicky saw the legs off a 
kitchen chair and put it on the 
floor in front of the piano, and he 
bought a cushion for it. So, in a 
manner of speaking, I sat on the 
floor. On busy days, there was a 
spectator on either side of me, usu- 
ally a kid, because only kids would 
want to sit that close to the screen 
and look directly up. Looking di- 
rectly up is what I had to do all the 
time. Didn’t bother me. 

I'd adjust the cushion on the 
sawed-off kitchen chair and sit down. 
Overture. 


That overture was a honey. Al- 
ways march time. Frequently, in def- 
erence to the scholastic mob from 
Phillips Academy, I would give them 
a college march tune which to this 
day I still hear once in a while on 
the newsreels. 


Behind me, during the overture, I 
would hear the scuffling of feet get- 
ting into anticipatory position, and 
the additional patrons coming in. 
Nicky, up in the booth, had control 
of the light on the piano. Once in 
a while he would flick it on and off, 
prankishly, in a kind of hello, or as 
if to say, ““Here we go again.” 

The show would open with a 
travelogue, about some strange land 
far from Andover. One reel. For 
that I played noncommittal music, 
neither a waltz nor a polka, nor 
anything. Favorite one was Wedding 
of the Winds. Kind of cozy. 

Now the big feature! 


(Memory may trick me at this 
point, and I do not want to do any 
injustice to Miss Minter, who was 
good. Yet there were pictures like 
this feature. |couldn’t make them up.) 

I had practically only one lead-in 
to the feature. It was Chinese Lullaby 
from East is West, starring Fay 
Bainter. That was good for the 
opening because it began in the mid- 
dle of the piano with seven crashing 
chords, a pause, and then the same 
seven chords an octave higher. (For 
some reason, in silent movie days, 
anything played hellangone up on 
the piano was Chinese.) 

After the two sets of chords came 
an arpeggio, and then | would 
swing into the simple melody, car- 
ried with the left hand. All the while, 
on the screen so immediately above 
me, the titles were being shown. 
Behind me, the shuffling of feet was 
growing less and less audible. The 
people were settling down. 

On the screen, the interior of a 
cabin. A trapper is saying good-by 
to his wife. He has a_ buckskin 
jacket and pants, and a Daniel 
Boone hat, a rifle under his arm. 
On the floor is a child, apparently 
eight months old, playing and show- 
ing, in a close-up, a set of Birdseye 
frozen curls. 

Nice quiet music then. Until the 
dog shows up. He comes gallump- 
ing in, and I have to shift to Has 
Anybody Here Seen Rover? That 
was a piece that had a whistle part 
in it. When I came to the whistle 
part, the Academy boys behind me 
would whistle. Good dog music, 
that Rover number. 

At this juncture, the plot sets in in 
earnest. I sail into some more home- 
made waltzes. They all sound sus- 
piciously like nothing, except that 
they are all in three-quarter time. 

The trapper, rather abruptly, has 
left the cabin. We look back in there 
and see it still contains the wife, the 
baby, and the dog. The heimgemacht 
waltzes continue. Maybe once in a 
while Tales From the Vienna Woods 
sneaks in, since I see a tree. 

QUICK! flash of skulking In- 
dians. I shift remarkably quickly 
into what was known as Hurry Num- 
ber 63. | had a book of short bursts 
of music, for movie piano-players, 
which contained numbered “hur- 
ries,” or excitement music, as well 
as “lentos,” or gentle stuff, and so 
on. My favorite hurry was Num- 
ber 63. That was a thing played al- 
ternately with the left and right hand, 
agitato, as they'd call it at Carnegie 
Hall. At almost the same time | 
would work in some Indian music. 
That consisted mostly of banging 
a chord of A natural and E natural 
over and over with the left hand and 
playing any old thing with the right. 


The Indians move near the cabin. 
I keep rolling on A flat with both 
hands. We're inside the cabin again. 
The wife is at her tasks. Waltz. 
Baby and dog are playing together. 
It is a lovely scene. Quick version of 
Anybody Here Seen Rover? mixed 
up with Rock-a-bye Baby in the 
Treetop, both fast versions. 

Back to the Indians. I have to 
shift fast here. The Indian music al- 
most gets mixed up with the waltz, 
Hurry Number 63, Rover, and Rock- 
a-bye, but somehow I manage it. 

This is an exciting part, and to top 
it all, the light on the piano begins to 
blink. Nicky is keyed up too. | 
glance back over my shoulder and 
see, through the square hole in the 
operating room, the dark Italian 
eye of my pal. It is a laughing eye 
and it is a friendly eye, which spurs 
me on to new endeavor. I give the 
piano complete hell. 

The Indians start shooting arrows. 
Not plain arrows. Arrows with 
lighted paper or something like it on 
them. The theory is that the cabin 
is so highly inflammable that the 
touch of one piece of lighted paper 
against it would turn it into a holo- 
caust. It does, indeed, for one 
arrow, with lighted paper, hits the 
cabin in a close-up. 

That calls for fire music. Easy. 
Just hit A flat high up and roll it. A 
flat rolled is fire music, I don’t care 
what you say. 

The Missus, as she might be 
called for handiness, glances through 
the window and sees the flames. 
Sees the Indians too. | play tragic 
music. Very low. Very somber. 
Minor chords. 

Quick shift again. The trapper’s 
lady runs back to the baby, picks 
her up, clasps her in her arms. Sec- 
onds of soft music for close-up of 
mother and child. 

To make everything clear, there is 
a close-up of the father, Boone-hat 
himself, taking an animal out of one 
of his traps. That proves, in case 
anyone has forgotten, that he isn’t 
home. 

The interior of the cabin again. 
She’s decided what to do. She finds, 
right in front of our very eyes, pa- 
per and pencil. She scribbles a note. 
The note comes up big in a close-up. 
It says: “Come quick. INDIANS!” 

She pins the note on the collar of 
the faithful dog, while I give them 
Rover fast again. She opens the door, 
the dog runs out, an Indian shoots 
at him, the blackguard, but misses. 
The cabin is flaming. 

I am in an awful jam here, trying 
to figure out whether to play dog 
music, fire music, Indian music or 
mother music, and I wind up with a 
parlay of the whole outfit. 

Continued on Page 106 
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COED CAMP 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch Camp 


Boys & girls 9-17. Mayer, Ariz. 40,000-acre cattle ranch 
Daily riding. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. Swim 
ming pool, tennis, crafts. Ranch chores. Modern facilities 
4000’ elev. Cool, dry summers. Also winter school 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 
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Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch School 
Boys & girls 8-18. On 40,000-acre working cattle 
High scholastic standard Accredited by 
Phoenix High School. Horse for each student. Ranch chores 
Riflery. Sport Healthy, homelike life. Also summer 
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HOLIDAY— who and where 


People and places the world over produce a new kind of travel story 


23 Kids and Us 


@ Shop talk is rarely of much inter- 
est, even to the man in the next seat 
on the commuting train, but this 
time we think you'll forgive us. Be- 
cause it is probably a fact that there 
has never been a single magazine 
story with such a breadth of subject 
matter, such a diversity of back- 
grounds, such a wealth of intimate 
and important personal details as 
our three-part report on Youth and 
the World, which begins this month 
on Page 90. We think you'd like to 
know some of the history, the hard 
work and headaches behind a story 
which covers 23 individuals in 14 
countries and five continents. 

Youth and the World was born in 
the summer of 1949, when HOLIDAY 
realized, along with several million 
other people, that a_ half-century 
mark was almost upon us. We all 
talked about it a lot here. We con- 
sidered some kind of survey of the 
whole world in 1950 or some kind of 
historical survey of the past 50 
years (one of those standard old 
photo-collecting jobs ,beginning with 
Queen Victoria and ending with 
Hiroshima). And then, bit by bit, an 
Idea emerged. No one, it occurred 
to us, is as interested in the past 50 
years as he is in the next 50. Why 
not do a survey of the second 50 years 
of the 20th Century? 

Enter, at this point, Bob Capa. 
Mr. Capa, the celebrated Hun- 
garian-born photographer-writer, 
was one of many regular HOLIDAY 
contributors to whom we talked 
about the year 1950 and the years 
1950-2000. Now, Bob Capa is the 
director of an extraordinary group 
of photographers known as Mag- 
num Photos, which includes a half 
dozen of the very best picture men 
in the world today. Capa, realizing 
his group was accustomed to cover- 
ing a world beat, took his problem 
to his resident geniuses, and in con- 
sultations with HOLIDAY’s editors 
by cable and air mail, and through 
talks in Paris, Philadelphia and 
New York—worked out the an- 
swer. Let's, they agreed, do a story 
about the people who are just com- 
ing of age around 1950, and who will 
make most of the history of the 
next 50 years. They will be 70 years 
old in the year 2000, and if we can 


look at them now, find out what 
they think, what their hopes and 
fears are, we will have the best pos- 
sible slant on the next half century. 
It will be a new thing: history seen 
forward instead of backward. 

Capa did the first story—the 
sample take. He picked Germany, 
the country most torn by the crises 
of the recent past, and he went there 
with some misgivings, looking for a 
German boy. “I spent my twentieth 
year in Germany in 1933,” Capa 
says, “when the twenty-year-old 
Germans were marching in shining 
boots and fighting in the streets un- 
der swastikas. The next time | saw 
young Germans was at the surrender 
of the Afrika Korps in Tunisia, and 
their boots were worn and dusty and 
their faces sullen. I didn’t look for- 
ward with any pleasure to my third 
meeting, but my curiosity was greater 
than my dislike.” The results of 





Bob Capa directed 
the field work 


that third meeting, the story of a 
young German miner, will be in- 
cluded in Youth and the World next 
month. 

After that first story, Magnum 
photographers, including Henri Car- 
tier-Bresson, Ernst Haas, Werner 
Bischof, David Seymour and Her- 
bert List, began fanning out—to 
Syria, England, Yugoslavia, Nor- 
way, the Orient, Africa and South 
\merica. And as their results 
hundreds of remarkable photo- 


HOLIDAY 


graphs and all the detailed, telling 
questionnaires which their subjects 
began 
to pour in to the HOLIDAY offices, 
our own problems grew. It was 
mostly a problem of too many fine 
pictures and too much vital informa- 
tion that just fad to be printed 
Youth and the World went up, by 


filled out about themselves 


Stages, from a one-part to a two- 
part and then to a three-part story. 
It was the biggest job Houmpay had 
ever faced. 

In the end, some 150 photos out 
of 1500 were chosen by Graphics 
Editor Frank Zachary, Art Editor 
Steve Biggs and Photo Editor Lou 
Mercier. More than 5000 photo- 
stats of the pictures were ordered for 
use in sample layouts. Zachary and 
his two assistants estimate 720 
hours, mostly late ones, spent on 
the story. Associate Editor Roger 
Angell, who wrote the text, sat in 


Photo Editor Mercier, Graphics Editor Zachary, 
Associate Editor Angell sifted, weighed and 
argued for 720 rugged hours. 





on the layout work, too, usually to 
shout things like: “You can’t cut 
that Yugoslavian. girl to 900 words! 
I want to write a book about her!” 

Now that the job is done, all of 
us here feel we have gained some- 
thing we didn’t have before: we have 
gained the knowledge of 23 young 
people from all over the world, and 
we feel that we know them, not as 
subjects of a story, but as real peo- 


ple, as triends. We hope you'll feel. 


the same way. rHE END 
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e Come to colorful, carefree Cuba. 
luxury and old-world charm, 


sports, fiestas, night-clubs, gaming. 


See centuries-old cities, famed spas, 


the Isle of Pines. This fascinating for- | 


eign land is only 90 miles from the | 
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U.S.—no passports necessary for 


U.S. citizens 













Picturesque life, mu- 
sical romantic people 
heighten your vaca- 
tion fun. 
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abound in Cuba's blue 
waters. 
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Exploring the won- 
ders of the land is an 
ever popular pastime 
Information from your 
Travel Agent or 


CUBAN 


TOURIST COMMISSION | 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd Street 
MIAMI: 446 E. Flagler Street 
HAVANA: P. ©. Box 1609 
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U.S. Highway 66, near Kingman 





ARIZONA says hello to thousands of newcomers each year, 


and many never say good-by. They stay, held by 


the lure of the West, the summery climate, the spellbinding scenery, 


and the vigor of living in the crisp desert air 


by DEBS MYERS 


_ emcating considers its winter climate to be 
/ among the most rewarding blessings the Al- 
mighty has seen fit to bestow upon man—not as 
important as breathing but a passably close sec- 
ond. This viewpoint has merit. When I boarded 
the train at New York City in midwinter, bound 
for Arizona, the sky was the color of warmed-over 
gravy and a bitter wind pounded the skyscrapers. 
At Chicago, rain had turned to sleet and the 
temperature was two below zero. Thirty-five 
hours later, 1887 miles beyond Chicago, when 
the train reached Phoenix, the temperature was 
72 and a brilliant sun made it seem late spring 

Men on the street were in shirt sleeves, and girls 
wore summer dresses. The car that took me from 
the station to the hotel was a convertible, with the 
top down. The streets were lined with orange and 
palm trees; at the city’s edges were orange, grape- 
fruit, lemon and lime groves bearing fruit. In the 
hotel restaurant a man was drinking a rum collins 
while his wife sipped iced tea. The man unfolded 
a copy of the Milwaukee Journal and showed his 
wife the headline: “Sub-zero Blizzard Hits.”’ 
“Really going through hell back home,” he said, 
with snug satisfaction 

It wasn't many years ago that the word Arizona 
conjured up visions of Geronimo, Wyatt Earp, 
Billy the Kid and an implausibly stacked rancher’s 
daughter, all galloping hell-bent for nowhere, 
like the jacket on a Zane Grey novel. Today mil- 
lions of Americans have found out what Arizona 
is really like. In few places has so much happened 
so fast. In the lifetime of men and women who 
made their own laws and built Arizona into a 
state, cities with gleaming buildings and sprawl- 
ing green lawns have grown where there were only 
sand, cacti and mesquite 

The desert itself—once a wasteland where only 
the tough or lucky could survive—is now a 
winter playground, occupied by travelers from 
October to May 
coming back 


Those who can afford it keep 
Thousands of others, fed up with 
snow, furnaces and virus cures that won't work, 
find or create a job and settle down to stay. (This 
isn’t always easy. Typical of resort areas, prices 
aren't low, salaries aren't high, and jobs are often 
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the mountains 


hard to find. In other words, living is simple, but 
it isn’t always simple to make a living.) 

Arizona claims to have more sun—more mel- 
than any other place in the 
world. Somehow, the sun seems to set the hor- 
> vibrating. Quiet, mild- 
appearing men emerge in gaudy cowboy clothes 
which afford equal freedom to their shirttails 
and inhibitions 


low, pleasant sun 


mones of the visit« 


Many women, following the 
same pattern, take on the appearance of Ca- 
lamity Jane as processed by Elizabeth Arden; 
others, scorning Western styles, become anti- 
septically tweedy, as though they expected a 
fashion photographer to pop out of the mes- 
juite and snap them with their favorite water 
spaniel. 

A Phoenix newspaper columnist named Bert 
Fireman told me: “There are more cowboy 
clothes worn in Arizona now than during the 
peak of the cowboy days. In the old days when a 
cowboy came to town, he usually dressed in a 
blue serge suit from Sears Roebuck.” It isn’t 
easy, except for the experts, to distinguish the 
visitors from the genuine Westerners. Not all 
cowboys, alas, are bowlegged, or squint their 
eyes like William S. Hart. 

When Arizonans talk about their climate 
which, understandably, is a prime conversation 
piece—it is best to inquire which climate, because 
Arizona has a sumptuous variety. In midwinter, 
you can play golf in a T-shirt in the afternoon, 
but you'll need a jacket once the sun sets behind 
There isn’t much twilight in 
Arizona, just a soft blue sky overhead, then a 
sunset so incredible it appears painted by a daft 
surrealist. You can swim in Phoenix and a little 
more than an hour later, traveling by airplane, 
you can ski at Flagstaff. One day at the Grand 
Canyon, during a driving snow storm, I inquired 
about the weather at Phoenix and Tucson. 
“Sun's out,” I was told. “Temperature about 70.” 
Further, while Phoenix and Tucson are sweltering 
during the summer, the people in the mountain- 
ous northern part of the state are likely to be 
sleeping under blankets. As an illustration, a ski 
meet is held at Flagstaff every Fourth of July 


To understand Arizona’s climate, you need to 
know that this is a land of distance and geograph- 
ical contrast. Arizona is spread over 113,956 
square miles, which means, according to those 
Statisticians who get excited about such things, 
that Arizona ts as big as Illinois and Wisconsin 
put together, with room enough left over to graze 
a few hundred head of broad-beamed Hereford 
cattle. Arizona is far from flat; it has plenty of 
mountains, many of them in the midst of the 
desert. Nor does the desert itself fit the popular 
misconception of a bleak and torture/ expanse of 
yellow-white sand, lifeless except for r.ttlesnakes, 
Gila monsters and itchy old prospectors willing to 
share the last swig out of their canteens with 
their faithful burros. (In Arizona, I saw only one 
prospector; he was methodically kicking his 
burro in the hind quarters in an effort to make the 
animal move.) Actually, the desert is full of life, 
both plant and animal; the year around there are 
cacti and green shrubbery, and in the spring when 
the flowers bloom it is a tapestry in Technicolor. 

At first many visitors dislike the desert; intui- 
tively, they feel it isn’t to be trusted. But the 
desert has a way of creeping inside you. First 
thing you know, you’re falling in love with the 
place, not wanting to live anywhere else. It hap- 
pens to a lot of people, though few of them ever 
really get to know the desert. The desert is a place 
of moods, with the whims and guile of a range 
mustang. It is usually cozening, always contrary, 
and sometimes cruel. 

In the mornings, the desert earth has the clean, 
fresh smell of herbs and shrubbery, and the wind 
makes a whispering noise like a random lullaby. 
During the full sun there is a hush over the land, 
the rocks glisten with fool’s gold, and the moun- 
tains in the distance are silent reminders that this 
was once a brooding emptiness. At night, the 
desert comes into its own; from beyond the steel 


and stone of the Continued on Page 30 
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MONUMENT VALLEY: The giant Mittens stick 
up 1200 feet into the sky at the Arizona-Utah bor- 
der. Road runs on the Valley floor, two miles away. 
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Continued from we himself something 
of an old-timer and feels qualified to cuss the 
ummers authoritatively, though you would have 
to prod him with a blowtorch to get him to 
move anywhere else 

Contributing to the complexity of the Arizona 
character ts the state's sizable Indian population 
There are about 60,000 Indians in fifteen separate 
nations living on seventeen reservations. Like 
Indians in other states, many of them seem con 
fused, apprehensive over the future, often resent 
ful of the white man’s careless way with promises 
ind weary of his pretensions 

In Flagstatl, while talking with a young Navaho 
named Virgil Tiyo, | noticed an Indian and his 
vile, both blanketed, walking along the street 
with a portable radio, listening to Arthur Giod 
trey. A portly Eastern visitor, wearing boots, 
tight-fitting cowboy pants, purple shirt and big 
white hat, motioned for the Indians to halt, and 
took their picture. The visitor was laughing so 
hard he had trouble focusing the camera 


Tiyo turned to me, shaking his head. “I wish I 


had the money,” he said, “to take the pictures of 
* 


ome of these people who consider us so comical 
It would make an interesting album. At nights be- 
fore | went to sleep | would get out the album and 
look at it. It might be that other Indians also 
would consider the pictures of these white men 


amusing. It might help us to sleep better.” 


4 capsuled index to Arizona’s character can be 
found in the city of Phoenix, which reflects much 
of the best in the state and probably a little of the 
worst. As befits the capital city of a state proud of 
its scenery, Phoenix ts a lush green oasis rising 
dramatically from the treeless desert. Rimming 
the city on every side are gaunt mountains 
Camelback, the Superstition, the Four Peaks 
silently emphasizing that this was a barren noth- 
ingness before men created a farm empire by 
means of canals carved through the desert 

Some of these irrigation ditches follow the pat- 
tern established hundreds of years ago by Indians 
who built a primitive civilization, then vanished 
According to legend, Phoenix was named by an 
early-day canal builder, Darrell Duppa—vart- 
ously considered a scholar or stewbum, take your 
choice—-who was impressed with the idea of a town 
rising on the ruins of a departed civilization 

Today Phoenix is in the heart of the Salt River 
Valley, an oval bow! twenty miles wide and forty 
miles long, where farmers raise lettuce, cotton and 
other crops the year around. The Salt River, 
the Phoenix area, incidentally, has all the requi- 
sites of ariver save one: no water. Exceptin unusual 
flood time, it’s as dry as Carry Nation’s cupboard 

The mountain snow water which rolls in 
the upper stretches of the Salt River ts im 
pounded by a series of dams forty to ninety miles 
away. This water, routed to the arid soil of the 
valley through canals, is the reason Phoenix has 
grown so rapidly, from 30,000 in 1920 to 106,818 


today, plus at least as Continued on Page 34 
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dress of many artists, writers and craftsmen, in- 
cluding Clarence Budington Kelland, the author; 
Kenneth Begay and Alan Kee, Navaho silver- 
smiths; Pop Chalee, who specializes in Indian 
paintings ; George Cavalliere, who forges remark- 
able creations in ornamental iron, and Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the distinguished architect, whose 
winter workshop, Taliesin West—designed, of 
course, by Wright—pops the eyes of even blasé 
visitors. 

In event you're wondering, the word Taliesin 
is Welsh, and means “shining brow.” To Wright 
life on the desert is a “spiritual cathartic.” He 
discusses desert architecture in understandable 
terms: “The Arizona desert is no place for the 
hard box walls of the houses of the Middle West 
and East. Here all is sculptured by wind and 
water, patterned in color and texture; rocks and 
reptiles no less than the cacti. A desert building 
should be nobly simple in outline as the region 
itself is sculptured.” 

Wickenburg, fifty miles northwest of Phoenix, 
is the capital of the dude-ranch country, pro- 
claiming that it has every kind of ranch for every 
kind of dude. One of the best-known is the Re- 
muda, started twenty-five years ago by Jack Bur- 
den and Bob White, a couple of young fellows 
from the East. Burden and White were in Wicken- 
burg on a week end discussing the idea of start- 
ing a dude ranch when a young woman named 
Sophie Fletcher asked them to recommend a 
place where she and a party of friends could relax 
and ride horses. They told her they knew the 
Se ' ; , , 

exact place, signed up the party, rented a ranch 
TALIESIN WEST, Frank Lloyd Wright's bizarrely beautiful winter quarters, blends into the desert landscape 


and horses the same afternoon and called their 
north of Phoenix. Here the master and his fellowship of students work out bold new architectural ideas 


place the Remuda. Today the Remuda is oper- 
ated by Mrs. Sophie Burden, who married her 
host, now dead, twenty-five years ago. 

The man in Phoenix probably most responsible 
for persuading wealthy visitors to stay and buy 
ranches is Walter Bimson, president of the Valley 
National Bank. Bimson is a unique banker; the 
Valley National Bank is a unique bank. I first 
heard of Bimson from Simon Casady, publisher 
of the city’s only daily newspaper, the Republic- 
Gazette. “Be sure to see Walter Brmson,”’ Casady 


Continued from Page 32 many more people 


in the suburbs, which stretch for miles 


Eastern businessmen who came to Arizona to 
soak up the winter sunshine and decided to take 
partial root in the desert soil. 

George Borg, a Midwestern industrialist, ar- 
rived in Phoenix in 1944 to negotiate for a re- 
search plant. He reserved rooms at Jokake Inn for 
four days. The deal failed to materialize but four 
months later Borg was still there. To his business 
associates who pressed him to return home, he 
wired, “If you want to see me, you'll have to 
come here.’ For a while, he reserved accommo- 


A Phoenix merchant and civic leader named 
Barry Goldwater predicts a Phoenix population 
of 400,000 by 1960 and a million by the year 2000, 
which illustrates how the buoyant desert air en- 
ables a man to look over the mesquite clumps to 
the mountaintops. “All you have to do,”’ Gold- 
water says, “is to spit on the desert and something 
will grow. It isn’t the old families like mine, 
though, who have built this city. It’s the new- 


said. “He’s a banker who operates with horse 
sense and imagination, not a guillotine.” 
During the depths of the depression, when most 


comers. They see two things they like: climate bankers were reluctant to lend money to anyone, 


and opportunity. If the old families had their 
way, this would still be a one-horse town.” 


dations for the visiting executives at a guest 
ranch. Two years later he built Casa Blanca, one 
of the outstanding resorts of the countryside. 

In Phoenix the visitor soon learns to adjust There are accommodations in and around 
himself to surprise. When I first walked into the 
high-ceilinged lobby of the Adams Hotel, a city 


Bimson told his staff, “We're going into mass pro- 
duction on small loans. For years people have 
been paying heavy interest to loan sharks because 
the banks wouldn't lend to them. Let’s show 
these people we're here to help them.” In the 
twenty years he has been in Phoenix, Bimson has 
played an important role in pushing electrifica- 
tion and modern plumbing into remote desert 
settlements, has helped countless tenant farmers 
become independent, and has established hun- 
dreds of wage earners in business 


Phoenix for every kind of visitor, from pleasant 
quarters in a motel, $6 per day for a couple, to 
the gold-plated resorts where the fee runs up to 
$68 a day per couple, American plan. The more 
noteworthy of these resorts include the Arizona 
Biltmore, one of the truly magnificent resort 
hotels of the country, the Castle Hot Springs 
Hotel, the San Marcos, El Chorro, the Wigwam, 


landmark and rendezvous for catthkemen and poli- 
ticians, | blinked and looked again. | had been 
conditioned to many types of wildlife in hotels, 
but this was the first time | ever had seen a bull in 
a hotel lobby, not a large bull, perhaps, by Ari- 
zona standards, but large enough to look moder- 


ately odd amidst the leather furnishings. It devel- 
oped the bull was an ad for a livestock show. 
From atop the Adams, where there is a swim- 
ming pool on the sun patio, or the fourteen-stc7y 
Westward Ho, another excellent hotel, it is pos- 
sible to see, stretching around the perimeter of the 
valley, the luxurious resorts and the lush private 
estates of such gentry as P. K. Wrigley and Fow- 
ler McCormick. Much of the capital that built 
these establishments comes from Midwestern and 
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the Arizona Ambassador, the Arizona Manor, 
Camelback Inn, Jokake inn, Paradise Inn, the 
Royal Palms and the Casa Blanca at Scottsdale. 

Scottsdale is a litthe community which calls it- 
self the West's most Western town and prides it- 


self on being picturesque. With its store fronts of 


knotty pine, peeled pine porticoes and hitching 
rails, Scottsdale resembles a Western movie set in 
which the director decided to replace horses with 
station wagons. The town is the post-office ad- 


woman in the house?” 


*“There’s an extra man here. Is there an extra 


Continued on Page 36 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, a spectacular Indian ruin in 
Canyon de Chelly, is niched into the towering red- 
sandstone walls, impregnable and practically inac- 
cessible. Its architects lived nine centuries ago. 





Continued from ‘Page 34 4 woman stepped 
into the group of square dancers. The caller 
clapped his hands to the boisterous rhythm 
of the phonograph music and set the dancers 
capering with 

“Duck for an oyster, dive tor a clam 

Dive for your home in the happy land.” 

The scene was a square dance at the Triple H 
resort ranch, eight miles east of Tucson. The 
caller was a rangy man in his shirt sleeves, an 
oversize Western tie loose at his neck The 
dancers spun about the ranch-house floor, the 
people on the side lines tapped their feet in time 
with the music and the caller jigged a little as he 
cried out his commands 

“When you meet your partner, what do you 

do” 
You swing your partner and she swings you.” 
Square dances are Common across the country, 
and this one was nothing unusual except for one 
thing: the caller was United States Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas. If, by chance, 
you had last seen the Justice in his black robes 
grouped austerely with his colleagues in the 
marble Supreme Court building in Washington, 
the effect was—well, it was a little startling 

The people at the dance took it casually ; Justice 
Douglas, it seems, comes to Arizona whenever 
he can and, if possible, attends a square dance 
Earlier in the evening, when he had first entered 
the ranch house, several of the dancers greeted 
him as an old acquaintance 

“Doggone it, Judge,” a man said, “for years I've 
been wanting to see you get off the bench and 
back into politics, but you've been ducking it.’ 

The judge chuckled. “I’m still ducking,” he 
said 


“Do you think, Judge,” a woman inquired, 


yor 


“that you'll fall off a horse this trip’ 
‘| guess a man has to do a thing only once,” 
Douglas said, “and he gets a reputation for it.” 
Later, leaving while the dance was still going 
on, | saw the swirling figures of the dancers out- 
lined against the window and heard a man’s 
voice—a little hoarse now-—shouting 

“| got a gal at the head of the holler 

She won't lead and | won't foller 

“That Judge Douglas,” said an elderly man, 
standing in the doorway with his wife, “he’s a 
pistol.”” 

Matter of fact, it takes more than a Supreme 
Court Justice calling a square dance to surprise 
Tucson. For a sprightly city still suffering from 
growing pains, Tucson is curiously reminiscent of 
a wise old man who has seen too much to get into 
a dither about anything. Few cities combine so 
much of the old and new. Tucson has been under 
the flags of three countries: Spain, Mexico, Amer- 
ica. During the Civil War, the town changed 
hands twice, both times without a battle. In 1861, 
the Union garrison abandoned the settlement and 
six months later the Confederates moved in 
Later the Confederates retreated before the Cali- 


fornia volunteers, and Continued on Page 38 
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GRAND CANYON from Point Imperial, north rim, 
in one of its million moods. Greatest spectacle 
in the nation, the titanic gully cuts a 217-mile 
gash in Northern Arizona, with whole ranges of 
mile-high mountains pushing up from its depths. 














i on May 20, 1862 
ion becar nion territory again. In the 
old days walled garrison town defending 
itself against raiding Apaches. In those days it 
vas aS tough a town as could be found in the 
West. An early-day historian summarized the 
ituation thu If the world were searched over 
| uppose ther ould not be found so degraded 
a set of villains as then formed the principal 
wcety of Tucson 

loday it 15 one of the fastest-growing, most 
vital and t colortul cities to be found any 
where. It isn’t preciously Western, mind you, but 
naturally colortul. A street scene on a typical day 
is likely to include ranchers, cowboys, Indians 
from the nearby Papago Reservation, Mexicans, 
artists, writers, sculptors, soldiers from the Davis 
Monthan Air Force Base, Eastern dudes, con 
valescents fleeing Eastern winters, university pro 
fessors and students, and perhaps a professor 
with Geiger counter and burro, though the pro 
fessor is likely to have sold his burro and bought 
a Jeep by this time 

A lot of visitors coming into Arizona by train 
top first at Tucson, 121 miles southeast of 
Phoenix, and having stopped there, see no use in 
going farther. What, they ask, can be better than 
this? Tucson, like Phoenix, is a winter resort that 
lives up to the name: sunshine during eighty-four 
out of every hundred daylight hours during the 
year, an average humidity of 34 per cent and an 
altitude of 2400 feet. This adds up to a climate 
that is warm, sunny and dry 

In the past ten years Tucson has just about 
doubled its population, which includes 45,454 
within the enty limits or 125,000 in the Tucson 
area. Many of the newcomers have come because 
the climate is good for what ails them, whether it 
is rheumatism, asthma, arthritis or a plain dislike 
of cold weather 

The Tucson area receives an average of only 
12.5 inches of rain a year and the city pumps its 
water out of twenty-eight deep wells which tap 
both the basic water table and the dry Santa Cruz 
River. This is causing a disturbing decline in the 
underground water level, but Tucson does not 
engage in public lamentation; it is too busy 
counting up its assets which include—in addition 
to its climate and the acquisition of new indus 
try—copper, cattle, cotton and culture. Much of 
the culture is concentrated at the University of 
Arizona, which ts located tn the middle of the city 
on an attractive forty-acre tract (presented to the 
city nearly sixty years ago by three public-spirited 
gamblers who evidently had a penchant for 
higher education) 

Che university represents a major victory over 
rival Phoenix. Many years ago, so the story goes, 
there were tw pieces Of political pie to be 
awarded, a state university and a state hospital 
Phoenix, being the capital, had first choice and 
took the hospital, which appeared a more reward 
ing proposition than an infant college. Today the 
university has nearly 6000 students and a good 
academic rating. Phoenix wryly wonders how it 
could have been so wrong 

Ultimately, though, Tucson's well-being rests 
on its climate. It has been only during recent 
years since the organization of a promotional 
group known as the Sunshine Climate Club 


that Tucson really has bragged about its ad- 
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vantages. Now thousands of persons are find- 
ing out every year that Tucson is not merelya place 
with a pleasant climate, but a place where they 
can live as relaxed, casual and carefree as they 
want, dependent only upon their ambitions 
ind the state of their pocketbooks 

Like Phoenix, Tucson has tourist facilities de- 
signed to meet varying budgets—-motels, ornate 
lodges, and hotels like the Santa Rita, the Pioneer 
and the Westerner. The elaborate resorts outside 
the city include El Conquistador, the Arizona Inn, 
Caravan Inn, El Dorado Lodge, Hacienda del 
Sol, Pepper Tree Inn, Sierra Vista Lodge and The 
Lodge on the Desert 

An illustration of what can happen to people 
who pull up stakes and move to Tucson ts fur- 
nished by a young man named H. W. (Bill) 
Taylor and his wife, Susan. He originally lived in 
Detroit, where he owned an insurance brokerage 
business; she lived in Cincinnati. During the war 
they met while he was recovering from wounds 
suffered when a Jeep hit a mine, promptly fell in 
love and got married. Somehow, the brokerage 
business wasn't fun any more, so they sold out 
and headed for the West, hoping they would find 
a place they would like 

A couple of weeks later, they drove into 
Tucson, lounged in their convertible in the bright 
sunshine, breathed deeply of the clean desert air, 
looked at the distant mountains, wreathed in 
purple, and looked at each other 
“Honey,” he said, “what do you think?” 

“Uh-huh,” she said 

They took the money from the sale of the bro- 
kerage firm and bought a 60-acre tract with 6000 
trees bearing grapefruit, limes, lemons, oranges, 
dates and figs. The grove was beautiful, so was 
the house that went with it; there was, however, 
one trivial handicap. Neither knew anything about 
raising fruit 

The deal became effective on December 31, 
1945. They spent New Year's eve in their new 
home, in tlewmidst of the grove. The next morn- 
ing Bill awakened first. “Susan,” he said, “Tl pull 


up the blind so we Continued on Page 81 
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A tourist’s-eye view of some of Arizona's 


attractions. Perched at lower left is a cactus wren, 


the state bird, beside a pair of 
saguaro-cactus blossoms—the state flower 
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Tile WORLDS 


by JEROME WEIDMAN 


HOME TOWN 


THE visitor to New York who comes out of Grand Central Station 
on a weekday morning, and turns west on 42nd Street toward 
Times Square, will probably notice nothing unusual about. the 
sounds by which he is surrounded. The noises that assault the ear 
in the heart of Manhattan differ little from the noises made by any 
large American city on its way to work, 

The visitor who comes out of Grand Central Station and turns 
toward the East River, however, will soon become aware of an odd 
sensation. By the time he reaches Second Avenue, he will be hear- 
ing clearly the hum of a dozen foreign languages being spoken at 
once. Looking around him, the visitor will note that the surround- 
ing stenographers, secretaries, clerks and executives steaming 
along in the morning race against the time clock are contributing 
not only a variety of foreign tongues but also a variety of foreign 
costumes to New York's morning scene. 

This is entirely as it should be, for the visitor is surrounded by 
some of the 3400 members of the United Nations Secretariat, now 
in the seventh year of its existence, on their way to work in the 
UN's Permanent Headquarters at 42nd Street and the East River 

The fact that the UN has survived into its seventh year is a 
considerable accomplishment, one that deserves not only congratu- 
lations but sympathetic scrutiny as well. It's a tough world, and 
seven is a crucial age—at least for the growing child. 

1 had a date to meet Miss Deborah Griffen, of the American 
Association for the United Nations, at 10:00 A.M. in the lobby of 
the UN General Assembly Building. Among the few virtues to 
which | lay vigorous claim, punctuality is the doven. | have never 
been late for an important engagement, and at eight o’clock that 
morning in my home in Westport, Connecticut, | could see no 
reason to believe this record was in danger. 

At five minutes after eight my oldest son, who ts seven, tried to 
flush one of his blue sneakers and two boxes of red thumb tacks 
down what he calls the “potty” (we are a family of phrasemakers) 
He was only partially successful 

| dropped my razor and leaped to the phone to call the plumber. 
By the time I learned from the telephone-answering service that 
the plumber was on vacation in Florida, it was no longer possible 
io be on time for my appointment with Miss Griffen. | 
called her at once to explain why | would have to take a later 
train into New York. 

“That's quite all right,” Miss Griffen answered cheerfully. “I 
know all about seven-year-olds. The United Nations a/so happens 


to be in its seventh year.” 


The American Association for the United Nations, which is 
privately financed, came into existence twenty-seven years ago as 
the League of Nations Association. The AAUN feels about the UN 
the way a devoted aunt, who has sunk a large part of her limited 
resources in the musical education of a nephew only to discover 
that the boy was born tone deaf, might feel about her second at- 
tempt with the lad’s younger brother. 

There is almost nothing the AAUN, whose honorary presi- 
dent is Sumner Welles and whose board of directors includes 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., will 
not forgive a man who takes an interest in its protégé. I like 
being forgiven, but I dislike taking advantage of those who 
have given their hearts to a cause, so I did not dawdle when 
my train arrived in Grand Central. 

The simplest, and usually quickest way to get from Grand Cen- 
tral Station to the UN ts to walk. As I strode along, it struck me as 
odd and even embarrassing, although when | made the date with 
Miss Griffen she pretended it was neither, that | had never be- 
fore visited the UN. | had any number of excuses, but none 
good enough to change the fact that, during the seven years of 
its stormy existence, | had not made the surprisingly small effort 
necessary to examine, at first hand, the only organization in 
the world dedicated to preventing me and my children from 
being blown to bits next Tuesday. 

1 could feel a sense of mounting excitement, as | dodged through 
the murderous traffic of Third Avenue, at the imminence of my 
first encounter with the organization that came into being in 
San Francisco in June, 1945, upon the signing of a charter that 


includes in its preamble these words: 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS, DETERMINED 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in 
our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind . . . to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person ... to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and other sources of international law 
can be maintained . 

do hereby establish an international organization to be known as the 
UNITED NATIONS 


This sense of excitement was enhanced when I stopped for the 


traffic light at Second Avenue. Here, without warning, | found my- 


self in the center of an animated, but to me incomprehensible, con- 
versation between an Indian girl in a salmon sari and a portly Arab 
in a black tarboosh. Two or three minutes later, when | emerged 


into First Avenue, the Continued on Page 42 





Sharply from the banks of New York's Kast River, reflecting city 


spires that symbolize the modern world, a shaft of glass 

and marble rises toward the sky. Here the traveler finds the city 
of a dream, his own and all mankind's, Like every city. 

the United Nations — Secretariat. Conference and General Assembly 
Buildings —houses people at odds in big and little ways, and 


about these they talk, and as long as they talk there will be no war 








Continued from Page 40 excitement was replaced by some- 
thing very close to shock. It was not merely that the sky line of my 
home town had been changed while | was looking the other way. 


\ whole section of it had vanished! 


What had once (Once? Once, hell! It was only yesterday!) 
been a foul but fascinating maze of badly paved streets, gamy 
breweries, fetid slaughterhouses and unspeakable tenements, all 
jammed against a strip of filthy water front, had been replaced by 
a handsome plaza above which towered what must surely be one 
of the most spectacular architectural creations of our day: the UN 
Secretariat Building, seen for the first time and from a distance, 
looks like a gigantic, oblong, transparent cracker box set on end. 

it is 287 feet long, 73 feet wide, rises thirty-nine stories, or 544 
feet, above street level and, when viewed from east or west, 


creates the illusion that it is made entirely of blue-green glass. It 


isn't, of course. The sheets of glass are held in place by strips of 


aluminum, scarcely nudging the illusion 

Viewed from the north or south, the Secretariat Building pre- 
sents an entirely different image to the astonished eye. From either 
of these compass points, not an inch of glass is visible, only the flat 
surface of the 2000 tons of mottled white Vermont marble with 
which these sides of the building are sheathed. One gets the impres- 
sion, from a distance, of an enormous obelisk that the builders 
neglected to taper into the traditional pyramidion 

Crouched at the foot of this extraordinary structure, which con- 
tains twenty acres of office space, are the General Assembly Build 
ing and the Conference Building. Both, by their titles, seem to be 
self-explanatory; yet this ts like saying a sunset ts self-explanatory. 
| have seen sunsets in the Timor Sea that | have never been able to 
explain even to sympathetic friends. The UN’s General Assembly 
Building has something of the same quality of splendid unreality 

Its sloping, double-concave roof is topped with a shallow dome 
covered in gleaming lead-coated copper. The effect on the eye ts 
somewhat like viewing a section of a surrealist roller coaster. The 
effect on the spirit is a good deal like that achieved by downing the 
first deep swallow of a frosty Martini after a long and difficult 
day: startling, but salubrious. This ts precisely what the architects 


had in mind 


If the members of the General Assembly, meeting in their hand- 
some quarters, can have a similar effect on our untidy, quarrelsome 
world, all the time, money and effort that have been poured into 
the UN will prove to be the greatest cut-rate bargain ever recorded. 

Certainly everything that intelligent planning can do to further 
this end has been done for the General Assembly Building. Its audi- 
torium is 380 feet long and 160 feet wide. It contains 636 seats for 
delegations and observers, 234 seats for the press, two tiers of 
booths for radio and television equipment, and accommodations 
for 800 visitors. The lower levels contain conference and commit- 


tee rooms, radio and recording studios, and the master control 


room for the staggeringly complicated communications system 


that serves the entire headquarters. 

There is nothing complicated about the main public entrance, 
at the north side of the General Assembly Building. Because of its 
dimensions, plus the specially designed glass set into marble piers, 
the subdued atmosphere and lighting of the lobby is distinctly 
reminiscent of a cathedral nave. Only those who are indifferent to 
the appalling lessons of recent history could quarrel with the inten- 
tions of the architects to achieve precisely this effect. 

Their intentions for the Conference Building were somewhat 
different. This third unit in the UN architectural group serves as a 
link between the gigantic glass cracker box, or Secretariat Building, 
and the huge parliamentary chamber, or General Assembly Build- 
ing. The Conference Building is a six-story structure designed pri- 
marily to house three principal UN organs: the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council. It 
is also designed to serve the human needs of the 3400 members of 
the UN Secretariat and their endless stream of visitors. It contains 
a post office; a cafeteria; quarters for the newspaper, radio and 
television reporters assigned to cover the UN; a restaurant for 
delegates; two small private dining rooms for VIPs; a shoeshine 
man who can urge his services on you in thirteen different lan- 
guages; several radio studios and control rooms; a recording 
studio; a lounge for staff members; a lounge for delegates, complete 
with bar, private switchboard, soundproofed telephone booths and 
a screen for showing films; and a bulletin board for staff mem- 


bers to remind them of the weekly meeting of the UN Chess Club, 

























the fact that the UN Spring Dance will be held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Garden City Hotel (Tickets $2.00, Dress Optional), 
and that a good silver-fox fur cape can be bought at a bargain by 
calling Extension 21643. 

In the purely physical sense, it is in the Conference Building that 
the international quality of the UN is most readily apparent. The 
materials that have gone into its construction are a roll call of the 
world’s astonishing variety: bizilon from the Belgian Congo, tap- 
estries from China, elm from Norway, carpeting from France, 
curtains from Czechoslovakia, chairs from Denmark, tables from 
Canada, limestone from England, marble from Italy, fabrics from 
the Netherlands, statuary from Greece, native lumber from South 
Africa, Cuba, Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. All to- 
gether, about twenty-five countries made contributions toward the 
furnishings of the Conference Building, among them several that 


are not members of the UN. 


These three structures—the UN Secretariat Building, the Gen- 
eral Assembly Building and the Conference Building—are set in 
what is undoubtedly one of the world’s most expensive pieces of 
real estate: an eighteen-acre tract of land stretching from 42nd 
Street to 48th Street, between First Avenue and the East River. 

The UN is not a rich man’s organization. It is, in fact, so far as 
its own resources may be counted, stony broke. It lives from hand 
to mouth, on budgets appropriated from year to year by the mem- 
ber nations, and quite a few of those member nations are on their 
financial uppers. But the UN has its friends, not only in high places 
but in the chips as well: this fabulous piece of real estate came into 
the possession of the UN because John D. Rockefeller, Jr., one of 
the greatest givers of all time, made a dramatic gift of $8,500,000 
toward the purchase price. The city of New York, not to be out- 
done by an individual, no matter how well heeled, promptly of- 
fered adjacent land, water-front rights and easements, wider streets, 
extensive landscaping and the construction of a vehicular tunnel 
under First Avenue, a gift that cost the city a cool $27,000,000. 

The buildings themselves, originally oudgeted at $5,000,000, 


were constructed at the drastically Continued on Page 115 





The United Nations is the greatest drama 





of our time. The setting for this tense 
performance is the Security Council chamber, 
and the players (far left) are the members, 
representing eleven nations, The audience is 
the press and the public. Headquarters 

of this dramatic organization (below) is lighted 


in celebration of its birthday 




















































by PHIL STONG 


“THIS time we see Panama,” | said to my wife, 
Virginia, as the plane flipped up from the Miami 
airport toward the wild white sky over the Gulf of 
Mexico. “Panama itself, not a movie, not a pair 
of backdrops lining the Canal, not a great hidden 
void behind the hotels and perfume shops and 
streets of painted ladies, but Panama of the Pana- 
manians—cities and ranches and jungle and 
islands.” 

We had been there before, but only on our way 
elsewhere, approaching by ship in the slow cere- 
monial of waiting our chance at the locks, sitting 
like wooden Indians on a deck that rose and sank 
slowly as the lock waters poured in or out under 
our keel. Sometimes a passenger would rouse 
himself enough to say “cute” about the electric 
mules towing us, or even stroll to the rail to 
look for alligators. Mostly people just sit through 
Panama; from shipboard it fades in and out 
again over a period of at least six hours. And in 


the end, you have seen only a few cabarets and 


shops in Colén or Panama City, if you have 
been able to leave the ship for a few hours. 

“This is the way to do it,” I said, ““drop smack 
into the middle of Panama and make your way 
from there.” 


Cuba had slipped behind us, a larger blob of 


green like an exclamation point after the smaller 
dots of the Flo, eys. In time the sun went 
out—like the lig 1iome when a tree falls on 



















> 
HIGHER LEARNING dwells 

in great white boxes on the ultramodern 
University campus at Panama City. 
Instruction is progressive, inexpensive ; 
most students work by day, 

keep classrooms busiest at night. 


ainenii 
THICK JUNGLE covers Panama 

only forty miles from the capital. 

This view, from the tony new residential 
development of Serra Campana, 

takes in giant trees, wild 

orchids and a lonely-looking strip 

of the Pan-American Highway. 


To the tourist, a gay exciting pleasure land. 


To Panamanians, a homeland of beauty and tradition. To the military, a vital link 


in American defense. Many worlds mingle, but do not fuse in 
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the lines in an ice storm—and we could stop try- 
ing to see things below. Since Cuba we had seen 
nothing but a floor of sun-white clouds, anyhow. 

“We ought to see the lights of Colon soon,” 
said my wife. I looked at her with disgust. As a 
radio listener horridly fascinated by quiz pro- 
grams, I hated to see her licked by one of their 
favorite questions: Which is farther east, Colon, 
at the Atlantic end of the Panama Canal, or 
Panama City, at the Pacific end? 

“We won't see Colon. Panama City comes 
first,” I said. 

Panama City 
airport, one of the largest in the world 


or, to be accurate, Tocumen 
came in 
time. We swooped down on it out of the dark 
with no warning but that ominous flashing of the 
sign in the plane cabin: “No Smoking. Fasten 
Safety Belts.” 

Virginia powdered her nose and put on lipstick. 
“We made it,” she said. “I did a good job.” | 
knew what she meant. On this, her first plane trip, 
she had helped the pilot all the way. But after we 
landed, and were making our way through cus- 
toms, her courage grew positively shameless. 
“Flying is merely nothing,” said she, who had 
been dragged into the flight kicking and scream- 
ing and full of dramamine. 

At the curb, an elegant gentleman, represent- 
ing El Panama Hotel, bowed us into a large 
limousine, and we rolled off down a smooth 


AMA 


black road. There were lights ahead—the scat- 
tered, meaningless lamps of an unknown Cen- 
tral American town. 

We were not prepared for El Panama Hotel 
but then, nobody else would have been. There is 
nothing like it in America—in fact, nothing like 
it in the Western Hemisphere, if you can take the 
word of the Architectural League of New York, 
which gave its designer, Edward D. Stone, the 
Gold Medal of Honor Award for 1949. It is clean 
and white, and geometric as the United Nations 
buildings in New York, but much more beautiful 
because its fagade is latticed with inset verandas, 
each belonging to a private room, and each with 
generous green streamers of tropical plants trail- 
ing from its shadowed recesses. On this June night 
we had come from a four-engined magic carpet to 
lodge in a giant honeycomb of lights. 

On the Bella Vista roof we drank cerveza, 
Balboa beer, both for old times’ sake and because 
to me it is the best beer anywhere, and looked out at 
Panama City, a hazy band of light between us and 
the harbor, and at Ancon Hill, a black sugar loaf 
looming above it with a bar of misty red lights 
along the top like grace notes. Some of these warn 
airplanes not to hit the mountain, and some point 
the way to the airfields. 

We could see the same view from our own bal- 
cony, three floors down, where we sat eating 
finger bananas before we went to bed. 


Over coflee and brioche and pineapple next 
morning we met the first man we were looking 
for, “Jungle Jim” Price. He walked into the big 
cool dining room straight out of the pages of 
Somerset Maugham—or maybe from a lot at 
MGM. Jim has a neat graying mustache and a 
twinkling eye. He introduced himself to us and 
shyly admitted that he knew all about Panama 
that there is to know—as why should he not, 
having made the place his business and his pleas 
ure for some twenty years, first as explorer—he 
was the first man to go through the formidable 
jungle of Darien, and he walked 175 miles over 
the Divide from Paya to Unguia—and then as 
arranger and sometimes rescuer of other people's 
expeditions? 

In about half an hour he had laid out an ttin- 
erary for us that we could have completed easily 
by 1960, From it we picked out what one can do 
and see in twelve days, if one is curious and made 
of fairly stern stuff, 

Early hours, for instance—“I'll have a car here 
at seven in the morning,” said Jungle Jim. “The 
milk boat leaves for Taboga at seven-thirty.” 

So at half past six next morning, we found our- 
selves, to our astonishment, drinking coffee and 
orange juice at the hotel bar. “Now at that place 
in Lima,” said somebody, and somebody else 
said, “Guayaquil is better.”” Across the horseshoe 
bend of the bar some pilots and an airplane stew- 
ardess were drinking coffee too. People go up and 
down here from continent to continent, refueled 
with coffee from this never-closing bar. 

The milk launch took us over the Gulf of Pan- 
ama, gun-metal and pink with the rising sun, to- 
ward the island of Taboga, a little mountain rising 
abruptly from the water. At Taboga, Pizarro 
planned the conquest of Peru, and here in the 

7th Century came the rich Panamanians with 
their valuables whenever Drake or Morgan threat- 
ened the mainland. Here also, at one time, Sir 
Henry Morgan sheltered his pirate fleet and 
rested on the pleasant sands, 
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The sands were hot when the Stongs landed, 
and the ancient village running up the mountain 
gave off a torrid shimmer. As we walked down 
the pier nothing stirred on the island but a thin 
Latin-American dog apparently afflicted with 
scurvy. To our right was a good beach with no 
customers, a large beach house or casino fading 
and crumpling at the edges, and a park full of 
roses, heliotrope and jasmine. To our left was the 
village street. Climbing it we saw a cathedral 
about the size of a five-room bungalow, a hospi- 
tal erected by the French for Canal employees who 
sometimes lived long enough to get there, and 
about thirty children playing drop-the-handker- 
chief in front of the school in the relentless heat. 

They smiled at us and spoke. So did passers-by. 


But the only Spanish we knew was a big grin. 


Then along came a sandy-haired fellow, Anglo- 
Saxon or Celt, obviously, with a nautical roll. 
“When do the boats go back?” | asked. 

“Five,” he said. Or at least we thought that 
was what he said. We also thought he said he was 
Capt. Donald MacArthur Anderson of Glasgow, 
once chief of police in Kowloon, China, once 
British naval officer under Kitchener, now owner 
of a fish boat, and guide in Taboga. His Scottish 
burr was overlaid with Spanish and perhaps some 
other languages. What he did not need to say was 
that he was another Maugham type. He led us 
along the path to the Casino, stopping once to 
present us to a dapper gentleman in white linen. 
* Alcalde,” he said, and even we knew that that 
meant mayor. 

{/calde bowed to us and smiled, and walked on 
down the hill 

“Politico,” said Captain Anderson, “many 
politicos here today.” 

| looked at my wife, an anti-Pendergast Kansas 
Citian likely to get het up about politicos. *Lis- 
ten,” | said, “while we are in Panama don’t talk 
politics. Latin-American jails aren't good.” 

At the Casino we bought the captain a drink. 
Then by a pantomime of dealing and shuffling, 


FORM: A Choco couple, who mostly 

wear a G-string or less, pose in their holiday 
best; a trio in the capital show off the national 
costumes—a blue-skirted tumba-hombre 
(man-thrower), a gents’ montuno outfit, a much- 
embroidered pollera saved for fiestas; while 
deep in the modern luxury of El Panama 

Hotel, by the pool where she works as lifeguard, 
Dorita qualifies as Panama's cheesecake 


queen with an assist from a Stateside swim suit. 








SPIRIT: A striking statue of a blind man 

faces the University, groping symbolically for 
light; in Panama City, ticket holders'in 

the national lottery cluster tensely around 

the pavilion where the weekly drawing is under 
way; and deep in the wilds of Darien, 

a Choco Indian medicine man sits before 

his magic bower of palm leaves, ministering with 


carved sticks to the sick boy within 


we procured a deck of cards from the bartender 
and sat down on the stone porch over the water 
to play rummy. 

“It’s an awful way to wage a whole day of our 
twelve,” said my wife. 

1 dealt another hand. “We sit right here till 
the boat goes back at five o'clock.” That was 
what / thought. 

At noon we went across the road to a restau- 
rant made of a roof and a lot of screening. My 
wife had a bowl of powerful bean soup with hot 
peppers and chunks of beef, while I ate a very fair 
sirloin with French fries and some ice cream and 
things like that. The robber charged us $1.80 for 
this snack, but I tipped him a quarter nevertheless. 

A party of gay and voluble—in Spanish 
gentlemen entered and sat down at a long table 
near us. “Politicos,” said Virginia, with a glitter 
in her eye that meant no more rummy. 

“Yes, but thank goodness you no spik Spanish.” 

Just then one un-Spanish-looking blond ap- 
proached us. “I'm Don Noble, a hotel man from 
David. Looked the place over?” 

“Yes, in ten minutes,” | said ungraciously. 

“Not completely. It’s quite an island. American 
Hotels is interested in it. | want you to meet our 
crowd—some of the Panamanian cabinet minis- 
ters. Join us on the beach?” 

For the next three or four hours we had the 
time of our lives and one can only hope that 
American Hotels will take over Taboga and open 
those blooming gardens and smooth beaches to 
the world of travelers. 

With the Ministers of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, the Minister of Education and the head of 
Tourismo, plus the pleasant Mr. Noble, we had a 
splendid swim and a long bask in beach chairs. 
The air was cooling and the Pacific washed 
drowsily on the sands. ‘ 

But out of enchantnicnt | woke to hear my wile 
saying to Sefor Mario Obaldia, of Tourismo, 
“Now, what is that?” She was pointing to the 
bay. Riding smoothly toward us on the water wa 
a strange huddle of dull gray feathers. 


“It’s a pelican,” said Sehor Obaldia. 

It was indeed, and though pelicans shun human 
beings—it’s difficult to get within a hundred 
yards of one—this one obviously meant to crash 
our party. He waddled across the beach, and 
peered at us over the low sea wall with a lack 
luster eye oddly placed at the top of his morose 
twelve-inch razor beak. The Minister of Agricul 
ture helped him up to join us on the higher sands, 
and | offered him some peanuts. He scuffed them 
aside and went flatfoot around the circle. The 
Minister——he should be president of the United 
Nations—went back to the restaurant and re 
turned with fish scraps. Those went down the 
pelican’s pouch instantly, but our friend wanted 
more. He waddled over to Virginia’s chair and bit 
her hand, possibly with the idea that it was a 
trout. He then gave us all a dirty look, tucked his 
scissor bill under his bosom and went to sleep. 

1 don’t ask you to believe this, but you can 
check with the Panamanian Cabinet 

The government party invited us to go back to 
the mainland with them, and so instead of buck 
ing over the waves in the narrow milk launch 
we boarded their resplendent yacht and for an 
hour or two cruised among the outer tslands 
while the officials took turns at the fishermen’s 
chairs, working all kinds of reels and glittering 
gadgets, and pulling in between them one six 
inch fish. There was a great deal of laughter be 
fore the sun went down and we headed for the 
lights of the coast. 


Though we had arrived in Panama nearly forty 


eight hours ago, the capital itself was sulla noc 


turnal city to us, a warm spangled haze topped by 
the arpeggio of lights on Ancon Hill. We told 
the taxi man to drive around a bit. He took us 
through the wide quiet streets of Balboa and 
Ancon, whose rectangular frame buildings look 
like American Army barracks anywhere, except 
that here they sit among palms and mangoes and 
frangipam; then out of the Zone into the old 
ection of Panama City, to the narrow streets 


that twist and turn crazily like streets in a fairy 





tale, and sometimes creep low and black under 
balconies of iron lace 

Now in the cool of the evening the citizens 
were out, the elders listening to Latin music on 
the balconies, and the younger people promenad 
ing in the plazas, boys and girls together in these 
days, not, as Once upon a time, marching tn segre 
gated lines, in opposite directions, with only a 
flirt of an eye now and then in defiance of duen 
nas. The girls we saw wore pastel cottons proba 
bly made in Massachusetts, but the young men’s 
suits were somewhat sharper in cut than those 
fancied by the North American male. So were 
their features, though very handsome 

Our taxi took its time, honking raucously at 
the urchins who leaped at the running board 
offering us lottery tickets, lazily swerving out of 
the way of the chivas, “goat” busses that will take 
you leaping all over Panama City for the equiva- 
lent of a nickel, or into the Zone for ten cents 

We looked into the living rooms of many 
homes, for Panamanian houses are built for the 
climate, with tile floors, open fronts and a mini 
mum of draperies and window panes. Here in the 


old section, boys and girls were dancing in the 


lighted cubicles and the older people were playing 


cards. Parrots and radios squawked. “It’s even 
better than the view from the Third Avenue El,”’ 
said my wife 

But more was still to come. As we left the heart 
of the old town for the wider, cooler streets of 
La Exposicion and Bella Vista, where oflicials 
and diplomats and millionaires live, no curtain of 
privacy descended. Mansions and official palaces 
glowed as brightly and ingenuously as the tene 
ments of the poor, and through the thin em 
broidery of iron grills we caught glimpses of crys 
tal chandeliers and mahogany and of brilliant red 
and violet evening dresses. The music drifting 
from these balconies was softer, sometimes Strauss 
or Chopin, but often throbbing with the drum 


beats of E/ Tamborito, These were bird-cage 


houses, too, but built for nothing less than birds 
of paradise. 

“We've got to get inside before we leave,” said 
Virginia, who would try to crawl through the 
two-inch window of a child’s peep show. 

We were nearing the hotel when I asked the 
cab driver, ““Where do the middle-class people 
live?” 

He took both hands off the wheel for a slow 
shrug. ““No meedle. Vair-ry, vair-ry reech—or 
vairy, Vairy poor.” 


We went to sleep that night with Ancoén Hill 
glimmering pink and black beyond our windows, 
and awoke at five when it was sheathed in warm 
white mist. We awoke because we had left a call 
with the switchboard, to be ready for Harmodio 
Arias, Jr., at six. 

We might as well, at this point, get the “Arias” 
business straightened out. Not everybody in Pan- 
ama City is named “Arias,” but there are fifty- 
nine listings of the name in the telephone book. 
Harmodio, Jr., is the son of Harmodio, Sr., an 
international corporation lawyer, and president 
of Panama in the "30s. Mody is, moreover, the 
editor of the Panama American, Panama’s largest 
newspaper. His family owns about 50,000 acres 
of land and thirteen houses. He was educated at 
Cambridge, but, he said, as we drove off in his 
Cadillac, ““] wasn’t so lucky at the university as 
my father. He shared a suite of rooms with St 
John Ervine, Willy Pogany and Herbert:Morrison 
Sull, while Dad was being an ambassador in 
Europe, | got around. And I drove from coast to 
coast in the States, learning about journalism and 
the way Americans think.” 

The way Americans think ts of great interest 
to Panamanians. They don’t always love us, but 
in many’ ways they depend on us. They haven't 
seen many Americans except the military and the 


Canal personnel, Continued on Page 79 


RISING like a honeycomb 
above a lush tropical patio, 

El Panama Hotel blends shining 
white geometry with lacy 
greenery. The design—each 
square is a private balcony 

won the Gold Medal of Honor 
from the Architectural League 
of New York in 1949. 
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> 
SPREADING out ina 

varied vista, the view 

from the top of El Panama Hotel 


sweeps from the playland of 


its Cabana Sun Club and 
swimming pool to the sober- 
minded University, and thence to 
Panama's volcanic mountain 
country—and the jungle 
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by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


TRAVEL 


HOLIDAY’s crystal ball 
reveals a vast vacation migration 
in which you will take part 


the world over this year 


SOOTHSAYING ts respectable today 


rule has replaced the random guess and the spires 


The slide 


of a modern research industry have vaulted from 
the bones of old medicine men. HOLIDAY has no 
qualms in stating that all previous records for 
world travel will be broken in 1953, and that 
Americans will again contribute most toward the 
establishment of new ones 

Never before have HOLIDAY observers in all 
parts of the world been so ebullient in their re- 
ports. In the general economic pattern of 1953 
optimism in the Western world has married 
money for at least another twelvemonth of the 
fabulous postwar boom 

Travel prediction as interpreted by the editors 
of Howmay and their allied authorities ranges 
from the gay to the cosmic. For instance, our cor- 
respondent from Italy states that on the afternoon 
of July 26, 1953, one Giovanni Sapio (or, you 
name him), a lifelong resident of Venice, will kick 
a hole in his gondola. He will retire from a Vene- 
tian enterprise that has endured 500 years be- 
cause motorboat traffic has made his career un- 
endurable. He will lament that propellers stir the 
bottom silt of the historic waterways into an in- 
credible nay! ness 

From one of our English observers comes fore- 
cast i milar vein. On the afternoon of June 2, 
1953, as Queen Elizabeth in a gilded coach drives 
down London's Mall through Admiralty Arch, 
down Whitehall en route to Westminster Abbey, 
a certain John Buckster (if you like), engulfed in 
people along the seven-and-a-half-mile Coro- 
nation Procession route, will lose patience. He 
will ram his face against that of a jostling offender 
ind ery, “Ere, ‘ere, chum, ‘arf a mo’! Watch ‘oo 
yer nuzziin’.” 

There will be village murmurings in the Tyro- 
lean Alps us the devout citizens of Fulpmes again 
cast a Passion Play for the first time since war's 
end. Ata railroad station in Munich, Germany, a 
HOLIDAY correspondent will push a button on the 
information board which automatically lights up 
to indicate what local hotels have vacancies. He 
will then depart for the indicated hotel and subse- 
quently be told by the room clerk that no rooms 
are available. 
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PREVIEW 1953 


Sometime 1953, Russia’s Intourist 
Bureau will issue a statement similar to that used 
in declining participation in an international tour- 
ist conference last autumn: “So great is the 
clamor of people to visit the Soviet Union, we do 
not need to induce foreigners to come.” The state- 


during 


ment will recall a footnote on the literature of 
Northwest Airlines here in the United States. 
Northwest has flown the “Great Circle” route to 
the Orient since 1947, and is certified to fly into 
Shanghai, Nanking, Peiping, Dairen, Mukden 
and Harbin. However, the footnote reveals that 
the air line “is not currently serving such stops 
because of political considerations.” 

But cosmic or whimsical, predictions for ex- 
panded travel in 1953 have solid foundations in 
statistical data, new transportation facilities, new 
hotels and resorts, tourist services and in a boun- 
tiful schedule of tourist events. 

Cumulatively the travel picture bodes well for 
the cause of peace. HOLIDAY predicts that it will 
be difficult to stimulate a world to war if increas- 
ing segments of it persist in mobilizing to invite 
and entertain 


The United States will continue to contribute 
most of the recreational travel volume and, 
anachronistically enough, most of the military 
trips in 1953. 

More roaming Americans than ever before will 
run right off the map of the United States into 
foreign countries. But by far the greatest num- 
bers will go abroad without crossing the Atlantic 
or Pacific. More than two million will cross the 
Canadian border to make Montreal and Quebec 
the U.S.A.’s favorite foreign cities. Nearly three 
quarters of a million more will whisk across the 
Rio Grande to make Mexico City “third favorite” 
on the American travel-abroad list. Thus nearly 
three million of those Americans who leave our 
national frontiers will remain in North America, 
including our long-overdue state of Alaska. Col- 
lectively they represent less than 2 per cent of our 
total tourists 

An even smaller percentage of our roving vaca- 
tionists will make overseas travel more dramatic 
than ever before. HOLIDAY predicts that the trans- 
oceanic traffic of 1953 will be the biggest recrea- 
tional adventure of all time. According to the best 
available estimates, approximately 400,000 Amer- 
icans went to Europe in 1952. Small though this 
number is compared with the number who played 
at home, Europe could not have handled many 
more along the main tour route, which includes 
London, Paris and Rome. Ship and air transport 








was taxed to capacity. The professional house- 
keeping units of Europe bulged despite the fact 
that more than half of all the Americans who went 
abroad stayed with relatives in the old country. 

Not all of the overseas trippers headed for 
Europe, of course. More than 380,000 Amer- 
icans enjoyed the bland, close-to-home pleasures 
of the West Indies and Central America. Over 
42,000 went down to South America and more 
than 12,000 spread around the compass points 
into Africa, Asia and sunny ports on all oceans. 
Those numbers will swell this year and so will the 


slightly-‘more vital numbers toted in the wallets of 


all concerned. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce's survey 
of current business reported a total foreign-travel 
expenditure of $733,000,000 by U. S. residents 
in 1951. No totals are yet available for 1952 
but informed guesses for 1953 indicate that 
foreign expenditures made by U. S. residents will 
top a billion dollars for the first time in history. 
This is no reason for the frequently patronizing 
attitudes sometimes seen abroad in connection 
with a big bank roll. It might be remembered that 
foreigners spent nearly $445,000,000 in the United 
States during 1951, more than half of it coming 
from our Canadian neighbors, whose current 
dollar is worth about a nickel more thar ours. 


The big travel news of 1953 will be Europe. 
According to A. L. Simmons, ex-president of the 
American Society of Travel Agents, there are men 
sitting up nights wondering how to move Labor 
Day into October and thus extend the sixteen- 
week peak overseas season. Steamer summer sea- 
son eastbound, first class, runs between May 19 
and July 19; tourist class up to August 2. The 
westbound return peak, first class, runs from 
around August 4 to October 4; tourist class be- 
tween July 14 and October ||. The rest of the 
year is called the “thrift season.” The quotes are 
ironical. Air season ranges from April | through 
October 31 with the off season between Novem- 
ber and the end of March; standard (first-class) 
one-way fares are in effect the year round, but 
there are considerable savings in the difference 
between standard and “tourist” rates. 

All of the western European countries will 
share the duties of host. HoLipay predicts that 
Spain will emerge as one of the major discoveries 
for place appeal. American tourism to Spain since 
the war has seen phenomenal growth—2700 visi- 
tors in 1947; an expected 90,000 in 1952, and 
reports from Madrid indicate nearly double that 
number by the end of 1953. The key reason, 
coupled, of course, with superb scenery and color- 
ful tradition, is that Spain is the Continent’s lead- 
ing bargain country. Prices in the eyes of Amer- 
icans conditioned to boxcar figures are incredibly 
low both for meals and lodgings. 

HOLIDAY is not going to predict just how long 
the lure of exchange will last. This publication 
has seen the impact of the Yankee dcllar before 
If Franco ever gets his price for NATO military 
buses in Spain, soldier money will make a seventy- 


five-cent bottle of Spanish brandy much closer to 
its French equivalent in price. Meanwhile Spain, 
with proper grace and dignity, is preparing to 
greet her guests. 

More than fifty new hotels opened in the coun- 
try last year, including the Condado, Corcega 
and Canada in Barcelona; the Consular, Welling 
ton, Ramon de la Cruz, San Francisco and Ronda 
in Madrid. This spring two more, the Plaza in the 
Plaza de Espafia and the Castellana Hilton in 
Madrid’s embassy section, will be ready to join 
the luxury-class Aricasa and Avenida Palace. 
Others are abuilding, for this year’s use, on 
Majorca and in the Canaries. Franco still has the 
famous Talgo train, Madrid to the French bor- 
der, running on time, and the Spanish railroads 
have also added a fleet of Diesels. Further, the 
government has created many more paradores, 
some of them castles in Spain turned into motels. 

The Spanish bid for tourist popularity may ease 
traffic in the old familiar places, but the bulk of 
Americans will move along the established tour- 
ist routes. France, under the terms of the famous 
Monnet plan, is going ahead with a six-billion- 
franc program of tourist construction with some 
of the money directed to aid and create /ogis, or 
small regional hotels. 

Chances are that more and more Americans 
will see those /ogis if the trend to touring by car 
continues to burgeon, and HOLIDAY predicts that 
it will. The international office of the American 
Automobile Association indicates that some 4000 
foreign cars will probably be sold in this country 
for delivery in England and throughout the Con- 
tinent. Brian Rootes of Rootes Motors, Inc., 
which has some 400 dealers scattered over the 
United States, says that overseas sales now aver- 
age fourteen cars to every one sold in 1948, when 
the transatlantic delivery plan originated. Fur- 
ther, the AAA forecasts that it will ship approxi- 
mately 6000 cars to Europe this summer for 
American owners, almost double the number 
shipped in 1952. If the mounting number of inter- 
national driving licenses issued by the AAA con- 
tinues to rise, Europe’s good roads seem destined 
to handle an old-fashioned American traffic jam 
There were 15,000 of these licenses issued in 1952 
and the AAA forecasts that there will be 21,000 in 
1953, many to people who will rent cars abroad 

This “spread out” from the usual beaten paths 
of the Continent will do much to ease the tour 
load in the favorite cities, and high time too 
There is more to Europe than London, Paris and 
Rome, and never before has the Continent trotted 
out so many special events to prove it. In fact, 
the whole world’s in the act. - 

Stockholm celebrates its 700th anniversary, 
which, as a HOLIDAY reporter conveys, is just 
about as long a time as the late Gustav V played 
tennis. Japan observes the 100th anniversary of 
Commodore Perry’s landing in an “Open Door 
Festival” and the school kids will ship us cherry 
tree seeds just in case we don’t have enough with 
the 100,000 seeds they sent last fall. Turkey will 
celebrate the 500th anniversary of the fall of 


Constantinople to Continued on Page 60 
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( TRATFORD HALL, on the 


reaches of the Potomac ninety miles from 


lower 


e Washington, 1s the ancestral home of the 
Lees of Virginia. For cimost a century, from 1730 
until 1822, the Lees 4 !, bred and died in the 
formal brick mansi 3" eight towering 
chimneys. Then, thr twance and bad 
management, they lo hields lay tallow 
The great house was nefiected. In 1806, a few 
months betore the birth of Robert E. Lee, his 
mother had described it in humiliation as “our 
poor old dwelling.” Soon the last Lee owner of 
Stratlord 


brother, Henry, was to beg humbly for three or 


the Confederate commander's half 


four dogs to turn back the wolves which howled 
in the nearby forests and raided the little livestock 
that remained 

But while they dwelt at Stratford Hall, the Lees 
served their country well. They were men of sub 
stance and honor. They were soldiers and states 
men. They loved their wives and their children 
with unswerving devotion. The will of Thomas 
Lee, the distinguished colonial who built Strat- 
ford, directed that he was to be “buried between 
my Late Dearest Wife and my honored Mother 
and that the Bricks on the side next my wife may 
be moved, and my Collin Placed as near hers as 
is Possible.”” Henry, the last Lee to own Strat- 
ford, was forced to sell the property for a mere 
$25,000 

In spirit, the Lees have now returned to Strat- 
ford Hall, and so has much of the ancient glory 
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RETURN TO 


by HENR) 


It is Once again a working, producing plantation 
with horses, cows and pigs; with rolling acres of 
alfalfa, wheat, barley and corn, much as it was 
in the days when Thomas Lee and his descend- 
ants lived there 

Old Thomas Lee had nine sons, of whom six 
grew to manhood. Five of them labored or fought 
to win freedom from Great Britain for the youth- 
ful colonies. Pres. John Adams referred to them 
as “that band of brothers, intrepid and unchange- 
able, who, like the Greeks at Thermopylae, stood 
at the gap, in the defense of their country. 

Two of Thomas Lee’s sons, Richard Henry and 
Francis Lightfoot, signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, a dual honor no other family can 
claim. For the better part of a hundred years great 
men produced great sons at Stratford. Maj. Gen 
Light-Horse Harry Lee, the dashing Revolution- 
ary commander, had five sons. Among them was 
Robert I 


slipping toward disaster 


Lee, born while the Lee fortunes were 


Thomas Lee built well, in his mansion as well 
as in his sons and daughters and in their prog- 
eny down through the decades. When Stratford 
was purchased by the Robert E. Lee Memorial 
Foundation in 1929, it did not need rebuilding 
The walls had proved stout against the years. The 
house is very much as it was originally. Probably 
inspired by palatial homes which Thomas Lee had 
seen in England, Stratford is imposing rather than 
beautiful, massive rather than graceful. Con- 
structed of native brick, it is an H-shaped building 


OF VIRGINIA 


hand KATHARINE PRINGLE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRADLEY SMITH 


with pointed roofs and two arched clusters of 
chimneys. The crossbar of the H is a lofty Great 
Hall, thirty feet square, where the balls and re- 
ceptions were held in the years of Lee affluence 
For all its stiffly solid exterior, Stratford was 
built for comfort. The bedchambers, save for the 
Mother’s Room, where most of the Stratford 
Lees were born, are on the ground floor and are 
cool even in the moist summer heat of Tidewater 
Virginia. On the main floor above, the ceilings are 
high, nearly every room has cross-ventilation. 
Except for the Great Hall, which has exquisite 
paneling, most of the rooms in the mansion are 
rather simple. What Thomas Lee sought, and 
achieved to a remarkable degree, was to bring 
indoors the fresh green beauty of the Virginia 
fields and trees. Long flights of stone steps lead 
directly from the lawns to the front and rear 
entrances of the Great Hall; doorways, halls and 
windows frame vistas of meadow, river and sky 
North, nearly a mile distant, flows the Potomac, 
now a mighty river soon to join Chesapeake Bay 
Around the mansion, at a short distance from 
each corner, are four sizable buildings called de- 
pendencies, which were the kitchen, offices and 
the schoolhouse in which Thomas Lee’s sons re- 
ceived their early education. Down on the river 
were wharfs and warehouses, now vanished but 
once important to the whole neighborhood. 
Visitors to Stratford often wonder why the 
great house was not built closer to the Potomac, 


as was Mount Continued on Page 54 
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IN THE SOFT CANDLELIGHT the Great Hall wears an expectant air of awaiting 
the evening's guests. Restoration and refurnishing have been so thoughtfully done 
the mansion once again has the look of a home lived in by succeeding generations. 
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Continued from Page 52 Vernon. The banks 
are higher here than at any other point. Magnifi- 
cent palisades rise sharply above white beaches 
and the broad stream is eight to ten miles wide. 
But prudence forbade this more spectacular loca- 
tion. The Northern Neck of Virginia, the penin- 
sula between the Potomac and Rappahannock 
Rivers, was a rough and rugged wilderness in the 
first half of the 18th Century. Mount Vernon, 
only a few miles from Alexandria, was more 
easily defended. Farther south, Stratford could 
be attacked from the river. Pirates had already 
raided the early settlements and so had Indian 
tribes. 

The impregnability of Stratford was demon- 
strated during the Revolution. On April 9, 1781, 
the crews from three small British frigates which 
had been ravaging the shores of the Chesapeake 
landed on Stratford’s beaches. Richard Henry 
Lee, son of Thomas and a member of Congress, 
was visiting his family at the time. He organized 
the residents, and though badly armed and drilled 
they attacked from the heights and drove off the 
invaders. Several of the enemy were killed, and 
one was buried on the shore. A family historian 
later recorded the event in appropriately purple 
prose: 
THE KITCHEN, in a separate building, is the domain of Uncle William Wesley Payne, the only slave ... In a grove of aged beech trees . . . rest the 
descendant left at Stratford, Its fireplace, 12 feet long and 7 feet high, is one of the finest in Virginia remains of this unknown but forgotten foe. The be- 
The Mother's Room (below) is the birthplace of six Lees who made American history. Among them lated homeward-going hunter, as he drags his tired 
were two signers of the Declaration of Independence and their second cousin, Gen. Robert E. Lee steps along that proud and melancholy coast, hastens 
to pass this grave without a name. His comrade is 
awed into silence, his hounds with startled instinct 
follow close at his heels, he hears a deeper moan in 
the high wind, a more sullen murmur in the angry 
wave, and overcome with a pleasing terror continues 
his quickened pace until the course of a limpid stream 
is crossed, 


The grave has wholly vanished now. No phan- 
toms from the Royal Navy of George III roam the 
wooded heights. But Stratford has its ghost. He 
was seen at ten o'clock in the morning some years 
ago by one of the maids. She was polishing the 
furniture in the library on the main floor when 
she noticed a man dressed in black, seated at the 
desk. She thought him a visitor and tried to be 
as quiet as she could with her work. Suddenly he 
had vanished, despite the fact that the door near 
which she stood was the only mundane exit from 
the room. Terrified, she reported the hallucina- 
tion, if such it was. Opinions differ as to the iden- 
tity of the wraith. One theory is that it was Ar- 
thur, diplomat son of Thomas Lee. Our own con- 
viction is that Thomas himself had returned. Who 
would have a better right? 





It is to be wondered that more ghosts do not 
haunt Stratford. At the foot of the garden is a 
family vault, built by Gen. Light-Horse Harry 
Lee on the occasivn of the death of his first wife, 
Thomas's granddaughter, who was so beautiful 
that she was known in the countryside as the 










































































Divine Matilda. Today visitors are not encour- 
aged to inspect the vault, which had fallen into 
ruin by the late 1830's. But in 1854 the Rev. 
William Meade, Episcopal Bishop of Virginia, 
did so. He later wrote of it: 


... nothing was to be seen except the bones of the 
deceased which were scattefed over the dirt floor... 


By then the last of the Lees had long been gone 
from ihe great house; only their neglected bones 
remained. Seventy-five years later Stratford was 
saved from possible oblivion by a group of South- 
ern women living in the North. They were induced 
to undertake this rescue work by the late Ethel 
Armes, whose volume, Stratford Hall: The Great 
House of the Lees, is the definitive book on the 
mansion and its history. In the spring of 1928, 
Miss Armes, a member of the Greenwich, Conn., 
chapter of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, visited Stratford for the first time. She was 
so impressed by her visit that she wrote at once to 
the chapter’s president, Mrs. Charles D. Lanier. 
Mrs. Lanier, whose father-in-law, poet Sidney 
Lanier, once called for a fitting memorial to 
General Lee, was entirely in sympathy with the 
Suggestion to take over Stratford. She presented 
the subject at the next UDC chapter meeting. 

The records show that the Greenwich branch 
had exactly $9.03 in the bank at the time. So the 
ladies passed a resolution proposing that the 
national organization of the UDC buy and re- 
habilitate Stratford. Mrs. Lanier did not wait, 
however, until the next convention to go into 
action. She raised $5000 on her own and jour- 
neyed to Stratford to call on the then owner, 
Charles E. Stuart. 

Mr. Stuart, who had inherited the estate from 
his father, had his own sentimental attachments 
to Stratford. But in the end he agreed to sell the 


house and 1100 acres for $240,000, less than half 


what he thought it was worth, and accepted Mrs. 
Lanier’s $5000 check to close the deal. 

When Mrs. Lanier presented their plan to the 
national UDC convention at Houston, Texas, 
she was told that the by-laws of the organization 
forbade any obligation in excess of $10,000. 
So Mrs. Lanier and her friends were faced with 
a personal liability of $235,000 and a sacred 
cause. The Robert E. Lee Memorial Founda- 
tion was organized. 

On July 19, 1929, the deed conveying Stratford 
Hall to the Foundation was signed in the room in 
which General Lee and other notable Lees were 
born. Now the new owners had to determine 
exactly how the estate should be restored. The 
restoration of Mount Vernon had been compara- 
tively easy because of meticulous records kept by 
General Washington. Here, as it looked at first, 
there was little to go on. The original outside 
Stairways were gone. Termites were eating away 
some of the supporting beams. The once-famous 
stables had half collapsed. The kitchen was almost 


a ruin. Grass and weeds grew on the crumbling 
roofs of the dependencies. All the Lee furniture 
had gone with the Lees, over a century before, 
and so had all the inventories which described it. 
About the only action the ladies could take was to 
tear out a bathroom installed by Mr. Stuart. They 
knew the Lees did not enjoy modern plumbing. 


Restoring Stratford to its original state com- 
bined research, laborious investigation and femi- 
nine ingenuity, but little by little, data on the orig- 
inal design of the house, its furnishings and its 
gardens was uncovered. An unexpected source 
was a poem written by Carter Lee, a brother of 
the Civil War general. His verses began: 


On the Potomac doth a mansion stand, 

Whose walls were built of brick from Old 
England; 

Eight chimneys formed two summer-house pillars, 

From which were seen Potomac’s sea-like billows: 

Tall Lombardy poplars, in lengthened row, 

Far o’er the woods a dwelling’s signal show, . . 


The poet, as the ladies learned, was wrong 
about the brick coming from England. But he was 
right about the summerhouses on the roof; they 
were reconstructed under the direction of the 
scholarly architect in charge of the restoration, 
Fiske Kimball. Carter Lee was also right about 
the poplars, and they have been replanted. 

Another source of great value was Uncle Wil- 
liam Wesley Payne, the only remaining slave 
descendant at Stratford. Uncle Wes remem- 
bered a good deal when the ladies questioned 
him. Much of the garden restoration is based on 
Uncle Wes’ memory. He told of the box border- 
ing all the garden paths, and of how it had been 
eaten by the sheep and goats. He described the 
location of the vanished blacksmith shop and the 
trees which grew near it. Roses, he said, had 
bloomed at the kitchen door, and one road had 
been lined with cedars. 

Uncle Wes is still at Stratford, a spry little old 
man of about seventy-seven. He presides over the 
kitchen, now gleaming with copper pots and 
pans, and happily explains the 18th Century 
gadgets to visitors. 

Mrs. Lanier and her co-workers were tireless in 
seeking funds and planning for the restoration of 
Stratford, but the country had settled into its 
worst depression. By January, 1932, though the 
mortgage held by Mr. Stuart had been reduced to 
$115,000, it seemed that they must give up; there 
were insufficient funds even to meet the interest 
payments. In this crisis Mrs. Lanier’s unshakable 
faith was justified. A friend who insisted on 
anonymity stepped forward and lent the entire 
$115,000. 

Today there are forty-six directors, with almost 
two thirds of the states represented. They meet 


at Stratford twice a Continued on Page 106 
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THOMAS LEE sought to bring indoors the fresh, 
green beauty of the fields; his great staircases lead 
directly from wide lawns and trees. Paneling of 
Great Hall (below) is considered finest of its period 

















by LUCIUS BEEBE 


Visitors flock to New Orleans’ most famous restaurant. 


The volume of business is tremendous, the competition keen— 


yet its reputation remains supreme. And this. some people say. is 


ry , 
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AN old-time painting, the reproduction of which 
appears on all the menus of the restaurant which 
has come to be the symbol of New Orleans’ good 
way of life, depicts a dinner party at Antoine’s in 
the period circa 1880. In it two gentlemen in eve- 
ning tail coats are toasting each other’s health 
and good fortune in somewhat contrived poses, 
while in the background their wives smile at each 
other with serene benevolence. Everyone is happy, 
confirmed in the assurance that God is in His 
gastronomically abundant heaven and that there 
will be just the right amount of amontillado in the 
green-turtle soup. 

Some of the properties of that cheerful age 
have vanished; the tail coats appear less fre- 
quently in the evening; and the graceful courte- 
sies of formal exchanges of health are with less 
florid elevations of the pinkie. But the expressions 
of serene expectation on the faces of diners at 
Antoine’s have not changed with the years. 

Without their conversations being audible, an 
observer can be sure the diners are congratulating 
each other on their good fortune at being in such 
a restaurant, making appropriate remarks upon 
the excellence of the pompano or the wine. 
Antoine’s inspires confidence and good cheer the 
moment a patron achieves its premises and this, 
as much as anything else, accounts for the restau- 
rant’s recognition as a hallmark of the community. 

The actual standing of Antoine’s as an eating 
establishment has, however, been somewhat re- 
vised over its 112 years of existence. Once an 


exclusive resort of Creole gourmets, grandees of 


the Old South, visitors of means and distin- 
guished personalities, today finds the restaurant's 
rather austere and consciously changeless décor a 
background for a multitude of visitors who are 
not entirely certain whether they will like oysters 
Rockefeller, but who would never dare go home 
without having tried them. A victim of its own 
rise to almost universal fame, Antoine’s has had 
to temper its gastronomic grand manner to the 
essential timidity, in the realm of dining, of an 
ever-increasing clientele. The menu still bristles 
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MIRACLE 


with notable contrivings of Creole genius, but 
there is Waldorf salad available and plain roast 
beef for the hesitant. 

Patrons who shrink from adventure in the lux- 
uriant jungle of good things represented by his 
menu are the principal cross borne by Roy Alcia- 
tore, third of the name to preside over its destinies 
since Antoine’s first started business in 1840. 

“They are one reason we continue to print the 
menu in French,” he says. **Many customers who 
cannot read French are willing to accept sug- 
gestions from the waiter and so are trapped into 
having a good meal of properly chosen courses 
instead of the T-bone steak and French fries and 
apple pie they would order if they were listed in 
the familiar form. Half our business is the prep- 
aration and service of good food; the other half is 
to persuade the customers to eat it.” 

Roy Alciatore faces a number of. problems 
which do not confront the majority of restaura- 
teurs. The first and most formidable of these is 
one that almost anywhere else in the world would 
be considered an unmitigated asset—the univer- 
sal repute of Antoine’s as a superlative place to 


dine. Living up to such a reputation in the face of 


the enormous volume of business it engenders is a 
gigantic obligation. 

Another problem is Alciatore’s competition, 
also in large measure a by-product of his restau- 
rant’s own enviable renown. New Orleans is a 
city of notably excellent eating establishments 
and one where a ponderable measure of people’s 
time and intelligence is devoted to food. For 
every purse and inclination, on every street, din- 
ing is an art of sybaritic importance. Wonderful 
po’ boy sandwiches a foot long containing, among 
other things, a pound or so of the best Kentucky 
ham, are a staple in sidewalk stalls to stay the 
flagging spirits of teamsters and porters. Oyster 
bars are almost as frequent as the other kind 
Small, exclusive French restaurants with exotic 
menus and Jack & Charlie prices flourish for the 
solvent and sophisticated. Natives and visitors 
alike hoist Ramos fizzes for an eye opener at an 


OF ANTOINE'S 


hour that would scandalize even a New York 
advertising man. Creole tearooms with Negro 
servants out of Show Boat abound, and every- 
where food is a subject of tireless conversation, 
speculation and comparison. 

As a result of its pre-eminence, Antoine’s is the 
standard by which all competition is judged. 
Casual bar conversationalists will tell you that 
the oysters Bienville at Commander's Palace 
knock the spots off the oysters Rockefeller at 
Antoine’s, or that the shrimp Louisiane at the 
Count Arnaud’s is a cut above anything the chef 
at Alciatore’s can run up. “The volume of busi- 
ness at Antoine’s!” you will be told. “They just 
can’t give every order its proper individual atten- 
tion with all those customers. You ought to try 
French Gaston's (or Henri’s, Francois’ or Mar- 
cel’s). He has only ten customers at a time.” 

A discerning diner once remarked to the author 
over one of Antoine’s incomparable squabs 
paradis that it might be better if Antoine's were 
Situated in some city where there weren't so many 
rivals by which to measure .the standards at 
Alciatore’s, Alciatore, who himself was present, 
replied simply that without the competition An- 
toine’s wouldn't be so good. . 

The real miracle of Antoine’s is that it is as 
good as it is, which is entirely excellent. 

The contemporary fame of Antoine's derives 
mainly from five preparations which are special- 
ties of the house: /uitres en coquille a la Rocke- 
feller, orange hrulét, pommes souffléés, pompano 
en papillote and café brulét. There are many and 
various other wonderments and delights on the 
menu more substantial and sophisticated in the 
gourmet’s lexicon: bisque d’écrevisses cardinal, 
filet de boeuf marchand de vin, bouillahaisse a la 
Marseillaise, gombo Créole, pigeonneaux royaux 
au sauce paradis, buster crabs maitre d'hétel. 
Antoine’s serves eggs in more than 200 styles. Its 
filet de boeuf Robespierre en casserole is a legend 
among table aficionados throughout the known 
world. The /angouste Thermidor and pompano 
amandine are celestial. But Antoine's stands or 


ANTOINE'’S can seat 700 guests at once in sixteen rooms, but the 1840 Room is probably the owners’ favorite. Among cherished 


mementoes of the Alciatore family these diners enjoy a house specialty 


boiled crayfish. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Bradley Smith. 
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falls on its baked oysters Rocke- 
feller, its fresh Gulf pompano pre- 
pared in a paper poke, its balloon 
potatoes, burned orange liqueur 


and flaming coffee, the last of 


which moved the late Bob Davis, in- 
comparable globe-trotting reporter 
of the old New York Sun, to hail it 
as the “quintessence of hell's best, 
brewed in the pit where sinners take 
their vows and declare that death 
hath no sting and the grave no vic- 
tory re 

The first Alciatore, an apprentice 
of the great French chef Collinet, 
who invented pommes soufflées by 
accident, brought the secret of the 
dish to New Orleans and thus 
achieved his initial fame as a res- 
taurateur of uncommon dimensions. 
To this day they appear at Antoine’s, 
beautifully cooked and rushed to the 
table in small wicker panniers more 
appropriate to their fanciful charac- 
ter than crockery would be. “The 
only secret about them is how to ob- 
tain the confidence and co-operation 
of the potato,” explains Mr. Roy 

Enough has been written about 
the greatest of Antoine’s house spe- 
ciaities, oysters Rockefeller, to fill a 
mature bibliography and, in any 
event, they are a secret, but such is 
not the case with the pompano en 
papillote which was evolved as one 
of Antoine’s stellar attractions dur- 
ing the reign of Jules, the second 
Alciatore 

A fillet of the delicate Southern 
water fish or entire small pompano 
is inserted into a greased paper poke 
together with a rich sauce of white 
wine, chopped crab meat, diced 
shrimp, egg yolks, onions, thyme, 
butter and fish stock. The whole 
business is cooked until the oiled 
paper turns a deep brown and is 
served, at Antoine's, with a superior 
Chablis or a Meursault. When pre- 
pared for President Roosevelt, cham- 
pagne was substituted for the white 
wine in cooking and the guest of 
honor found it altogether admirable. 


Café brilot diabolique is one of 


those flaming arrangements dear to 
the hearts of amateurs and fancy 
diners alike, since it requires special 
apparatus and involved ritual. Cloves, 
lemon peel and sugar are placed ina 
special silver chafing bowl and a 
quantity of the best cognac ignited 
in a Substantial silver ladle. The 
flaming spirit is poured over the 
contents of the bowl, slowly, until 
the sugar is dissolved, and strong 
after-dinner coffee is added until the 
flames subside. At Antoine’s this 
pleasing litthke ceremony is accom- 
panied by a dimming of all over- 
head lights and at times occurs with 
such frequency that patrons resort 
to lighting matches to scan the 
menu. Some visitors believe the New 
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Orleans public utilities to be defec- 
tive; others, that Antoine’s hasn't 
paid its light bill and is being warned 
by the power barons. 

A classic on the Antoine menu 
since the founding of the house is 
filet de boeuf Robespierre and an in- 
teresting story concerns its origin. 
The first Alciatore, the founding 
Antoine’s father, had been a well- 
to-do wool merchant in France dur- 
ing the days of the Terror. Among 
other dark and bloody interludes he 
had witnessed the death on the guil- 
lotine of the bloodiest tyrant of 
them all, Robespierre. Young An- 
toine was familiar with the story 
from his father’s lips. When, as a 
boy of fifteen, he was apprenticed to 
the proprietor of the Hotel de 
Noailles at Marseille, he found him- 
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self in the momentary absence of 


the chef required to prepare a meal 
for the great Marquis de Talleyrand. 
All France knew that Talleyrand ate 
his beef heavily spiced and blood- 
rare. 

The apprentice outdid himself; 
the fillet and the fire had only the 
merest bowing acquaintance before 
it was served, superbly seasoned, 
and red as a Turner sunset. The 
great man put it away with evident 
satisfaction and then asked to have 
the chef presented. It was a big mo- 
ment for the boy apprentice when 
Talleyrand inquired grandly what 
he called his wonderful beef dish. 

Antoine recalled Robespierre on 
the scaffold and had the perfect an- 
swer. “Fillet Robespierre, sire!’ and 
Robespierre it has been ever since. 

The physical aspect of Antoine’s, 
in its general dimensions and décor, 
has remained determinedly subdued, 
economical of space and, in general, 
feeling a part of the period when the 
restaurant achieved its first national 
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fame, the 1880 of the menu picture. 
The main entrance on St. Louis 
Street under the wrought-iron bal- 
conies mounting in tiers along the 
building’s fagade, which have be- 
come a pictorial hallmark of the es- 
tablishment second only to the tail- 
coated dandies, leads abruptly 
through a thicket of hatracks into 
the main restaurant. With the pas- 
sage of time and the press of custom 
against the family’s natural resist- 
ance to change, the premises have 
been enlarged, almost entirely in a 
backward direction from the street, 
terminating with the most spectacu- 
lar amendment to its original ar- 
rangement—the wine cellar, on the 
ground floor, as is necessitated by 
the Louisiana water table. 

Here, through triple-locked grills 
of Federal Reserve caliber, patrons 
may peer thirstily from the 1940 
Room at the racks, bins and shelves 
which contain one of the three or 
four most distinguished wine cel- 
lars inthe Western Hemisphere. Air- 
conditioned, shrewdly lit and de- 
signed so that its every asset is on 
display, Antoine’s cellar, in reality 
an elongated corridor, is a show case 
of the establishment’s most eye- 
compelling properties. A fillet of red 
snapper, a peck of clams or even a 
rack of lamb before submitting to 
the chef’s ministrations is seldom a 
visual excitement. Its latent gusta- 
tory possibilities are visible only to 
the imaginative. But a regal bottle of 
Romanée Conti or magnum of Krug’s 
Private Cuvee is both beautiful to 
behold, and a suggestion to even the 
least initiate that it would be the bet- 
ter for a corkscrew. 

The main dining room, with its 
original brass chandeliers and gas 
mantles which furnish the only heat 
in the room during winter months, 
seats 100 guests at tables sufficiently 
separated so that conversation is 
personal. 

Behind the main restaurant is the 
large banquet room seating 330. 
Every New Year’s Eve this is the 
scene of the New Orleans Mid- 
Winter Sports Association dinner 
for sports writers, radio and tele- 
vision notables. The Rex Room is 
a museum of souvenirs of departed 
Mardi Gras celebrations, while the 
Dungeon Room, so called from its 
use as a prison during the Spanish 
occupation of Louisiana, is lined, as 
are most of the other semiprivate 
dining apartments, with a stupen- 
dous collection of framed menus, 
photographs, autographed memora- 
bilia, newspaper clippings and origi- 
nals of artists’ paintings of An- 
toine’s. Ne restaurant in the world 
can boast a history so well docu- 
mented over so long and continuous 
a period as Antoine's. 








The Mystery Row. , which seats 
twenty at table, derives its name 
from the circumstance that only a few 
of the older patrons know its precise 
whereabouts in the building. It is 
reserved from one year to the next in 
almost continuous requisition by old 
New Orleans patrons of the house 
who sit in secluded splendor under 
the signed photographs of six Presi- 
dents of the United States who have 
dined there. The first and only time 
a street door leading to the Mystery 
Room was ever used was for the 
convenience of President Roosevelt 
in 1937. He able to walk 
from his limousine to his place 
at table in fewer than a dozen steps 
and the door was sealed perma- 
nently after he left. 

The taste in food of another Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—Theodore—was 
conditioned by his adventurous life 
and included many forms of game 
such as lion steak and rack of ante- 
lope which he had eaten during his 
African safaris. It was hard to serve 
a game dish which he couldn’t iden- 
tify and discuss with knowing ap- 
preciation. When he visited An- 
toine’s the management was put to 
it to dream up some culinary amaze- 
ment. Bear paws, buffalo hump, 
thrushes in aspic, all were discarded 
is unworthy of the occasion and 
probably commonplace in Roose- 
velt’s vast experience. When the 
great day came, however, the chef 
lived up to his reputation. Beauti- 
fully roasted on a catafalque of foie- 
gras toast, basted with leaf lard and 
ornamented with truffles, were the 
breasts of a brace of papabote, or 
Louisiana upland plover, a now al- 
most extinct game bird. T.R. con- 
sumed the plover with pleasure and 
admitted it was new to him. 

Antoine's 1840 Room is probably 
the favorite apartment of the man- 
agement. Here on the walls are oil 
paintings of the restaurant dynasty: 
Antoine Alciatore; his widow, Ma- 
dame Antoine Alciatore; his son, 
Jules Alciatore and his grandson 
Roy, an altogether remarkable con- 
tinuity of gustatory interests, inclina- 
tions and pursuits. Here, every Fri- 
day of the year, comes for lunch 
with a group of old ladies of consu- 
lar estate, Madame Jules Alciatore, 
widow of the second inheritor and 
mother of the third, who is eighty- 
five and, as the phrase has it, 
bright as a button. 

In this room was laid the opening 
scene for Frances Parkinson Keyes’ 
million-copy best seller, Dinner at 
Antoine’s. There is a cabinet holding 
old silver and glassware of the house, 
Antoine Alciatore’s baby shoes and 
a sword left behind during the Civil 


was 


War by a forgetful naval officer, of 


the Confederacy, of course. 





Altogether Antoine’s can seat a 
total of 700 guests at a single time 
in its sixteen dining apartments. Roy 
Alciatore could easily double this 
capacity. He owns one fourth of the 
block in which Antoine’s is located. 
To all suggestions that he enlarge, 
Mr. Roy gives an adamant “no.” 

As around no other restaurant on 
the American continent and few of 
the Old World, legend clusters thickly 
about Antoine’s. The list of notables 
who have dined there over its eleven 
decades, reduced to fine print with 
narrow margins, occupied a double- 
truck layout of tabloid size in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune when 
the restaurant celebrated its cen- 
tenary, and was only partial. 

One of the first of the very great 
to be dined into a de luxe coma at 
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Antoine’s was Henry Clay. The eve- 
ning previous he had dined off solid 
gold plate amidst the aristocracy of 
the time at the St. Louis Hotel and 
Clay had remarked that there, once 
and for all, he had seen the rarest 
and tasted the best. At Antoine's, 
however, when the dessert was served, 
the statesman threw up his hands 
and, in the voice that had rolled with 
that of Webster through the halls of 
Congress, cried, “Truly marvelous! 
Where did the man acquire his art?” 

| have at last found in America a 
truly great restaurant,” Prince Louis 


Ferdinand of Hohenzollern said of 


Antoine’s. “What Jules can do to 
oysters and fish is what angels must 
do to them in heaven,” deposed 
Irvin Cobb. 

“Our most exacting customers, 
the ones who have no hesitancy in 
sending a dish right back to the 
kitchen with a sharp word for the 


chef and no nonsense, are natives of 


New Orleans,” says Mr. Roy. “I 
could only wish that visitors would 
do the same. 
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“We still cook in old-fashioned 
ways because they have never been 
improved on by the spurious devis- 
ings of progress. Cooking is done 
over coal ranges because on them 
every degree of heat is available 
merely by moving the pots from the 
center to the outer rim. Thick- 
bottomed copper pots are used for 
all sauces because they do not attain 
the sudden intense heat that will 
ruin a delicate flavor. 

“We don’t maintain a stand-up 
bar because we feel it discourages 
the nice perceptions of dining. I 
know this is paternal and perhaps 
parochial, but people who drink too 
many cocktails don’t eat enough 
food and we are primarily a restau- 
rant and not a saloon. We could run 
a far bigger profit by selling more 
bar drinks and less food but that 
isn’t the idea. Seventy-five per cent 
of our customers have one or two 
cocktails. Forty per cent order wine 
with their meals. This is the way we 
want it, only we'd prefer to see the 
percentage reversed in favor of wine.” 

There is a legend that famous res- 
taurateurs are proverbially light eat- 
ers, SO satiated with their own good 
food that it no longer appeals to 
them. Roy Alciatore is an exception. 
He lunches well and dines better and 
he admires eating in Antoine's as 
much as the most expectant tourist. 

The last time the reporter broke 
Antoine’s beautiful, hot, feathery 
French bread with Mr. Roy the 
snack began with bisque of écrivisses 
wonderment in itself 
worth a transcontinental pilgrimage, 
fillet of trout amandine with soufflé 
potatoes, fournedos béarnaise with 
green beans in butter, a mixed green 
salad, baked Alaska with the report- 
er’s name touchingly inscribed in 
the meringue on a ribbon supported 
by two floating doves, and café 
brilot. There was a dry sack with the 
bisque, one of Frank Schoonmaker’s 
Pouilly Fuisses 1945 with the trout, 


cardinal, a 


a Clos de Vougeot 1943 from the _ 


bottling of the Chevaliers du Tastevin, 
of which both the host and his guest 
are members, with the fournedos, 
and toward the end, Bollinger Brut 
champagne and Bellows Trésor de 
Famille Armagnac. 

At the conclusion of this simple 
collation the reporter was groping 
for his hat among the hundreds that 
had arrived since cocktails near the 
St. Louis Street door. 

“Try and get your own,” pleaded 
Mr. Roy. “We have had to declare a 
liability limit of fifteen dollars on 
men’s hats, and I often find myself 
astounded by the uniform price paid 
for their hats by our customers. No- 
body ever puts in a claim for a hat 
costing less than fifteen dollars. It’s 


most remarkable.” THE END 
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Old Mexico in inviting you here for 
your winter fun in the sun. In El Paso 
County your vacatvion dream will 
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doors to your heart’s content in warm, 


he althful sunshine E} Paso 
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you to enjoy its wide 
variety of things to see and do. Go 
sightseeing! Explore such Sunland 
wonders as Carlsbad Caverns, White 
Sands, Texas’ Big Bend, mountains, 
deserts, Indian country, ancient mtis- 


sions, ghost towns, and many others, 
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An old French recipe is the 
inspiration of this superb onion 
soup made by Hormel. The onions 
are fried in real butter, the beef 
stock is rich and savory, the golden 
crumbs of Parmesan make the 
crowning touch—and Hormel skill 
does the rest 

Try it. If grocer doesn’t stock, send 
$1.45 for six S-ounce cans postpaid 
Serve two cans, say you got more than 
your money's worth—or we'll refund 
all you paid, Geo, A, Hormel & Co., 
Dept, 65, Austin, Minn, 
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the Ottoman Turks, and Istanbul 
will be festive all summer to help fill 
the new 300-room Hilton Istanbul 
hotel due to open this season 

Ireland will stage her first an 
Tostal—an “Ireland at Home”’ fes- 
tival. The Philippinesare planningan 
International Fair. And, in South 
Africa, the remote Kalahari Gems- 
bok Reserve will open to the public 
for the first time, toting tourists 
through the wilderness on camel- 
back 

There will be doings in Egypt, but 
just what they will encompass is not 
clear at this stage. Our Cairo corre- 
spondent, when asked to comment 
on tourist plans, sent us the follow- 


ing intelligence: “The Secretary of 


State for Social Affairs is consider- 
ing the abolishment of the fez or 
tarboosh and replacing it with a 
Texas sombrero because the ten- 
gallon hat offers more shade than 
the rimless Mohammedan fez.”’ Prog- 
ress! 

The biggest event in Europe, how- 
ever, is due to occur on June 2 when 
Queen Elizabeth will wear the Crown 
of England briefly and only once 
during her lifetime at her corona- 
tion. The Crown of England, used 
to enthrone every sovereign since 
1661, weighs five pounds and can’t 
be worn with comfort. As soon as 
the ceremony is over, Elizabeth will 
change to the Imperial State Crown. 
Made for Queen Victoria, it weighs 
a mere thirty-nine ounces. 

The royal pageantry of the coro- 
nation will jam London with ap- 
proximately 100,000 foreign visi- 
tors. All London hotels have been 
sold out for weeks and many guests 
have already planned to stay in some 
of the Belgian coastal hotels and 
“commute” to coronation events, 
Somewhat luckier guests will be the 
passengers upon the Cunard Line’s 
Coronation Cruise aboard the Caro- 
nia. The ship will be tied up at 
Southampton as a floating hotel 
during the ceremonies. Even more 
fortunate will be the customers 
aboard the Home Line’s S.S. Nassau, 
which will actually tie up in the 
Thames no long train ride to 
Southampton and a fine drink 
aboard after the London pubs close 
tight at 11 P.M 

The magnitude of the coronation 
as the major travel event of 1953 
will obscure much of the more rou- 
tine travel news, with one possible 
exception 

If the rumors are true, Harry S. 
Truman, as ex-president of the 
United States, will make some im- 


pressive travel data by setting forth 
upon an extended world tour in 
1953. HOLIDAY predicts that such a 
good-will tour will be regarded by 
the Kremlin as an infiltration—dis- 
turbing as the new fad in Central 
Europe where men have taken up 
the wearing of U.S. cowboy boots. 

The “cowpoke” whimsy at the 
fringe of the Iron Curtain is not the 
only manifestation of Western in- 
fluence on the continent. If some of 
the tourist services are indicative, 
the hosts of Europe and Asia have 
prepared for this season’s business 
by studying the lives of Phineas T. 
Barnum, Henry Ford and Gayelord 
Hauser. The reiseruf (traveler's call) 
will be back on Germany’s auto- 
hbahnen, which means that motorists 
can be “paged” anywhere along the 
highway by telephone. The message 
goes up on a big board between the 
center lanes and the driver simply 
stops at the next rest station to take 
his call. The Swiss railroads have 
discovered the “drive it yourself” 
system and applied it to bicycles. It 
is now possible to rent a three-speed 
bike for a six-hour day for fifty- 
eight cents. The Danes are pinning 
their faith on Samuel Goldwyn’s 
Technicolor treatment of //ans 
Christian Andersen, in which Danny 
Kaye sings a song called Wonderful 
Copenhagen, thus encouraging the 
world to make Denmark’s new 
“fairy-tale” tour. In Japan the 
spirits of that holy mountain Fuji- 
yama will work around the clock be- 
cause the hospitable Japanese have 
floodlighted the peak for night 
climbers. And along the Riviera the 
resort Operators are planning a se- 
ries of “State Weeks” for American 
tourists. 


The emphasis on international 
touring during 1953 :goes hand in 
hand with the many postwar devel- 
opments in ships and planes. The 
past twelve months set a record for 
the launching of new ships into 
transatlantic service, and many lines 
have already announced stl newer 
ones for 1953-1954 

The year 1952, of course, was the 
first partial season for the new tour- 
ist rates established by the trans- 
atlantic air lines. One salient fact has 
emerged from this experimental pe- 
riod: coach-fare plane service has 
not harmed either water-level or air- 
craft luxury business a whit. In fact, 
most observers believe that the new 
low rates have helped stimulate the 
luxury traffic, particularly in air 
travel 

Houipay predicts that the trend 
toward economy services by ship 
and air lines will continue through- 
out 1953, and that in the long run, 
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the tourist rates will have an educa- 
tional effect in upgrading more de- 
mand for the de luxe services. 

In 1953, as in the past, approxi- 
mately two thirds of our foreign 
travelers will go abroad by sea and 
one third by air. And in the quiet 
corners of the shipping industry 
executives are peeking askance at a 
drug called Dramamine which for 
some people is a cure for motion ill- 
ness. The mal de mer which used to 
keep a surprising number of passen- 
gers off their feet and away from the 
ships’ tables is today defeated by a 
pill which keeps them on their feet 
and quite noticeably at the table, 
thus increasing food costs. Some- 
body’s sunshine is always somebody 
else’s sun shower, even if Drama- 
mine is only a speck on the big pic- 
ture of new excitement at sea. 

Much of that excitement last 
summer came from the proud record 
ofthe new S. S. United States, 
which made its first transatlantic 
voyage July 3 and subsequently set a 
brace of new speed records; 3 days, 
10 hours and 40 minutes eastbound; 
3 days, 12 hours and 12 minutes 
homeward bound. Persons wonder- 
ing about the cherished Blue Riband 
might recall that it was presented to 
the United States aboard the ship in 
November by the Duke of Suther- 
land, who personally brought it over 
from England. It had been resting 
quietly in an antique shop at Han- 
ley, England, since none of the Cu- 
nard Line people ever claimed own- 
ership of it. They never “tried” to 
break any speed records. In a rather 
wonderful sense none cf the Cunard- 
ers ever had to. The two Queens are 
still the biggest carriers on the seas, 
and although most ship lines are 
adamant about giving out the num- 
ber of passengers they tote a year, it 
wouldn't be far wrong to assume 
that the two Queens transported 
nearly 50,000 Americans to Europe 
in 1952. Jointly they still represent 
the biggest carrier factor in the 
North Atlantic. 

This is a situation subject to 
change during 1953 and 1954. Com- 
petition afloat and aloft is growing 
more rugged. Many new liners have 
squealed from the ways since the 
first postwar American liner, the 
imerica, made her maiden voyage 
in 1946. American Export’s prides, 
the Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, went into service in 1951. The 
French Line added the new luxury 
liner, the Flandre, last summer to 
join the //le de France and the Li- 
herté. The Italian Line has aug- 
mented a completely rehabilitated 
postwar fleet with an almost com- 
pleted quartet of new ships, the 
Giulio Cesare and the Augustus sail- 
ing between Italy and South Amer- 








ica, and the spanking new Andrea 
Doria, which is scheduled to make 
her maiden voyage by the end of 
1952. The twin of the Andrea Doria 
will begin her North Atlantic run in 
1954. The Spanish Line will have 
two new ships operating before the 
end of 1953, the Guadalupe and the 
Covadonga 

The Swedish 
launched the largest Scandinavian 


American Line 
vessel in history last October, 22,000 
tons of a new Aungsholm to join the 
transatlantic and cruise runs late in 
1953. 


replacement for the once beloved 


This one is the motorship 


Kungsholm, the prewar cruise ship, 
upon which a HOLipay editor once 
enjoyed smorgasbord in bed. 

While all the new ships will make 
news, the major ship trends of 1953 
will be set by the types of vessels 

The exact parallel of the tourist 
and de luxe classifications which 
emerged on the air lines last summer 
is now becoming more and more 
apparent along the shipping lanes. 
In the economy class it seems likely 
that nobody is going to beat the 
Dutch, 


Holland-America Line’s new tourist 


who last summer offered 
ship, the Maasdam. The vessel is the 
twin of the Ryndam which entered 
service in 1951. Designed more for 
schoolteacher incomes than for the 
luxury wads of the expense accouni- 
tycoon brackets, such ships may be 
the answer to real Overseas volume 
travel. They offer most of the nice- 
ties of top ship facilities, including 
friendly lounges, bars and smoking 
rooms at rates as low as $160 per 
passage. Holland-America is quick 
to state that more than 60 per cent 
of the Ryndam’s and Maasdam’s ac- 
commodations ts close to that mini- 
mum. The Maasdam carries only 
thirty-nine first-class passengers on 
what might be called her boat-deck 
penthouse, while 842 tourist-class 
travelers enjoy the rest of the ship. 
The tourist-class ship has arrived 
complete with air-conditioning. 

The Dutch attribute most of the 
savings On fares to a new concept of 
eating, i.e., a minimum of service in 
kitchen and dining room where 
everybody is served (two sittings per 
meal) the same menu. There are no 
individual dishes or a la carte spe- 
cialties. A HOLIDAY member of the 
tourist class predicts that few travel- 
ers will miss such refinements with 
Bols gin selling for ten cents, Mar- 
tinis at thirty cents and cigarettes at 
fifteen. 

The Dutch, however, are not pin- 
ning the entire future of the Holland- 
America Line upon bargain rates 
Apparently reading the :esson writ- 
ten in the air lanes, they have also 
announced building plans for an- 


other new luxury liner closely akin 


imsterdam, 
$25,000,000 worth of vessel to carry 


to the handsome Nieuw 


1200 passengers 

Bright as the shipping forecast 
seems to be on the North Atlantic, 
water-level transport throughout the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main 
is shifting to the air lanes. Many 
ships have been taken off regular 
port-of-call routes. 

There has been no curtailing of 
cruise service, however. The cruise 


as an institution is heaven with 
deck chairs to many Americans, a 
seagoing luxury locker in which all 
harried libidos are stored while their 
erstwhile owners discover that all 
men are handsome, all women beau- 
tiful and youth can be borrowed by 
the week. And, if all the cruise serv- 
ices planned by the shipping indus- 
try materialize, the Caribbean is 
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likely to resemble a ferry lane this 
spring. Bermuda shows a 33 per cent 
increase in the last few years. The 
Bahamas are up some 107 per cent 
in tour business. Nassau, introduc- 
ing a new May-July season, showed 
an increase of 408 per cent in 1952. 
But the “regular” runs are shrinking 
and will continue to vanish during 
1953. The delightful old ladies of the 
Canadian National Steamships, Lad\ 
Rodney and Lady Nelson, saw their 
last season in 1952. So did the Fur- 
ness Lines’ two Forts, Townsend and 
Imherst. 

Mr. H. Harris Robson, vice- 
president of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, recently announced that most 
of the “Great White Fleet’’ would 
be completely converted into freight- 
ers. “With all the new air lines into 
the Caribbean,” he said, “the origi- 
nal purpose of the ships is gone.” 

United Fruit’s Chiriqui and Ja- 
maica sull make cruises out of New 
Orleans as do Alcoa’s “Freighter 
Cruise” ships. Further to the south 
Moore-McCormack and Grace Lines 
serve the good-neighbor cause, 
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Moore-Mac on the Atlantic side of 
South America and Grace on the 
Pacific. Some of the best trips over 
and through South America can 
make good use of the intertransport 
linkage of Grace, Moore-Mac, Delta 
ship lines and Panagra’s compre- 
hensive air routes. 

The transpacific wanderer Hawaii- 
bound will, as usual, find the Matsons 
ready and, if he has not had enough 
ocean by the time Diamond Head 
looms into sight, longer trips are 
available from the West Coast via 
American President Lines or that 
descendant of the old Pacific Mail 
Line which is today part of the 
Canadian Pacific. There is also the 
single-ship Canadian Australasian 
Line headed down under 


Through all of 1953 and as far as 
it is comfortable to peek into the 
future, HOLIDAY predicts that vol- 
atiophobia will continue to diminish 
under the impact of new air services 
More people will combine air travel 
with ship crossings to attain the 
most tourist action with the maxi- 
mum relaxation. Scandinavian Air- 
lines System and American Export 
Lines have already worked out one 
of these combined “water-wings” 
junkets for Europe and the Medi- 
terranean. 

There will be extensive efforts 
made by the International Air Trans- 
port cul’ govern- 
mental red tape and more experi- 


Association to 


mentation along such lines as the 
“pre-clearance” of passenger papers 
and luggage begun by American 
Airlines on Canadian flights. Papers 
and luggage were checked at the 
Canadian end of the trip and, once 
arrived at New York, tourists were 
free to go home instead of hanging 
around in customs queues 

There will be further development 
in the creation of air tourist rates. 
HOLIDAY predicts that Pan Amer- 
ican, which fought and maneuvered 
for the North Atlantic “coach” plan 
until it went into effect in 1952, will 
fight just as hard for a new trans- 
pacific “economy” fare. Pres. Juan 
Trippe is already on record with this 
hope and he cites some 4000 “‘ex- 
behalf of the 
Korean air lift for its feasibility. The 
line has already applied to the CAB 
for permission to inaugurate tourist 
fares to Hawaii ($125 one way, $225 
round trip). 


perience” trips in 


The extension of tourist-class air 
trips will, of course, not retard the 
growth of luxury plane service 

On Air France de luxe “Parisian” 
flights, for instance, champagne will 
continue to be served in Baccarat 
crystal and dinners to be eaten from 


Limoges china. A slightly different 
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viewpoint on glassware will obtain 
upon the luxury flights of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 
BOAC, with a Scot’s eye toward 
potential breakage, has introduced a 
chaste, hollow-stem plastic glass. 
Since plastic feels a mite warmer to 
the lips than glass, the wine will be 
chilled more in 1953. It is easy 
enough to predict that a HOLIDAY 
fashion editor en route to Europe 
will haul out her Guedel Dinky 
Foundation booklet of European 
phrases to report that, as always, 
her “dew roozh ah LEV-ruh” (lip- 
stick) comes off on the plastic. 

The major air-lines news of 1953 
will be routes and equipment, just 
as it has been since Kittyhawk. This 
year British jets will dominate it. 
The pattern was set last August at 
Farnborough, England, where the 
Society of Rritish Aircraft Construc- 
tors displayed their wares, among 
them the huge Saunders-Roe flying 
boat, 120 tons of aircraft powered 
by ten turbo-propeller units, which 
will see military tests before it goes 
into commercial service; and the 
Bristol Britannia, another turbo- 
prop craft expected to carry 100 
passengers on BOAC “round the 
world” flights. One such flight is 
projected “over the top,” London 
to Tokyo via the North Pole. 

None of the new turbo-propeller 
giants seems likely to match the now- 
famous De Havilland Comets in 
1953. These are the jet planes cur- 
rently being used in opening Africa 
and in “proving” flights between 
England and Japan. Comets cost 
approximately $1,500,000 apiece but 
British factories anticipate no slump 
for at least five years. 

Reasons for the popularity of the 
Comets for long flights are impres- 
sive. The planes cruise at nearly 500 
miles an hour compared to about 
340 for craft already on the Atlantic 
runs. They fly at 40,000 feet, which 
is above weather. Jet engines are 
less noisy than conventional types 
during flight and almost without 
vibration, which makes the ships 
less tiring for passengers. Comets 
operate on cheaper fuels and be- 
cause of their speed they can make 
more trips in less time. 

Until jet manufacturing facilities 
catch up—and that won't be in any 
hurry (outside military considera- 
tions)—most of the domestic air 
lines will continue to improve con- 
ventional fleets. Pan American, how- 
ever, has jumped the compétitive 
gun by ordering British jets, the 
Mark III series, for delivery in 1956 
with an opiion to buy more for de- 
livery in °57. 

In this country, 1953 will be just 
one more year of interim before the 
advent of home-grown jet transport. 
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The private and competitive air 
lines of the U. S. still have to figure 
out the engineering details to make 
jet operation truly profitable, a con- 
dition of less concern to the regional 
monopolies which comprise the 
British air lines, all of which are 
owned by the British government. 
The heart of that problem as seen 
by C. R. Smith of American Air- 
lines is fuel. Jet fuel, while cheaper 
than high-octane gasoline, still burns 
at the rate of five tons per hour in a 
reasonably large jet engine. This 
means that too much of the carrying 
capacity of the aircraft must be de- 
voted to lugging fuel, leaving only a 
relatively small part for revenue- 
producing passengers, mail and 
cargo. 

Nevertheless, 1953 will probably 
see the latest and newest of the large 
transport planes with reciprocating 
engines off the assembly lines. Doug- 
las DC7’s, fifty miles an hour faster 
than the new DC6B’s, at approxi- 
mately $1,600,000 each, and Lock- 
heed’s improved Constellation types 
will be in the air by autumn. But 
until the present and greatly im- 
proved fleets are amortized in use, 
there will be few transport jets. 

Pan American began last fall to 
cut five and a half hours off its three- 
times-a-week “round the world” 
flights which means approximately 
one full night off the six-and-a-half- 
day trip. Panagra (Pan American- 
Grace Line) recently overhauled the 
entire El Interamericano fleet, up- 
ping speeds roughly thirty miles an 
hour. 

HOLIDAY is reminded of one cor- 
respondent exposed to the ultra 
service of a Panagra Fiesta Lounge 
flight. He cabled home as follows: 
“Got ball-point pen free. Got flagon 
of Chanel No. 5 free. Used pen to 
write note to dame and flagoned date 
with Chanel. Steaks at six and a half 
pesos or thirty cents each made per- 
fect evening.” 

Luxury aloft will persist. Trans 
World Airlines has received ten 
“King Size Super Constellations,” 
the first of which are already on 
TWA’s transcontinental ““Ambassa- 
dor” service. These planes, 113'2 
feet over all, are notable for the first 
high-flying “picture” windows and 
three—count ‘’em—lavatories. 

Further, Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration will have an even more ad- 
vanced version of the “super Con- 
nies” ready for commercial use by 
the spring of 1953. These planes, 
powered by the new turbo-compound 
engines, will be capable of 400 miles 
an hour. These “fancy dan”’ types, 
with interiors designed by Henry 
Dreyfuss, will flaunt five different 
passenger areas. But in 1953, as in 
1952, and despite the obvious joys 





of less crowded planes, cocktail 
lounges and superb food on the 
luxury flights, the tourist rates will 
attract the volume. Pan Am received 
eighteen of the forty-two tourist- 
type “Clippers” (super 6’s) currently 
on order last summer. 

It takes equipment to remain the 
world’s biggest international air line, 
and in the case of ubiquitous Pan 
Am, not all of it is necessarily sky- 
going. With a canny eye on the 
future, the line will also open four 
new hotels in 1953: the Victoria 
Plaza, Montevideo, Uruguay; the 
Tequendama, Bogota, Colombia; 
the Tamanaco, Caracas, and the Del 
Lago in Maracaibo, both in Vene- 
zuela. 

The trend aloft is definitely to- 
ward cheaper wings for the sky- 
minded traveler, and with no cur- 
tailment of luxury service for those 
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who normally fly high anyhow. The 
late Bob Benchley once said, *“There 
are only two classes of travel, first 
class and with children.” Today 
there is also tourist. 

El Al Israel Airlines will fly only 
tourist class across the Atlantic, and 
Transcanada, Sabena, Swissair, the 
Italian Airlines (LAI), Scandinavian 
Airlines and Air France, also on 
their direct flights from Paris to 
Mexico City, will all bid for the 
lower-fare trade. 

The lines are learning to love it. 
As Sir William P. Hildred, director 
general of the International Air 
Transport Association, pointed out 
during the Geneva Conference last 
September, the most significant fea- 
ture of the service was a 50 per cent 
gain in passenger listings with only a 
10 per cent increase in the number 
of flights. 

Tourist-class fares, based on a 
New York to London round-trip 
cost of only $486 (in season), have 
opened the field to a much “hoitier” 
polloi. 


Not long ago HoLipay asked one 
of the nation’s 2000 travel agents 
what the new composite type of 
international traveler would resem- 
ble in 1953. A master at using the 
fuzzy category, the gentleman smiled. 
“Everybody looks alike these days,” 
he said, “but let’s put it this way. 
Thirty years ago I set up the grand 
tour for a wealthy widow and her 
elderly traveling companion, having 
already shipped her divorced daugh- 
ter off to the Riviera. Fifteen years 
ago I made arrangements for busi- 
nessmen, Hollywood stars and a 
passel of the saloon set. Today | 
deal with expense-account wander- 
ers, solid suburban citizens and 
schoolteachers. Tomorrow, praise 
be, the office will be full of plumbers 
and their babies.” 

This rising tide of democracy in 
recreational movement has its minor 
wonders. The New York Port Au- 
thority will soon open a nursery to 
replace a prosperous lunchroom at 
La Guardia Airport. More than 400 
infants a day ride the planes which 
take off and land at La Guardia, 
and Ho.ipay confidently predicts 
that the vending machines in the 
new nursery will be equally divided 
between cigarettes, soft drinks and 
diaper dispensers. 

Commodity travel overseas will 
make further changes within the 
turbulent movement toward pack- 
age tours. Even today the person 
who sets out to handle his own ar- 
rangements, schedules and stops is a 
lonesome figure compared with the 
many persons traveling on a pack- 
aged tour. He will be still more 
alone at the end of 1953 as an inter- 
national figure, unless, of course, he 
is a New Yorker. 

Fewer people go on escorted tours 
from New York City than from any 
other part of the United States and 
for two primary reasons: more New 
Yorkers have roots in Europe either 
by birth or relatives, and Manhattan 
still remains the halfway island be- 
tween the,United States and the Old 
World through which most travelers 
must pass. Further, the higher de- 
gree of cosmopolitan polish, the less 
need for guide services abroad. 

There are packaged tours in all 
ranges today but most of the tour 
development for 1953 will lie in 
services for people once considered 
out of the global market. The Amer- 
ican Travel Association, a compara- 
tively new organization, was set up 
to create and handle tours for labor- 
union groups within the CIO, the 
AFL and other co-operative fields. 
HOLIDAY predicts that there will be 
more of this travel than ever. Much 
of it will be due to the efforts of 
Gottlieb Duttweiler, head of a Swiss 


_ travel agency in Zurich. Duttweiler, 


creator of an “industrial thrift plan,” 
will lead many of our industrial 
employees on an all-expense tour 
through Europe not only to see 
traditional sights but also to visit 
their opposite-number industries to 
see how Europe works. A few manu- 
facturers in the United States adopted 
the idea last summer and shut up 
shop to take personnel abroad. In 
some cases individual employees 
paid the fare. In others, the com- 
panies shared expenses. A major in- 
surance company has already signed 
up to take 100 of its employees 
abroad this season and many pro- 
fessional groups such as Actors 
Equity and the American Medical 
Association are considering similar 
arrangements to send representa- 
tives to European conferences 


The American reservoir for globe- 
trotting in 1953 is brimming. Nearly 
75,000,000 of us took 35,000,000 
vacation trips in 1952, not including 
week ends. The paid-vacation move- 
ment is still spreading throughout 
industry, with many firms, no longer 
able to charm employees with higher 
salaries (which vanish under tax 
impact), now offering standard va- 
cations of three weeks and more. 
The vacation-travel industry, cur- 
rently evaluated at some astro- 
number between seven and ten bil- 
lion dollars, will be further titillated 
by inflation in 1953. 

Despite the record breaking fore- 
seen for the year, however, HOLIDAY 
predicts the international volume 
will in no manner approach its true 
potential. This will be due, as in the 
past, to governmental failings among 
the nations, with the United States 
contributing its share of errors. 

There will be, as usual, no Federal 
agency devoted to the travel indus- 
try in the same sense that a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture represents the 
farm segment of the economy. The 
travel division of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade in the Department 
of Commerce was dropped with the 
last Federal budget cuts. 

There will be little re-examination 
of passport or visa policies which 
might make it possible for inter- 
national travel to become two-way, 
thus enabling the domestic travel 
industry to play host to more foreign 
visitors. The usual reasons for cau- 
tion will be given: dollar exchange, 
immigration quotas, espionage in a 
cold-war period, taxes, currencies, 
customs and controls of all types. 

But when all the returns are in for 
1953, world travel, for sheer pleas- 
ure, will have once again reached a 
new high and because of it, the 
world will be a better place in which 


to live. THE END 
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IN ARIZONA, sand, cactus and hot, pleasing bleakness were all around 


A Cross-Country Journey 


by GEOFFREY COTTERELL 


DRAWINGS BY FRANCIS SHIELDS 


BROUGHT up like the rest of my generation in 
England on gangster movies and Mr. Deeds, the 
Goldwyn Girls and Judge Hardy’s family, | 
wanted to know how a real experience of Amer- 
ican life would compare with the indoctrination 
| had in mind a novel about an English GI bride, 
and | wanted to know the problems and natural 
conflicts which faced her when she changed her 
country. | hoped to meet some of the brides, pro- 
vided I could do so by chance. But it was just as 
important that I, too, get the impact of the U.S.A 
So | arrived one morning in a Dutch liner at 
Hoboken, my notebook at the alert 

Almost at once | busily jotted down that the 
Manhattan sky line was exactly as | had imagined 
it would be, except for an early-morning misti- 
ness which somehow created the effect of prime- 
val quiet 

By midmorning | was delivered by the shipping 
line at a bus station on 42nd Street. | dragged in 
my bags, sweating in my heavy overcoat. The 
October sunshine was astonishingly hot, the 
station small and not very clean. There was a 
counter for selling bus tickets and I got some 
change for a dollar bill, with an illogical feeling 
of surprise that the man understood me. It was 
almost as if I'd had a linguistic success in Paris or 
Rome. Then | investigated the telephoning proc- 
ess, Which was ecasy—simpler than the London 
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system—and called up a hotel. | checked my bags 
in a locker and went out to the street. It seemed 
immensely long and wide, but rather dirty and 
tatty. As people went by | continued to be fool- 
ishly astonished that | could understand what they 
were saying. | walked along until I looked up to 
see a familiar name and realized that I had 
crossed Broadway without knowing it. | had a 
feeling of letdown. | was surprised that there was 
not more traffic, that the busses looked so old- 
fashioned, that people didn’t look in a hurry any 
more than in London. | thought it would be 
gayer, noisier, louder. Probably I'd expected too 
much. Perhaps | was too excited. Anyhow, even 
the skyscrapers were smaller than I'd anticipated. 
I'd been hoping to be so completely overawed, 
and I wasn’t. I took them for granted, as if I'd 
been accustomed to them all my life. 

Later that day | walked up Fifth Avenue as 
dusk fell and the lights were coming on. I went 
into a café and had a strawberry ice, which re- 
minded me of strawberry ices that | had known 
in the long, long ago of prewar boyhood. Yes, 
this was just how they used to taste. A middle- 


aged, tired woman sat at my table and I asked if 


it was customary to leave a tip. She looked taken 
aback, so I told her I'd just arrived that day. She 
said I should leave a dime and “I hope you will 
like our country.”” Outside there was a woman 


\N ENGLISHMAN OUT 


with a charity-collection box. She told me her 
father had been born in Cornwall, England, and 
seemed surprised that I didn’t know his name. 
She said she hoped I'd like her country. At home, 
if we mention it at all, we say we hope the visitor 
likes it here, or that he likes England. There was 
something splendidly possessive about the Amer- 
ican phrase. | wandered into Rockefeller Center 
and caught my breath in surprise as I looked 
down upon the skating rink. After I'd watched 
that a little while | went back to the street. It was 
crowded. There seemed to be a remarkable con- 
centration of modellike girls, most of them, | 
supposed, having just left work. | came upon a 
group of four or five peaceful, solid-looking, 
neatly dressed, trilby-hatted men, who burst into 
shouts of concentrated fury, directed not, as I at 
first thought, at me, but at some workers leaving 
a staff entrance, men and girls, all wearing ex- 
pressions which showed clearly that they could 
hear nothing of this barrage of abuse. Two cop- 
pers stood by, benevolently watching the pickets 
and picketed. I realized I was going to like it here. 

First of all | went to Buffalo. In the train | won- 
dered why it was alleged that we English kept 
ourselves reservedly aloof when traveling. We 
were like garrulous 19th-Century Russians com- 
pared with that absorbed and silent set of passen- 
gers. Only the man who kept coming through 
chanting a formula that began with “Candy bars” 
and ended with “Cheese crackers” bravely inter- 
rupted the cathedral silence. 

Buffalo had an old-fashioned, 19th-Century 
effect. | had the feeling that this was a place for 
men with narrow trousers, heavy watch chains 
and big mustaches. Maybe this was due to the 
curiously outdated fronts of many of the small 
shops in the downtown area. 

In its suburbs, however, I was able to see a little 
of American home life. It was an impressive spec- 
tacle. All those happy family scenes from the 
magazine ads, those bowls of lusciously colored 
food, teen-agers, sitters, the boys with their 
paper routes, kids dressed as Hopalong Cassidy 
or Roy Rogers, the supermarket and the delica- 
tessen around the corner—everything was there, 
just like in the movies. 

How were things different from home? The 
rows of wooden frame instead of brick houses, 
the long straight roads, the absence of gardens, 
the cars lining every residential street. The fan- 
tastically organized social life of teen-agers. The 
deep respect for psychological hocus-pocus. (Say- 
ing please when asking your small son to wipe his 
feet on the mat.) The way people talked at parties, 
the way husbands and wives came into a room 
the body carriage was different, the smiles were 
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different, as if everyone was intent on being very 
much in earnest. 

The level of conversation was higher than it 
would be at comparable gatherings in England. 
Books, religion, psychology—everyone had a 
smattering about everything, which was a great 
help socially. 

And eating; slowly I found myself getting 
used to the method where you start with both 
knife and fork and then put the knife across 
the side of the plate, 
transferring the fork 
to your right hand. 
This system, in my 
opinion, takes away a 
little something from 
the taste of what you 
eat. Why? It just does, 
that’s all. 

Winter was on the 
way. People talked 
about storm windows. 
Some fell. 
Blithely unaware of 
what I was doing, | 
bought a car. 

It was a 1940 convertible with a leaky top 
and the speedometer, when it had stopped, 
no doubt years before, read 65,000. It cost 
a hundred and twenty-six dollars. When | 
told people that I intended to drive slowly out 
to the Coast, they always said, “By the southern 
route, | suppose?’ When I said calmly, “No, 
I'm going straight across,” they shook. their 
heads, looked at the car and then at me, and 
shook their heads again. 

From Buffalo | went to Toronto and then 
turned westward. At Windsor, Ontario, | found 
myself looking across the river at Detroit, aston- 
ished by the Manhattanlike sky line; I had ex- 
pected a dull, dark mass of industrial buildings, 
blast furnaces and chimney stacks. I crossed in 
the tunnel and parked in Grand Circus Park. | 
wandered up and down Woodward Avenue, 
which was crowded and slushy with snow and 
freezingly cold. Christmas was four or five weeks 
away and for the first time I heard that half-excit- 
ing, cozy tinkling of bells from the Salvation 
Army collectors and Volunteers of America who 
stood in front of the big stores. 

Next morning | looked out of my window to 
see that the city was more or less marooned. Two 
or three cars crawled about. The U. S. winter 
was making itself a little clearer to me. 

In Detroit, of course, | saw the River Rouge 
plant, which is quite a plant, and I went to a 
workers’ political meeting, which was exactly like 


snow 
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a similar meeting in England; everyone looked 
the same and sounded the same. But what stood 
out for me was a speech by the Secretary of State 
which I heard on TV in a hotel bar. Almost 
everyone in the bar had been talking about 
Secretary Acheson in slanderous terms and I ex- 
pected the speech either to be turned off or at 
least derided. On the contrary, as soon as he 
began to speak they listened with astonishing 
respect. When he finished they went on abusing 
him. This was quite a 
revelation. Foreigners 
know about the ex- 
traordinary and, it 
seems, vulgar manner 
in which high U.S. 
public figures can be 
pilloried. What they 
don’t know about is 
that respectful silence. 
I stayed a night at 
an expensive private 
school. Most of the 
boys were in sober, 
dark gray suits. One 
aged about sixteen 
gave me a lift in his brand-new convertible. An- 
other was deputed to be my guide. He had a fancy 
vest (waistcoat to me) in addition to the dark gray 
suit. One young boy went by, dressed up expen- 
sively as a Red Indian. But he looked less comic 
than the little ones in adult lounge suits, who 
made me feel I was in a colony of dwarfs. My 
guide showed me around the luxurious buildings 
and equipment and then took me to his dormi- 
tory. His room was very small but comfortable. 
He was a prefect and he 
suddenly yelled out to 
some small boys in the 
corridor, ‘‘Keep it 
down, there!” They an- 
swered back, but they 
kept it down. He told 
me about all the jobs he 
had done, mowing 
lawns, helping a florist, 
desk-clerking at a sum- 
mer hotel, selling cars, 
driving a combine in 
Kansas—“‘because | 
wanted to get experi- 
ence under my belt.” 
Lucky all-American boy, I kept thinking; a 
similarly placed boy in England couldn't have 
done all this even if he had wanted to. For one 
thing his accent would prevent him from mixing 
normally with most of his fellow countrymen, and 





IN WYOMING, I saw a field of motionless horses. 


for another all the jobs would be controlled by 
union regulations. But the English boy’s life at 
school is far less comfortable. He lives under 
Spartan discipline, and life at the American school 
would be laughably soft for him. My guide told 
me he intended to go to Brown University. | hope 
he gets there. His family was wealthy and he had 
everything, but the Army lay ahead like a ghost, 
and perhaps Korea, or somewhere like it. “Some- 
times,” the lucky boy said, “Il come in here and 
think of things and I put my head in my hands 
and wonder what it’s all about.” 

Detroit to Chicago was a journey on slick 
roads with wind-driven snow blowing around. 
Vaguely hilly, a couple of scruffy-looking lakes 
(beautiful in summer, no doubt). I stayed the 
night in a tourist house between two lit-up funeral 
homes. I liked the simple greeting from the lady 
behind the rimless glasses. “Hullo,” she said 
“Hullo,” I replied. We might have known each 
other for twenty years 

This driving on slick roads was getting me wor- 
ried. | wasn't used to it at all, and the feeling of 
my tires sliding all the time was probably starting 
several ulcers. And there were those occasional 
York Central: “Feeling 
Tired?” Very funny, New York Central. 

Chicago was in the middle of its worst storm in 
five years. | don’t imagine it’s a warm city in 
December at the best of times. As it was, I felt 
foolhardy merely stepping into the street. Lake 
Shore Drive was icy, wind-swept and aimost 
empty, but I had a feeling that I might like Chi- 
cago some other time. And the population was 
friendly. When I stopped first, | found myself on 
47th Street and | went into a café for a sandwich 


notices signed New 


and coffee. A_ thin, 
middle-aged woman 
came and stood by my 
table and in a rather 
whining sort of South- 
ern accent started to 
talk about the intoler- 
able time she had at the 
rooming house where 
she lived. She had a 
brother in Tennessee, a 
man with a large house 
and Negro servants, she 
said. She could go back 
there, she said. She told 
about the woman who 
drank all day at the rooming house and how she 
tried to use her influence, but it wasn’t any use. So 
why should she stay there, she asked me, and with- 
out changing her expression she turned abruptly 


and went out into 47th Street. The man behind 
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the counter said, “That’s the way 
it is.” 

After two nights in Chicago I dug 
my car out of the snow, made a 
channel to the center of the road and 
began to slide out of the city. Any- 
one who had come up and offered 
me twenty dollars for the car would 
have had a deal on the spot. 


On to Oswego, on to Plano. I 
didn’t see a thing, | was just looking 
three yards ahead all the time. Now 
and then aristocrats in heavy new 
models with rattling chains would 
pass me contemptuously; but it was 
no good my trying to go faster. The 
slightest pressure from me and the 
back wheels started going sideways. 
Relief at Somonauk, as | saw the 
lights of a hotel. Usual conversa- 
tion: “Hullo.” “Hullo.” Two kindly 
citizens came out from a dry-goods 
store and helped push the car close 
to the sidewalk. Somonauk, | loved 
you. And the next morning the 
Farmers State Bank cashed an Eng- 
lish travelers cheque for me al- 
though they'd never seen one before. 

Next a series of small towns and 
grain elevators—and the snow was 
beginning to lie thinner, the yellow 
ground to peep through now and 
then. “Howdy!” says a notice. “You 
are now entering the readership 
country of the Kewanee Star 
Courier.” 

By twilight I crossed the Missis- 
sippi at Muscatine. It was a sudden 
and terrific sight. The extraordinary 
calm relentless motion of the river, 
the high arched, narrow and old- 
fashioned steel bridge and the crowd 

lights, some of them colored, 
ahead on the other side—the whole 
effect was like some 19th Century 
illustration. I had a feeling that now 
| was really inside the U.S.A. There 
was a busy main street with unbusy 
streets sloping at right angles down 
to the railroad track that runs along- 
side the river. A great Christmas 
atmosphere, colored lights, people 
with parcels, the tinkling bell sound, 
the shops all open, Bing Crosby 
gazing from every other window 
snow everywhere, a Christmas-card 
Christmas 

Next morning | drove away in 
lightly falling snow. 

The road was amazingly straight 
and dipped up and down pleasantly, 
farm land stretching for miles on 
either side. | had some baked ham at 
Sigourney. (The French can’t go 
wrong with an omelette and the 
Americans can’t go wrong with 
baked ham.) Suddenly the sun came 
out, and where the light fell on the 
whiteness it was breath-taking. The 
first sign of a town ahead was always 
the water tower sticking up against 
the sky—rather like a church spire 


in Holland—or the country to the 
south of Chartres in France. 

I stopped at Indianola. What a 
lovely name; the citizens decided on 
it, | was told, when someone saw the 
name in a newspaper that was 


wrapped around his lunch. Some of 


the little towns I'd been through had 
squares with a courthouse in the 
middle and Indianola’s was a beauty 
It was all snow-covered and cozy and 


you could really feel the vastness of 


the country around. I went up a side 
Street which was crowded with 
parked cars. It was Sunday and here 
was an extremely ugly though gaily 
lit-up church. Half the population 
began to teem out into the road, 
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looking pleased and warmly wrapped 
up. It was like a crowd scene after a 
theater, and it all seemed cozily self- 
contained and cut off from the gas 
stations and truck drivers’ pull-ins 
and the hotels spread along the high- 
ways that skirted the town. 

A wind came up on the way to 
Omaha and my constantly repaired 
top gave up the struggle. So it was a 
cold journey. At Council Bluffs a 
cop wanted to see my license. It 
seemed to satisfy him. * 
self tonight, 


Enjoy your- 
* he said. 

Omaha was gay with lights and 
neon signs and up above a plane 
kept flying around, blazing a variety 
of advertisements. And this was 
Omaha, Nebraska, which I had 
hoped would be tough or at least 
full of people speaking some mid- 
U.S.A. folksy dialect. This was 
Omaha, the kind of place I thought 
people left to make good in New 
York City. It was quite clear that a 
lot of people had made good by 
staying right where they were. 

The girl at the hotel desk said, 
“Why, you're English! I wish you'd 
call up a friend of mine. She 
comes from your country. She'll 
be tickled.” 

Her friend turned out to be a war 
bride called Roberta, who came 
from a thickly populated, industrial 
part of London. She was slim and 
dark, with the good colorless skin 
often seen on Londoners, and a 
cockney accent which had developed 
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some American overtones. Her hus- 
band was quietly spoken, and stayed 
in the background; he had been a 
B-17 gunner. Also present was Ro- 
berta’s mother, as fat as a medieval 
monk and beamingly contented, 
though she did miss the London 
pubs. 

But Roberta missed nothing. “I 
love Americans,” she said. “They 
just go out of their way to please 
you.”’ The apartment was small but 
brightly furnished—her husband 
worked in a store and made good 
money. “We have a car and every- 
thing,” Roberta said. But it seemed 
that she hadn't many friends, for her 
mother had come out because she 
was lonesome. “There’s lots of so- 
cieties and meetings,’ Roberta said, 
“but I don’t go for that sort of 
thing.” 

I drove out of Omaha and on the 
way to Kearney gave a lift to a car- 
penter’s apprentice who was going 
home for Christmas. Things aren’t 
what they were in the West, he said. 
The towns were bigger, for one thing; 
why, farmers would even drive out 
from them to work every day. And 
the old friendliness wasn’t there. In 
the late depression years he could 
remember how people would come 
to the back door for a meal, and get 
it. Now they'd most likely be ar- 
rested. 

In the hotel at Kearney there was 
a dinner of the Lions going on and | 
was startled to hear God Save the 
King being played. It turned out to 
be My Country ’Tis of Thee. | was 
most disappointed. 


The straight, flat road continued 
westward along the Oregon Trail (as 
an occasional marker proudly an- 
nounced). On the horizon there ap- 
peared a low, rocky hill line, and 
here was Ogallala, Nebraska, a small 
town with a pioneering frontier look 
about it. Its main street cut across 
the highway at right angles with just 
a few garages and hotels at either 
end. There was a large crowd gath- 
ered.in the street listening to the re- 
sults of the town’s weekly lottery. It 
was sunny and warm and peaceful. 
Standing on a truck was an official, 
maybe the mayor, reading out names 
drawn by a blindfolded man. Most 
names brought gasps. Everyone 
knew everyone. A truck driver stand- 
ing beside me complained that bingo 
was illegal in Nebraska and yet this 
went on. I saw the happy winner of 
the big thirty-dollar prize, a young 
housewife. Two women near me 
were most excited and pleased, for 
they said she needed it badly. It 
seemed to me that except for the 
sprinkling of cowboy hats it might 
have been a crowd in a London 
suburb, Ilford or Leytonstone. 
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About this time I began to be con- 
scious of a common expression on 
the faces of middle-aged women, a 
kind of discontent or chronic dis- 
approval about the lips, accentuated 
for some reason by the rimless spec- 


tacles so often worn. But lots of 


women around the Midlands in 
England have the same kind of look. 
And a curious thing is that 50 per 
cent of the words I heard might have 
been spoken by an English Mid- 
lander. London to Birmingham is 
about a hundred miles, but in some 
way it seemed about the same dis- 
tance as New York to Denver. The 
smallness and not the bigness of the 
U.S.A. began to intrigue me. 

For 500 miles going westward to 
Cheyenne the road slowly climbed, 
though most of the climb seemed to 
me to have been concentrated in 
Dodge Street, Omaha. Then at last 
I came to a small, steep hill and 
Cheyenne lay beneath, a tough-look- 
ing frontier town surrounded by 
miles of bleak prairie; and in the dis- 
tance the blue line of the Rockies. 
I saw a field in which there were 
dozens of motionless horses, all with 
their heads turned toward the road. 

I dipped south. I asked the way in 
Fort Collins, Colorado, and the 
man I asked thanked me for asking 
him. This reminded me that an- 
other increasingly dominant local 
feature was everyone’s politeness 
not merely to me, the passing trav- 
eler, but to each other. There was no 
sign of the aggressive, abrupt way in 
which I had heard people talking to 
taxi drivers, policemen and shop 
assistants (who gave back aggressive, 
abrupt answers) in the East. But 
perhaps it was a matter of time and 
the fact that people here seemed to 
think they had more of it. 

There was certainly no sign of 
hurry when I went to a coach build- 
er’s to arrange for my car top to be 
repaired. It was a pleasant mess of a 
place, full of junk, and one smashed- 
up car in process of being worked 
on, though not at the moment. It had 
been the usual teen-age smash up; 
a girl disfigured, a boy killed, two 
others injured. Back of the car 
amidst the junk was an old coke 
stove, and round it a couple of 
wooden chairs and a car seat and an 
old leather chair with the stuffing 
pushing out, on which was sitting 
the business chief, a good-natured, 
slow-speaking, middle-aged man 
with the peculiar mark of the happy 
craftsman—or maybe the peculiar 
mark was just happiness. There was 
another older fellow there, and when 
I came in, eager to give some busi- 
ness, they hardly gave me a look— 
just went on talking about fishing in 
Wyoming. I sat down. One had a 
story about this lake, the other 


capped it with one about this other 
lake. About fifty minutes went peace- 
fully by before the craftsman sighed 
and asked what he could do for me. 

I stayed at Lafayette—a small 
coal-mining town full of Italian 
miners—and then went to Denver. 
Expansion and large Stetsons were 
in the air, but I could see little differ- 
ence in social life from Buffalo. 
Someone over from France greeted 
me as a fellow European and oddly 
enough | felt quite shocked. | like 
the French, but as soon as I get to 
Calais, which is twenty-two miles 
from England, | feel myself in a 
foreign country. Yet here I was 
thousands of miles away and feeling 
perfectly at home. 

The next day it was Christmas and 
from the house next door an infuri- 
ated teen-ager stamped out. “Well, 
come out and have a photograph,” 
she said exasperatedly to someone 
inside. “You're acting stupid 
you're blowing up like a whale 
drop dead!” She ended bitterly to 
herself, “Merry, merry Christmas!” 
Yes, I felt perfectly at home. 


Icy roads are like illnesses. Once 
you're through them, you forget 
about them. So, chainless and fool- 
ish, | drove off from Denver, up to 
Berthoud Pass, eleven thousand and 
something feet high—the road was 
fine, although there were enormous 
banks of snow on either side; | 
watched the skiing and then drove 
down to the valley to stay the night 
at Kremmling. The Kremmling Club 
was full of tough-looking Western 
characters, all swearing energetically. 
Somebody won sixty dollars, dollar 
by dollar, at a table pin bowling 
game. Everybody looked fierce, but 
turned out not to be. 

Next day I continued optimisti- 
cally toward Rabbit Ears Pass, an- 
ticipating a similar pretty skiing 
scene at the top. There was snow 
everywhere, but the road was fine, 
the scenery a wonderful succession 
of charcoal drawings. I was a shade 
disconcerted when I reached the 
pass and became conscious firstly of 
no ski lodge and secondly of a nasty 
darkness about the sky. I had hardly 
begun the descent when the snow 
began, blotting out almost all vision. 
At the same time the road became 
icy. | couldn't control the car. The 
wheels slid, I did two or three minor 
skids and then—coming down from 
a sharp bend, with a sheer drop on 
one side—I did a complete circle. 
Fortunately the car ended smack in 
the snow. I didn’t feel I could have 
a worse moment, but one was to 
come almost at once. I used some 
sacking and odd bits of metal to put 
under the wheels and managed to 
move the car gently into the middle 
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of the road. Then I got out again to 
retrieve the sacking. It was almost 
impossible to walk, but I reached 
the sacking, turned around and saw 
the car sliding gently towards the 
drop over the edge 

It stopped about a yard short and 

reached it again. | drove slowly 
down to the next turn, where I slid 
into the snow and stayed in the dead 
silence until two hours later a rescue 
truck came along. It was on its way 
to someone else. By thcn the snow 
had stopped and I crawled down to 
Steamboat Springs, limp and slap- 
happy. 

I went to a small hotel and asked 
for a room. The proprietress replied 
gaily, “Fine, we’re having a party 
tonight.” Three or four taciturn old 
men were sitting around. The two 
sons of the house stood by the up- 
right piano at the end of the lobby 
having a conversation about Mous- 
sorgsky’s Pictures From an Exhibi- 
tion. The proprietress suddenly went 
across the lobby and sang a song 
while one of the boys played the 
piano. | took up my bag, slightly 
overwhelmed. When I came down 
they had all gone out to choir prac- 
tice. In due course they returned, 
bringing with them the entire choir 
and their preacher. This was the 
happiest hotel | ever saw 

I drove on again with everything 
getting more and more desolate, 
stopping at lonely, isolated places 
like the Cross Mountain post office 
or Skull Creek. People began to say 
“You bet” 
kindly.”” Then into eastern Utah, 
which was like being on the surface 


and “Thank you very 


of the moon: red hills, blue moun- 
tains, crazy vegetation and rock for- 
mations which sometimes reminded 
me of ruined German cities. It was 
fascinating to see smooth-looking 
cars outside shacks, a saddled horse 
hitched to a post outside a café. 


Caught up by heavy snow, I spent 
New Year’s Eve in a small town, 
where I met a GI bride who had 
married a Mormon. When he told 
her in England about his religion she 
thought he was joking. But here she 
was in a neat, white, frame house, 
radiantly happy and absolutely con- 
verted, so that even her mother’s 
teapot, a treasured wedding gift, 
stood on a shelf in the kitchen, un- 
used. The kindness she - received 
seemed to have left her breathless 
If she disliked anything it was 
the American habit of buying 
things instead of making them. For 
this reason she felt that an American 
Christmas, for all the tinkling bells 
and marvelous decorations, lacked 
some of the excitement of the home 
variety——like dashing home from 
school to help stir the plum pudding 


Snow all the way to Salt Lake 
City, which I reached as darkness 
came on. Where else can there be 
such a wonderful approach to a city 
as Route 40’s ten miles of wide de- 
scending straight road with moun- 
tains on either side, then nine miles 
of hairpin bends, a canyon, and sud- 
denly thousands of lights below 
you? The first people I spoke to 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, a 
pleasant old couple from Lancashire 
who were running a gas station. He 
came out as a miner before the First 
World War. She came out afterward 
and was very lonesome at first, but 
she. wouldn’t go back for anything 
now. Everything was so much better 
in the States; above all, the oppor- 
tunities you had—why, their son 
had just bought a $17,000 house. 

I had one curious but distinct im- 
pression in Salt Lake City: its citi- 
zens seemed to me to be better-look- 
ing than those anywhere else 

I drove through the desert into 
Nevada, staying at Wells and Win- 
nemucca. It was disturbing to come 
down to breakfast and on the way 
pass through a bar already doing 
excellent business and full of people 
pulling at slot machines. It didn’t 
seem right at breakfast time. 

Then there was Reno, crammed 
with men’s wear and jewelry shops 
wherever there wasn’t a bar or a 


club. | liked the gloomy exhibits of 
criminal weapons, ten-cent views of 


hangings, and the Pianolas from 
the wicked old days. 

Reno’s courthouse looked like 
any other courthouse, but the post 
office did its best to make up for it. 
| had found that General Delivery 
queues in other cities were usually 
80 per cent male, and rather de- 
crepit. But in Reno the queue was 
composed of half a dozen well- 
dressed women. And on the counter 
was a little motto: Keep Smiling. 

1 drove into California and over 
the Donner Pass—and the view 
down onto Donner Lake surrounded 
by white mountains was a dream 
and gradually realized that the at- 
mosphere was quite different. It was 
more self-contained, less friendly. 


Sometimes, as on the outskirts of 


Sacramento, | was strongly reminded 
of the 1939 atmosphere in Britain 
just as later, sitting in a hotel lobby 
in San Antonio, Texas, I felt I might 
be in 1943 London. Maybe it was my 
own sense of guilt at being in such 
comfortable sunlit surroundings 
with Korean news in the papers. 
San Francisco: aside from the or- 
dinary sights | remember all the dark 
bars, full up in midafternoon with 
the sun shining outside and amidst 


the music and smoke the rows of 


anonymous backs —sailor, girl, sailor, 


girl, sailor, girl, sailor—and_ the 
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extraordinary number of tramps 
who sidled drearily up and asked for 
a dime, seven of them in less than a 
hundred yards of Market Street. 

Next I called at Monterey and 
drove around the little peninsula 
with its tantalizing golf courses, 
dodging the Cadillacs which kept 
coming along. Happily it began to 
rain hard as I passed the gaily 
crowded Cypress Point club—it was 
getting ready for the Bing Crosby 
tournament—so I was able to resist 
the temptation to stay there for the 
next few years. 


I drove down the coast to Los 
Angeles. When still a few miles 
away I gave a sailor a lift. He was 
telling me about his ambition to be a 
policeman when we passed a car 
smash. “Hey,” the sailor said ur- 
gently, 


‘ 


‘stop, will you? I want a pic- 
ture of that.” | obliged, a little taken 
aback. The sailor pulled a camera 
out of his bag and ran back down 
the road. Pretty soon he came run- 
ning back again, highly pleased 
“Get a good one?” I asked. “You 
bet,” he said. On we went. Photog- 
raphy was his new hobby, he ex- 
plained, but he never took pictures 
of anything but car smashes. “It 
sounds rather a morbid hobby,” | 
said. “I like it,” the sailor said. 

| looked a little while at Holly- 
wood, at empty desolate Santa Mon- 
ica, at Forest Lawn to see if Evelyn 
Waugh was right, and then turned 
eastwards, as they say, toward the 
United States 

1 found that southeastern Cali- 
fornia was all sand and scrub, with 
occasional blue mountain ridges 
popping up, and enchanting, hot, 
sleepy towns with porched streets 
and Mexican names—**Physician- 
Surgeon, Meédico-Cirujano.” And 
so into Yuma, Arizona, where I was 
startled to see a blue neon sign above 
what I thought was a gas station: 
“Rev. Coleman’s Drive-In Chapel.” 
Over the road in red, blue and yellow 
neon a rival blazed ““Complete Serv- 
ice— Minister Rooms.” 
My dear United States, | thought, 
you're wonderful 


Dressing 


More desert and then Tucson, 
Arizona. On the way | picked up a 
cotton picker. “How do you like 
cotton picking?” | asked, all aglow 
with radical sympathy. He replied 
solemnly, “Its God’s work.” 

1 had a haircut at Tucson. There 
was hot sunshine outside. The bar- 
ber worked on me in silence. By the 
door, also in silence, an unemployed 
barber played checkers with a middle- 
aged man—the heavy type with a 
thin Roman nose, rimless glasses 
aad a cynical expression. At the rear 
a Mexican youth polished the shoes 
of a thin man, whose trousers were 





rolled up to the knees and whose 
trilby hat fell forward over his 
glasses. This man went on in a non- 
stop monologue, addressing every- 
one in turn, and never getting or 
waiting for an answer. “1934? Ah, 
those “were my Struggling days. 
Nashville, Tennessee, °34, I’m telling 
you you couldn’t buy a job. I’ve seen 
prizefighters—good ones—fight for 
fifty dollars. Fifty dellars! I've seen 
Canzoneri fight for five hundred. 
Five hundred and he was one of the 
best in the business.”’ On and on and 
on he went, never lowering his 
rasping voice. At last he slowly went 
out, talking, at the doorway. “Well, 
see you one of these nights out... .” 
“Good-by, my friend,” the unem- 
ployed barber spoke for the first 
time. Nothing else was said. 

After Tucson—a place which 
grows on you—hot, pleasing bleak- 
ness was around all the way to 
Texas. A man in a Western Union of- 
fice hurriedly wrote a note which he 
asked me to deliver to an address in 
London, where a bus conductor and 
his wife entertained him every week 
end when he was stationed there. He 
didn’t seem to believe that if he 
posted the letter it would arrive. He 
regarded me as the only possible 
agency for establishing communica- 
tion. 


There were some gay little estab- 
lishments on the way to Las Cruces, 
usually announced as: “Den of 
Death—monsters—reptiles—9-foot 
rattlers.” One of these was a gas 
station. The den of death was com- 
posed of three or four alarmingly 
insecure-looking wooden huts and it 
cost a quarter to take a look at the 
monsters. The attendant who filled 
the car with gas had a thin white 
face and when he spoke I rather ex- 
pected a forked tongue to appear. | 
drove away as fast as | could. 

I was just revising my theory 
about the U.S.A. really being a small 
country in spite of the distances when 
I found myself close to the Texas 
border at Anthony, New Mexico, a 
tiny cotton-farming town. From the 
car I saw an ad for a play in the high 
school—Aunt Silly. Then there was 
the Greyhound bus station, the low 
wooden building of the Valley News, 
Rexall Drugs, a shop for gas and 
electric appliances, Tip Top Dry 
Goods, Sam’s Food Market. Stroll- 
ing up and down, | found commu- 
nity notices everywhere. Aunt Silly 
was organized by the Anthony Lions, 
theValentine Dance by the Women’s 
Aladdin Club, the Cake Sale at the 
Valley Grocery was in aid of the 
town’s Rhythm Band. A lady in 
the drugstore asked me when I was 
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going back to England. At that 
moment, a girl came in with a 


prescription and went out. The 


lady, joined by the manager of 


the store, hurried to the doorway to 
stare after her. They decided that she 
was Mrs. M ‘s sister. The U.S.A.’s 
vastness suddenly shrank again. 


It’s perfectly true what they say 
about Texans. | don’t think | met 
one who didn’t let me know within 
three minutes that although Texas 
was the most patriotic of all the 
states, it was bound by treaty only 
and if it chose could be an inde- 
pendent republic. Halfway across 
it a gas-station attendant told me 
to look up a British war bride. 

Her home took some finding. It 
was a distance off the main road, 
along an irregular and extremely 
bumpy track, and at first glance it 
looked as if it might do very well as 
a set for Tobacco Road or The 
Grapes of Wrath. But inside it was 
warm, simple and comfortable. 
Betty was a pretty girl, not unlike 
the bride in Utah, though plumper 
and not quite so tidy. Walt, her hus- 
band, was a lean, pleasant young 
man and there were two children 
who treated him with astonishing 
respect. If Walt made a murmur the 
little boy said, “Yes, sir!” and ran 
off like mad to do what was wanted, 
or ceased as if by electricity doing 
what he wasn’t to do. The little girl, 
his sister, said nothine but obeyed 
immediately. Everyone seemed wildly 
happy with this arrangement. Walt 
explained in a drawl, “I don’t like to 
be too streect with the kids, but | 
don’t like kids to be too streect with 
me.” 

I was charmed by such an efficient 
though revolutionary 
dealing with children, but everything 
about this family was charming. Be- 
fore we ate supper in front of a 
blazing log fire Walt spoke an im- 
promptu and lengthy grace—in sim- 
ple, beautiful English, whose simplic- 
ity and beauty he seemed quite 
unaware of. Betty told me about her 
wartime journey to Texas, when 
Walt was in the Marines, and her 
loneliness and terror when she saw 
the isolation of her future home, and 
heard about the snakes, black wid- 
ows, and so on, which were liable to 
enter it—a fantastic nightmare to a 
city-bred English girl—and how she 
was soon riding an old horse to call 
on neighbors, which was equally fan- 
tastic. The limey GI brides who lived 
for twenty miles around met once a 
week for a gossip. With Walt out of 
the room she told me confidentially 
that 
Texas husbands to be tremendously 
high strung and to have vile tem- 


some brides considered their 
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THE OASES scattered through the Sahara are largely man-made and exist only by relentless irrigation; the mud houses are usually built 
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outside the plantations so no irrigated land is wasted. 


by PAUL BOWLES 


MMEDIATELY when you arrive in the Sahara, for the 
| first or the tenth time, you notice the stillness. An incredible, 
absolute silence prevails outside the towns, and within, even 
in busy places like the markets, there is a hushed quality in the 
air, as if the quiet were a conscious force which, resenting the 
intrusion of sound, minimizes and disperses it straightway. Then 
there is the sky, compared to which all other skies seem faint- 
hearted efforts. Solid and luminous, it is always the focal point 
of the landscape. At sunset, the precise, curved shadow of the 
earth rises into it swiftly from the horizon, cutting it into light 
section and dark section. When all daylight is gone, and the 
space is thick with stars, it is still of an intense and burning 
blue, darkest directly overhead and paling toward the earth, so 
that the night never grows really dark. 

You leave the gate of the fort or the town behind, pass the 
camels lying outside, go up into the dunes, or out onto the hard, 
stony plain and stand a while, alone. Presently, you will either 
shiver and hurry back inside the walls, or you will go on stand- 
ing there and let something very peculiar happen to you, some- 
thing that everyone who lives there has undergone, and which 
the French call “the baptism of solitude.” It is a unique sensa- 
tion, and it has nothing to do with loneliness, for loneliness 
presupposes memory. Here, in this wholly mineral! landscape 
lighted by stars like flares, even memory disappears; nothing is 
left but your own breathing and the sound of your heart beat- 
ing. A strange, and by no means pleasant, process of reintegra- 
tion begins inside you, and it remains to be seen whether you 
will fight against it, and insist on remaining the person you have 
always been, or whether you will let it take its course. For no 
one who has stayed in the Sahara for a while is quite the same 
as when he came. But it is an interesting commentary on both 
the desert and the French, who among European peoples princi- 
pally inhabit it, that the net result of their mingling has generally 
been a distinct underlining of the human virtues. 

There is a wonderful feeling of friendly sympathy in the 
Sahara; it is like a small unspoiled rural community where 
everyone respects the rights of everyone else. Each time you live 
there a while, and leave it, you are struck with the indifference 
and impersonality of the world outside. If, during your travels 
there, you forget something, you will find it later on your way 
back; the idea of stealing it will not have occurred to anyone. 
You can wander where you like, out in the wilderness or in the 
darkest alleys of the towns—no one will molest you. 

As yet, no members of the indigent, wandering, unwanted 
proletariat from northern Algeria have come Guwn here, because 
there is nothing to attract them. Almost everyone owns a parcel 
of land in an oasis and lives by working it. In the shade of the 
date palms wheat, barley and corn are grown, and these plants 
provide the staple items of diet. There are, usually, two or three 
Arab or Negro shopkeepers who sell things like sugar, tea, 
candles, matches, carbide for lighting, and cheap European cot- 
ton goods. In the larger towns there is sometimes a shop kept 
by a European, but the goods for sale are the same, because 
the customers are virtually all natives. Almost without ex- 
ception, the only Europeans who live in the Sahara are the 
military and the ecclesiastic. 

As arule, the military and their aides are friendly men, agree- 
able to be with, interested in showing visitors everything worth 
seeing in their districts. This is fortunate, as the traveler is often 
completely at their mercy. He may have to depend on the.n for 
his food and lodging, for in the smaller places there are no 
hotels. He will probably have to depend on them for contact 
with the outside world, since anything he wants, like cigarettes 





or wine, will have to be brought by 
truck from the military post, and his 
mail will have to be sent in care of 
the post. Also, it is up to the military 
to decide whether he shall have per- 
mission to move about freely in the 
region. The power to grant these 
privileges is vested in, let us say, one 
lonely lieutenant who lives two hun- 
dred miles from his nearest country- 
man, eats badly (anathema to any 
Frenchman) and wishes that neither 
camels, date palms, nor inquisitive 
foreigners had ever been created. 
Still, it is very rare to find an indif- 
ferent or unhelpful commandant. He 
is likely to invite you for drinks and 
dinner, show you the curiosities he 
has collected during his years in the 
bled, ask you to accompany him on 
his tours of inspection, or even to 
spend a fortnight with him and his 
peloton of dozen native 
meharistes when they go out into the 


several 


desert to make topographical sur- 
veys. Then you will be given your 
own camel—not an ambling pack 
camel that has to be driven with a 
stick by someone walking beside it, 
but a swift, trained that 
obeys the slightest tug of the reins. 


animal 


But if the soldiers are agreeable, 
the priests, the Péres Blancs, are un- 
forgettable. These White Fathers are 
exceptional men, intelligent and ed- 
ucated. There is no element of resig- 
nation in their eagerness to spend the 
remainder of their lives in distant 
outposts, dressed as Arabs, speaking 
Arabic, living in the rigorous, com- 
fortless manner of the desert natives. 
They make fio converts, and never 
expect to make any. “We are here 
only to stiow the Moslem that the 
Christian can be worthy of respect,” 
they explain. The Arabic saying is 
that although the Christians are 
masters of the earth, the Moslems 
are the masters of Heaven; and for 
the military it is quite enough that 
the native recognize European su- 
premacy on earth. Naturally, the 
White Fathers are not satisfied with 
that. They insist on proving to the 
inhabitants that the Christian can 
lead as exemplary a life as the most 
ardent follower of Mohammed. The 
austerity of the Fathers’ mode of life 
inspires the native with true respect. 
And, as a result of the years spent in 
the desert among the natives, the Fa- 
thers have acquired a certain healthy 
and rather fatalism, 
which is an excellent adjunct to their 


unorthodox 


spiritual equipment, and a necessary 
one in dealing with the men among 
whom they have come to live. 


In Adrar, three years ago, I used 
to call on Pére Geoffroy every after- 
noon, Sitting over glasses of mint 
tea, we would have long literary dis- 
cussions. Down there, in the middle 
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of the Sahara, he was as conversant 
with the latest books of Sartre and 
Camus as if he had been living in the 
shadow of Notre Dame de Paris, On 
my showing a reasonable astonish- 
ment, not only at that but at his 
willingness to read books of which 
he necessarily disapproved, he smiled 
and said, “One has to separate man- 


year—others much less often. The 
lakes are of solid salt, and the for- 
ests have long since petrified. But the 
physical contours of the landscape 
vary as much as they do anywhere 
else. There are plains, hills, valleys, 
gorges, rolling lands, rocky peaks 
and volcanic craters—all without 
vegetation or even soil, properly 


A GARDEN in the desert is a life-giving miracle and is meticulously 
tended. Between the hedges that hold back the ever-blowing sand, all 
kinds of vegetables will grow; for the soil when irrigated is amazihgly 
fertile. Note patterns of old gardens (above) already covered by sand. 


ner from matter, you know.” And a 
visiting Father from El Goléa added, 
“We're the intellectuals of the desert, 
after all.” Generous, tolerant and 
wise, they know the desert and its 
inhabitants as few travelers ever do. 

With an area considerably larger 
than that of the United States, the 
Sahara is a continent within a conti- 
nent, a skeleton, if you like, but still 
a separate entity from the rest of 
Africa which surrounds it. It has its 
own mountain ranges, rivers, lakes 
and forests, but they are largely 
vestigial. The mountain ranges have 
been reduced to gigantic bouldery 
bumps that rise above the neighbor- 
ing countryside like the mountains 
on the moon. Some of the rivers ap- 
pear as such for perhaps one day a 
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speaking. Yet, probably the only 
parts that are monotonous to the 
eye are regions like the Tanezrouft, 
south of Reggan, a stretch of about 
five hundred miles of absolutely flat, 
gravel-strewn terrain, without the 
slightest sign of life, not the smallest 
undulation in the land, nothing to 
vary the implacable line of the hor- 


izon on all sides. After two days of 


this, the sight of even a rock in the 
distance awakens an emotion in the 
traveler; he feels like crying, “Land!” 


Geographically speaking, most of 


Egypt is, of course, included in the 
Sahara, but the Nile has given her a 
history so utterly different from that 
of the rest of the desert that she can- 
not be considered culturally or eco- 
nomically a part of the Sahara. The 
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civilization of Egypt has always been 
essentially an urban one. When the 
rustic arrived at the city gates he 
hoped to be treated kindly. In the 
rest of the Sahara, it is quite the op- 
posite. There it is the town-dweller 
who has always been the bumpkin, 
preyed upon by the nomad slicker. 
The rest of the Sahara, with the ex- 
ception of the Fezzan (which was 
taken from Italy during World 
War II) and the relatively small 
Spanish colony of Rio de Oro on the 
Atlantic, is all under French com- 
mand: Mauretania, the Hoggar, 
Tibesti, and the region of the dunes, 
which is roughly the farthest north. 


As far into the past as our knowl- 
edge can reach, the Sahara has been 
inhabited by man. Most of the other 
animals, whose abode it formerly 
was, have become extinct there. If 
we believe the evidence of cave 
drawings, we can be sure that the 
giraffe, the hippopotamus and the 
rhinoceros were once dwellers of the 
region. The lion has disappeared in 
our own time, likewise the ostrich. 
Now and then, a crocodile is still 
discovered in some distant, hidden 
oasis pool, but the occurrence is so 
rare that when it happens it is a 
great event. The camel, of course, is 
not a native of Africa at all, but an 
importation from Asia, having ar- 
rived about the time of the end of 
the Roman Empire—about when 
the last elephants were killed off. 
Large numbers of the herds of wild 
elephants that roamed the northern 
reaches of the desert, in what is now 
Algeria, were captured and trained 
for use in the Carthaginian army, 
but it was the Romans who finally 
annihilated the species to supply 
ivory for the European market. 

Fortunately for man, who seems 
to insist On continuing to live in sur- 
roundings which become increas- 
ingly inhospitable to him, gazelles 
are still plentiful, and there are, par- 
adoxically enough, various kinds of 
edible fish in the water holes—often 
more than a hundred feet deep— 
throughout the Sahara. Certain spe- 
cies which abound in artesian wells 
are blind, having always lived deep 
in the subterranean lakes. 

And so, the elephants and the Ro- 
mans disappear, and the camels and 
the Arabs enter upon the scene. But, 
in between, a strange phenomenon 
occurs: a tribe of partially Judaized 
nomadic Berbers—the Zenata— 
spreads west and south from East- 
ern Algeria in a concerted effort that 
is unique in Berber history, and con- 
quers the greater part of North 
Africa. When, later, the Arabs ar- 
rive with their new faith, the Zenata 
mostly fall back into the customary 
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role of the conquered, assimilated 
Berbers, and adopt Islam as their 
own. In the cities, they go further 
and pretend to identify themselves 
racially with the conquerors from 
the East, so as to free themselves 
from the social stigma of being “‘na- 
tives."’ But to this day, there are liv- 
ing reminders of the time when the 
Zenata ruled the land; there are 
whole regions whose villages are 
inhabited principally by Berbers who 
still cling to the Jewish faith and 
costume. And, deep in the Sahara, 
near Adrar, is Tamentit, which was 
the center of a Jewish kingdom that, 
the year Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, was destroyed as an indirect 
retaliation for the final defeat of 
Islam in Spain. The Jews are still 
there. They make some of the finest 
silver jewelry to be found in the des- 
ert. Even now, up and down the 
Saoura and Zousfana valleys, if you 
ask a native what language he 
speaks, he will answer: “Zenati.” 
An often-repeated statement, no 
matter how incorrect, takes a long 
time to disappear from circulation. 


Thus, the popular misconception of 


the Sahara as a vast region of sand 
across which Arabs travel in orderly 
caravans, from one white-domed city 
to another, still prevails. A generali- 
zation much nearer to the truth 


would be to say that it is an area of 


rugged mountains, bare valleys and 
flat, stony wasteland, sparsely dotted 
with Negro villages of mud. The 
sand in the Sahara, according to 
data supplied by the Geographical 
Service of the French Army, covers 
only about a tenth of its surface, and 
the Arabs, most of them shopkeep- 
ers from the north and nomadic 


traders, form a small percentage of 


the stationary population. The vast 
majority of the inhabitants are 
of Berber (native North African) 
and/or Negro (native West Afri- 
can) stock. But, the Negroes of to- 
day are not those who originally 
peopled the desert. The latter never 
took kindly to the colonial designs 
of the Arabs and the Islamised 
Berbers; and over the centuries they 
beat a constant retreat toward the 


southeast until only a vestige of 


their society remains, in the region 
known as the Tibesti. They were re- 
placed by the more docile Soudan- 
ese, imported from the south as 
slaves to work the continuously ex- 
panding series of oases. 
In the Sahara, the oasis—which is 
to say, the forest of date palms—is 
primarily a man-made affair, and 
can continue its existence only if the 
work of irrigating its terrain is kept 
up unrelentingly. When the Arabs 
arrived in Africa, twelve centuries 
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ago, they began a project of land 
reclamation which, if the Europeans 
continue it with the aid of modern 
machinery, will transform much of 
the Sahara into a great, fertile gar- 
den. Wherever there was a sign of 
vegetation, the water was there not 
far below; it merely needed to be 
brought to the surface. The Arabs 
set to work digging wells, construct- 
ing reservoirs, building networks of 
canals along the surface of the 
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ground and systems of subterranean 
water galleries deep in the earth. 
For all these important projects, 
the recently arrived colonizers needed 
great numbers of workers who could 
bear the climate and the malaria 
that is still endemic in the oases. 
Soudanese slaves seemed to be the 
ideal solution, and the latter came to 
constitute the larger part of the sed- 
entary population of the desert. Each 
Arab tribe traveled about among the 
oases it controlled, collecting the 
produce. It was never the practice or 
intention of the sons of Allah to live 
there. They have a saying which 
goes: “*No one lives in the Sahara if 
he is able to live anywhere else.” 
Slavery has, of course, been abol- 
ished officially by the French, but 
only recently, within our time. Prob- 
ably the principal blow in the reduc- 
tion of Timbuktu from its status of 
capital of the Sahara to its present 
abject condition, was the closing of 
the slave market there. But the 
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Sahara, which started out as a Negro 
country, is still a Negro country, and 
will probably remain so. 

The oases, those magnificent palm 
groves, are the blood and bone of 
the desert; life in the Sahara would 
be unthinkable without them. Wher- 
ever human beings are found, an 
oasis is sure to be nearby. Some- 
times the town is surrounded by the 
trees, but usually it is built just out- 
side, so that none of the fertile 
ground will be wasted on mere living 
quarters. The size of an oasis is 
reckoned by the number of trees it 
contains, not by the number of 
square miles it covers, just as the 
taxes are based on the number of 
date-bearing trees, not on the amount 
of land. The prosperity of a region is 
in direct proportion to the number 
and size of its oases, some of which 
are very large. The one at Figuig, for 
instance, has more than two hun- 
dred thousand bearing palms, and 
the one at Timimoun is torty miles 
long, with irrigation systems that are 
of an unbelievable complexity. 


To stroll in a Saharan oasis is 
rather like taking a walk through a 
well-kept Eden. The alleys are clean, 
bordered on each side by hand- 
patted mud walls, not too high to 
prevent you from seeing the riot of 
verdure within. Under the high wav- 
ing palms are the smaller trees— 
pomegranate, orange, fig, almond. 
Below these, in neat squares sur- 
rounded by narrow ditches or run- 
ning water, are the vegetables and 
wheat. No matter how far from the 
town you stray, you have the same 
impression of cleanliness, order and 
insistence on utilizing every square 
inch of ground. When you come to 
the edge of the oasis, you find that it 
is always in the process of being 
enlarged. Plots of young palms ex- 
tend out into the glaring desert. Thus 
far they are useless, but in a few 
years they will begin to bear, and 
eventually this sun-blistered land will 
be a part of the green belt of gardens. 

There are a good many birds liv- 
ing in the oases, but their songs and 
plumage are not appreciated by the 
inhabitants. The birds eat the young 
shoots and dig up the seeds as fast 
as they are planted, and every man 
and boy carries a slingshot. | trav- 
eled through the Sahara with a parrot, 
four years ago; everywhere the poor 
bird was glowered at by the natives, 
and in Timimoun a delegation of 
three natives came to the hotel one 
afternoon and suggested that I stop 
leaving its cage outside the window; 
otherwise there was no telling what 
its fate might be. “Nobody likes 
birds here,” they'said meaningfully. 

It is a custom to build little sum- 
merhouses out in the oasis. There is 





often an element of play and fantasy 
in the architecture of these edifices 
which makes them completely cap- 
tivating. They are small, toy palaces 
ot mud. Here, men have tea with 
their families at the close of day, or 
spend the night, when it is unusually 
hot in the town, or invite their friends 
for a game of ronda and a little mu- 
sic. If a man asks you to visit him in 
his summerhouse, the experience is 
invariably worth the long walk to 
get there. You will have to drink at 
least the three traditional glasses of 
tea, and you may have to eat a good 
many almonds and smoke some kef, 
but it will be cool, there will be the 
gurgle of running water and the 
smell of mint in the air, and your 
host will doubtless bring out a flute. 
In 1947 I priced one of these houses 
that had particularly struck my 
fancy. With its garden and pool, the 
cost was the equivalent of sixty dol- 
lars. The catch was that the owner 
wanted to retain the right to work 
the land, because it was unthinkable 
that it should cease to be productive. 

Even though people of dissimilar 
origins may behave alike in every- 
day life, the differences immediately 
become apparent on festive observ- 
ances. In the M’Zab, which is a 
purely Arab settlement, it would be 
inconceivable for the women to take 
part in a celebration; they stay on 
the roofs where Arab women be- 
long, and yodel occasionally for the 
men who are dancing below in the 
street, contorting themselves in the 
frenetic, self-immolating dance of 
the dervish. | once spent an entire 
night in Ghardaia watching a dozen 
men dance themselves into uncon- 
sciousness beside a bonfire of palm 
branches. Two burly guards were 
prevent them from 
throwing themselves into the flames. 
After each man had been heaved 
back from the fire several times, he 


necessary to 


finally ceased making his fantastic 
skyward leaps, staggered and sank 
to the ground. He was immediately 
carried outside the circle and cov- 
ered with blankets, his place being 
taken by a fresh adept. There was 
no music or singing, but there were 
eight drummers, each one playing 
an instrument of a different size. 


In other places, the dance is simi- 
lar to the Berber gouache of the Mo- 
roccan Atlas. The participants form 
a great circle holding hands, women 
alternating with men, their move- 
ments are measured, never frantic, 
and, although the trance is con- 
stantly suggested, it seems never to 
be arrived at collectively. In the per- 
formances | have seen, there has al- 
ways been a woman in the center 
with her head and neck hidden by a 
cloth. She sings and dances, and the 


chorus around her responds antiph- 
onally. It is all very sedate and 
low-pitched, but the irrational seems 
never very far away, perhaps be- 
cause of the hypnotic effect of the 
slowly beaten, deep-toned drums. 


By far the most interesting single 
group of Saharan inhabitants ts that 
of the Touareg, an ancient offshoot 
of the Kabyle Berbers of Algeria. 
These people, inappreciative of the 
“civilizing mission” of the Roman 
legions, decided to put a thousand 
or more miles of desert between 
themselves and their would-be op- 
pressors. They went straight south 
until they came to a land that seemed 
to promise them privacy, and there 
they remained throughout the cen- 
turies, their own masters, almost un- 
til today. Through all the centuries 
ot Arab domination of the surround- 
ing regions, the Touareg remained 
masters of the Hoggar, that immense 
plateau in the very center of the 
Sahara, whose highest rocks reach 
above the nine-thousand-foot line. 
Their traditional hatred of the Arabs, 
however, does not appear to have 
been powerful enough to keep them 
from becoming partially Islamized, 
although they are by no means a 
completely Moslem people. Far from 
being a piece of property only some- 
what more valuable than a sheep, 
woman has an extremely important 


place in Touareg society. The line of 


succession is purely maternal. Here, 
it is the men who must be veiled day 
and night, the women are uncovered. 
The veil is of fine black gauze, and is 
worn, so they explain, to protect the 
soul. But since soul and breath to 
them are identical, it is not difficult 
to find a physical explanation. The 
excessive dryness of the atmosphere 
often causes disturbances in the na- 
sal passages. The veil conserves the 
breath’s moisture, is a sort of little 
air-conditioning plant, and this helps 
keep out the evil spirits which other- 
wise would manifest their presence 
by making the nostrils bleed, a com- 
mon ailment in this part of the world. 

It is scarcely fair to refer to these 
proud people as Touareg. The word 
is a term of opprobrium meaning 
“lost souls,” given them by their 
traditional enemies the Arabs, but 
one which, in the outside world, has 
stuck. They call themselves smochagh, 
the free ones. Among all the Berber- 
speaking peoples, the Touareg are 
the only ones to have devised a sys- 
tem of writing their language. No 
one knows how long their alphabet 
has been in use, but it is a true pho- 
netical alphabet, quite as well planned 
and logical as the Roman, with 
twenty-three simple and thirteen 
compound letters. 


Continued on Page 87 
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HOLIDAY SELECTS IN A YEAR-END MOVIE REVIEW 


THE YEARS BEST 


Limelight, Carrie, High Noon, plus a 


Hans Christian Andersen 


The Lusty Men 


The Thief 


technical phenomenon, stand out as film achievements 


by AL HINE 


FOR the past two years, HOLIDAY has devoted 
this January movie section to the winners of the 
HoLipay Award—the two pictures, high and low 
budget, which best represent American life to 
other nations, and the man and woman on the 
Hollywood scene who have contributed most to 
foreign understanding of the United States. 

This year we are abandoning the awards. 

There are several reasons for our decision, but 
the most compelling is an honest doubt about our 
ability to do the job as well as it deserves to be 
done. It is not that we feel that the question of 
international communication and mutual under- 
standing is any less important than it was one 
year ago, or two. If anything, this importance has 
increased and is highlighted for us every day in 
news from across the sea, which filters from be 
hind the Communist barrier. But this very in- 
crease in importance, the vastness of the problem 
of what best helps us abroad and the literally 
thousands of infinitesimal special ramifications of 
varying national customs and credos are what 
make us bow out 

We still feel, as we felt when we first launched 
the Houtipay Awards, that our special position as 
a magazine devoted to travel at home and abroad 
brings us closer to the problems of motion-pic- 
ture influence in other lands than most organiza- 
tions. Magazine maturity has taught us a kind of 
caution about easy analyses. The movie—for that 
matter the radio broadcast or the magazine ar- 
ticle—which might win us firm friends in Europe 
could very well be poison in India. And so on ad 
infinitum. For all our century’s vaunted advance 
in speed and far-reachingness of communication, 
this wide world remains parochial in its reactions. 
After some 30 years of making feature films, the 
masters of Hollywood are still stumped when it 
comes to universal appeal. Some pictures smash 
in the North and die in the South, flourish in 
cities and lay eggs in the country, win plaudits in 
first-run theaters and play to empty seats in the 
neighborhood houses. How then are we going to 
be able flatly to say, this picture out of the whole 
year’s product best presents America to the 
world? We admit that we are stumped, and being 


stumped, we withdraw our seasonal bestowal of 
silver globes and glowing accolades. 

Awards or no, this is still the proper time for a 
year’s-end roundup, so let’s look back over the 
1952 picture picture. 

The movie event of the year, of course, was 
Limelight, which has already been treated in these 
columns. It is a great and stirring picture, and 
like all of Chaplin’s work it is in a class by itself, 
created by itself. Whatever Chaplin’s status of the 
moment, he has long been and still is one of the 
most widely distributed American exports in the 
world of make-believe. His clown is a world fig- 
ure and an American ambassador to children and 
to grownups from brightest Africa to murkiest 
Moscow. Any year which brings a new Chaplin 
picture is a gala year for the cinema. 

William Wyler’s production of Carrie, from 
the Dreiser novel, seemed to us another major 
movie event. The picture has proved something 
less than a box-office riot, but we cling stubbornly 
to our original impression. Olivier’s Hurstwood 
still lives in our memory, and not far behind him 
are Eddie Albert’s Charlie Drouet and Jennifer 
Jones’ Carrie. Many a fine movie doesn’t win the 
box-office sweeps, and it’s a pity that Carrie seems 
to belong in. this company. But we suspect it will 
be playing revivals for many a year to come. 

1952 was a good year for Westerns. Almost 
every year is, but we are not one for looking down 
our nose at Gary Cooper’s six-shooter. In any 
case, Cooper in High Noon took the Western 
prize for our money. Like its hallowed predeces- 
sor, Stage Coach, High Noon showed that a 
Western could be a fine achievement in movie- 
making without sacrificing crispness of action and 
customer appeal that has been the indisputable 
property of the horse opera for decades. 

The Lusty Men, Jerry Wald’s entry from RKO, 
showed almost equally high merit in a different 
approach to the Western field. Wald and his 
writers took the cowboy of today, instead of the 
cowboy of rootin-tootin frontier days and put 
Robert Mitchum, Arthur Kennedy, Susan Hay- 
ward and the rest of a Gependable cast through 
the paces of the men (and women) who follow the 




































































present-day rodeo circuit. The Lusty Men, which 
supposedly had its inspiration in Leonard Mc- 
Combes’ magazine picture story documenting the 
modern cowboy, is the first revival in a long time 
of the old Wald technique of picking up a news 
story and translating it into exciting film fare. It’s 
a good technique and it is used here with more 
maturity and less sensationalism than sometimes 
in the past. There must be several dozen other 
such subjects waiting for production (probably 
all neatly indexed by Mr. Wald) and we'd like to 
see more of them on the screen. 

The Big Sky was our other Western favorite, a 
historical Western, this. It, too, opens or reopens 
a trend which has been too little explored of late. 
The Kistorical picture always runs the danger of 
degenerating into a patriotic pageant of DeMille 
spectacle proportions or a wooden re-creation of 
high-school texts or a hopeless distortion of his- 
tory hypoed for the box office. But The Big Sky 
took a real and neglected segment of our west- 
ward surge and showed it as the accomplishment 
of real men and women, the finer for their human 
flaws and conflicts. 

In the same field, M-G-M deserves credit 
for Plymouth Adventure, which successfully 
turned the passengers of the Mayflower from 
lifted-pinky names on a genealogy chart, or 
stiff figures in a Thanksgiving poster, to real and 
immensely interesting people. There’s still a 
giant mine of gold in those historical hills of our 
nationa! past, adventurous cloak-and-dagger 
stuff like the conspiracies of Burr and Val- 
landigham, new and more human assessments of 
our great figures from Washington to Lincoln to 
Mark Twain. Our historians and biographers, the 
DeVotos, the Guthries, the Freemans are turning 
out wonderful stuff. We'd like to see more of it 
translated to the screen in the manner of The Big 
Sky and Plymouth Adventure. 

Another side of history has also been M-G-M’s 
dish this year in /vanhoe. Lord knows, Sir Walter 
Scott took a few liberties with history in his novel, 
and M-G-M took a few liberties with Sir Walter, 
but the end result is grand entertainment and 
great picture making. For us /vanhoe had all the 
interest without any of the forbidding, even 
sepulchral, pretentiousness of Quo Vadis ? And it 
had, too, an authentic tingle that none of the 
recent translations of best-selling historical novels 
to the screen have touched. 

Walt Disney’s Robin Hood taps the same roots 
of response as Ivanhoe. Robin Hood made the 
1952 season brighter not for kids alone but for 
adult audiences. | hear that this (and his earlier 
Treasure Island) are only the beginning for Mr. 
Disney. He plans to produce, in live action, half a 
dozen or so more similar classics—books like 
Rob Roy and 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, and 
others which may be in danger of being skipped 
by today’s young readers because of archaism 
but which can be brought to the screen as a 
delight for young and old. 
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We used to give one of our an- 
nual awards to the woman in the 
had 
plished most during the year. Well, 


movie industry who accom- 
Miss Shirley Booth isn’t exactly in 


the movie industry, but in Come 
Back, Little Sheba, playing the same 
role as in the Broadway production, 
she turns in a performance that will 
set more female movie-goers to sob- 
bing than anything else on the screen. 
It will also probably bring Miss 
Booth an Academy Award; if it 
doesn’t, someone is crazy. But more 
about Come Back, Little Sheba next 
month. 

If we were still giving an award 
on the international-influence basis, 
Paramount’s Anything Can Happen, 
with José Ferrer playing to perfec- 
tion the role of a Georgian (Georgia, 
Russia, that is, suh) immigrant to 
the United States, would be high on 
the list. It’s high on our list any- 
way. A happy, gusty, 
humored story, 


lusty, good- 


pleasant without 
Pollyannaism or forced patriotic ho- 
kum, it furnishes high-grade enter- 
tainment and a true picture of our 
country. It’s a movie that got less at- 
tention than it deserved. We hope it 
makes its way to movie screens in 
Europe and Asia where it can tell its 
viewers : Not the 
fairy-tale land of milk and honey of 
the old myths, but a land full of de- 
cent people, 
where not every man may become a 


“Here is America 


hard-working people, 


millionaire overnight, but where any 
man has the opportunity to make 
his living and make his own friends, 

live his personal life, complete 
with mistakes, in freedom—a land 
of responsibility, but also of fun and 
warmth and humanity.” 


Mr. Samuel Goldwyn’s picture of 


the year is Hans Christian Andersen. 
It is terrific and breathless entertain- 
ment. It merrily violates the histori- 
cal and biographical accuracy which 
we were defending valiantly a few 
paragraphs ago, but it more than re- 
pays this violation in fun and color 
and gaiety and beauty. In defense 
of our seeming inconsistency—there 
is a world of difference between tak- 
ing liberties with the lives of most 
writers, artists, composers, etc., and 


creating a deliberate distortion of 


the historical background of a na- 
tion. Still and all, we wish there were 
some sort of fair-labeling law in re- 
gard to historical and biographical 
pictures which would indicate to the 
public the balance of fact to fiction. 
Thus The Big Sky could run a 
streamer saying something like “80 
per cent authentic,” 
Christian Andersen, * 


and Hans 


10 per cent au- 


thentic, a fairy tale about a maker of 


fairy tales.” 
The biggest cinema event of the 
year is probably not a picture, but a 


HOLIDAY 


process. Something called Cinerama 
reared its approximately three- 
dimensional head right out into the 
audience in public showings last 
fall. Cinerama gives the illusion of a 
third dimension, depth, by the use of 
three projecting machines and stra- 
tegically placed sound outlets. There 
is no doubt that Cinerama is thrilling 
and exciting and there is little doubt 
that it, or some similar process, will 
eventually invade all movie making. 
There are minor imperfections in the 
process as we saw it, a slight blurring 
where its multiple images meet. But 
the eye soon adjusts to this, and tech- 
nicians say that even this bug will be 
eliminated. As it stands, it is appal- 
lingly effective. You get a seasick 
lurch as you witness—rather experi- 
a roller-coaster ride. Water on 
the screen seems to be flowing into 


ence 


the audience 
As with sound, 
undoubtedly be 


will also 
and over- 


emphasis in Cinerama’s early phases. 


there 
misuse 


A friend of ours has already snorted 
cynically: “Why they learn 
how to make more good movies 
with the 
got?” 


don't 


processes they already 
But the illusion of an extra 
dimension, now that it has been suc- 
cessfully introduced, is here to stay, 
and it probably won’t be long before 
we feel that a two-dimensional pic- 
ture is old-fashioned. In fact, in their 
battle with television, movie makers 
are hoping for and, with Cinerama, 
betting on this very reaction. 

It should be noted that Natural 
Vision Corporation is in possession 
of another three-dimension process. 
Its first presentation was scheduled 
for last fall, too, but too late for us 
to see and compare. Literature from 
Natural Vision seems to claim that 


theirs is the only true three-dimension 


confess the i//usion 
of a third dimension is enough for 
us. True three dimension would 
seem to imply that the actors actually 
come out and rub shoulders with the 
audience, a concept a little too close 
to the * of Huxley’s Brave 
New World to give us anything but 
chills. Whatever it is called, the ef- 
fect as so far seen is impressive. And 
may the best dimension win. 

After all this heady talk of the fu- 
ture, it seems a good time to men- 
tion one more movie, The Thief, an 
experiment in making a picture not 
only with nothing added but with 
dialogue subtracted. Nobody talks 
in The Thief. Ray Milland conspires 
effectively, Rita Gam (who adds 
some dimensions of her own to pic- 
tures) is silently sultry, and the sum 
total is a very pleasant and exciting 
evening's entertainment. It’s nice to 
know that in the fourth dimension, 
time, movies can move in both di- 
rections, even to going back and 
picking up virtues of silent days. 

It has been a very good year; 
there have been more good pictures 
than might have been expected and 
bigger profits too. 


projection but we 


““feelies 


Television isn’t 
going to eat Hollywood up; in fact, 
movies and TV are bound to be 
prancing along profitably hand in 
hand before too long. And people 
sull like movies. 

We're sitting back right now in 
happy expectation of what’s upcom- 
ing—Stalag 17, Member of the Wed- 
ding, Call Me Madam, Invitation to 
the Dance, Moulin Rouge, The Jug- 
gler, dozens of others. There will be 
some disappointment, but there will 
be entertainment and enlightenment 
and excitement too. 

Here’s to a happy 1953. 

THE END 
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PANAMA 
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and the giddy tourists who come 
looking for hot spots in Colén or 
Panama City and seem to view the 
nation as a comic-opera version of a 
banana republic. 

To the educated Panamanian, this 
is a matter of wonder and irritation. 
Among such families as the Arias, 
the Arosemena (with sixty-nine list- 
ings in the telephone directory), the 
Heurtematte and the Calderon, edu- 
cation—at Harvard, Yale, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Vassar or Bryn Mawr— 
is a matter of course. Before World 
War II most youngsters of the great 
houses went to European universi- 
ties, but when war made cross- 
Atlantic travel difficult, they came 
to colleges in the United States—a 
fine thing for future inter-American 
relations, Harmodio Arias agreed. 

“The Americas have got to stick 
together,” he said, as we whizzed 
along the Carratera Interamericana, 
that splendid highway that should— 
and someday will—run without a 
break from top to bottom of the 
Western Hemisphere. Mody drove a 
racing car in the old days and he 
hasn't picked up any sedentary ideas 
since. It was raining buckets, as it 
does for part of every day, eight 
months of the year in Panama, and 
the bow of the car cut through a 
fan of spray and left a wake behind 
it that would have put a powerboat 
to shame. On either side the Pana- 
manian country flickered past us, 
like a series of what used to be called 
in Hollywood “German shots,” all 
mist and blur, with flashes of color 
on the surrounding mountaintops 
and in the roadside jungles, which 
were strangely hushed, either by rain 
or by the roar of our tires. 

Tufts of bright green marched 
past us, in lines too straight for na- 
ture. “Fence posts,” said Mody airily. 
“They always sprout in Panama. 
Any kind. You just cut branches and 
stick them in, and soon twigs and 
leaves come out of the top. If they 
don’t sprout, they rot. The old peo- 
ple say you must sink your fence 
posts in the bright of the moon. But 
on our ranches we have never seen 
any difference between dark and 
bright. It’s true what they say about 
this country—‘Plant a seed and jump 
back.’ Everything grows fast.” 


Everything moves fast, too, espe- 
cially autos driven by young men 
like Mody. We had done 120 miles 
in a littke more than two hours when 
we crossed Rio Hato, one of the 
fierce little rivers that gallop down 
to the Pacific. Suddenly we ran up 
a slope to country that lay level—too 
flat for nature. We were on a broad 


crumbling airstrip with wooden 
buildings clustered here and there, 
rotting and tottering under the pull 
of jungle vines and rain and thievery. 
“Officers Club,” “P.X.,”° “Commis- 
sary,’ said the dangling wooden 
signs. A large iguana stared at us 
from the middle of a tennis court. 
“Ozymandias,” said Virginia. 
*“*Look on my works, ye Mighty, 
and despair!’”’ This is only one of 
ninety-seven American war bases in 
Panama, all abandoned. 

“This one was home to 275,000 
Americans at various times during 
Mody cheerfully, 
pushing the car to seventy down 
the middle of a buckling runway. 

Back on the Inter-American High- 
way, we ran through a river of water 
toward Penonomé. In a tiled, open- 
sided restaurant looking on the sleepy 
dignified square of this provincial 
capital, we had an early lunch of 
corbina, caught that morning on the 
nearby coast, and papayas, picked 
somewhere within arm’s reach, and 
the virile coffee of Panama, grown 
on the Chiriqui highlands. Then 
Mody took us “once around the 
park’’—the inevitable plaza of every 
Panamanian town, bordered by pub- 
lic buildings out of proportion to the 
population, and containing a band- 
stand and a statue or two, usually of 


the war,” said 


some local justice, long forgotten. 

Here, as always in these provincial 
towns, were numbers of police, neat, 
silent, expressionless, and carrying 
enough armament to take over a 
cruiser. There is a good reason for 
this. Panama is politically an uneasy 
land, and these police are its only 
army. 

We stopped to call on Mody’s 
cousin, a pretty, dark-eyed matron 
living in one of the dim, elegant 
houses opening directly on the square. 
The tiled floors were beautiful. “They 
look as if they had never been walked 
on,” | said, and Mody repeated the 
remark in Spanish. 

His cousin went off into the quick 
gales of laughter that charm north- 
ern visitors. “Cahallos!” she said. 

“What is she saying about horses?” 
asked my wife. 

“Only that people ride them over 
these floors each year,” said Mody. 
“On the town’s Saints’ Day, of 
course. We make quite a thing of it. 
All the cholos come in—some of 
them have to travel for a month 
bringing 
their little sacred images to be re- 
blessed by the priests. They come in 
beating drums and firing shotguns, 


through the mountains 


and we have a great feast with danc- 
ing—three days of it, and then a 
bullfight, and we pour two quarts of 
rum down the bull's throat, and 
then we kill him and barbecue him 
and we eat and drink till morning. I 
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was host last year—always some 

and it cost 
me three thousand dollars—a lot 
more than it cost my father in the 
old days.” 

The rain had stopped and started 
many times, and as we approached 
Mody’s ranch it was coming down 
again, so that we saw the Hacienda 
Santa Monica floating in mist above 
the horizon, growing larger as we 
drove down the wide, level road 
from the gates. 

We admired the peacocks and 
guinea fowl and palominos wander- 
ing about the grounds; but the cat- 
tle were our real objective, and to 
see them, said Mody, we'd have to 
ride a Jeep. Brother, we rode it, over 
most of 30,000 acres, down gullies 
and up again, through rivers, across 
a rice paddy, chasing every Brahma 
bull in sight like a motorized torea- 
dor, never taking an easy path when 


landowner is chosen 


a crooked or bumpy one was possi- 
ble. Once we actually crossed a river 
by a bridge, which caused me to 
growl that Mody was losing his grip. 

When we had personally inspected 
3000 cattle and started back to the 
hacienda, my wife said, “Mody, how 
many quarts of rum did you pour in 
this Jeep before the bullfight?” 

He grinned—the same grin you 
will see the world over, wherever a 
young man has got his hands on an 
American Jeep. 

The 130-mile drive back to Pan- 
ama City is one of the most beauti- 
ful | have ever taken, through ranch 
country and tiny villages, and be- 
tween deep matted jungles. People 
watched and smiled at us from in 
front of thatched houses, though 
“house” is hardly the word fora roof 
stuck up on poles, with all the fam- 
ily’s belongings huddled under it. 
These huts were oddly set—not one 
faced any other house in a group. 
“For fear of voodoo,” said Mody. 
“If you face your neighbor, he can 
use it on you.” 

Late in the afternoon we ap- 
proached Mody’s piéce de résistance, 
the mountain at La Campana, where 
some daredevil genius has built a 
road that climbs some 1400 feet, 
mostly straight up, but sometimes 
along ledges where one can look 
from shaggy blue alps to the expanse 
of the Pacific, see the clouds drifting 
over other peaks at eye level, pick 
out the tiny thatched slope of a ba- 
nana village halfway down to King- 
dom Come, and reflect sadly that 
nobody can describe this with prose 
or even with a camera. The rest of 
the way back to Panama City, | was 
trying out phrases for La Campana. 
I found no adequate ones. 


Next door to ranches and jungle 
villages afraid of voodoo, lies one of 
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the greatest creations of man—the 
It picks up ships 
lifts them about 
eighty-five feet and lets them down 
again beyond the backbone of the 
Americas to the opposite ocean, all 


Panama Canal. 


from one ocean, 


by the power of the Chagres, a fool- 
ish little jungle river whose waters 
flow over the spillways of Gatun into 
the Canal at 20,000 cubic feet a sec- 
ond. That is how one heaves ocean 
liners around. Just turn on the faucet 
and then open the drain. 

In the Gatun control house over 
the Canal, Assistant Superintendent 
George D. Poole let us watch the 
super toy of the whole Canal system, 
an eighty-foot model in which gates 
and inlet and outlet machinery per- 
form in miniature every movement 
of the great apparatus outside. It 
shows no boats, but it shows where 
they must be by indicating changes 
in water levels. If a lock on the other 
side of the Isthmus is filling up, 
something must be coming in; if an- 
other is emptying, something is go- 
ing out 

Smooth and easy as this looks, the 
Panama Canal is no robot. Though 
only fifty men are needed for the 
actual working of the locks, the en- 
lire maintenance staff includes about 
19,000 people, of whom not the least 
important and colorful are the pi- 
lots. Only seventy-eight men in the 
world are qualified to take a ship 
through the Canal. 

| met one of the most skillful of 
these, Capt. Samuel J. Milliken, who 
has been piloting in the Canal for 
“Glad to 
he said, “but I don’t 
know anything I can tell you.” 

It took ten seconds and a dirty 


about twenty-five years. 
meet you,” 


trick to break this reticence. 

Captain, | rode across the Great 
Lakes on an ore boat recently, and 
this was a 
lie-—“*that they didn’t think much of 
have to be towed 
into every harbor by damfool tugs 
none of ‘em could handle a tough 
spot like the Soo Canals.” 

Captain Milliken then told me for 
an hour and a half what it takes to 
had been 


twelve: years on deep water, six of 


the captain told me” 


ocean skippers 


be a Panama pilot. He 


them as master, before coming to 
the Canal. He could take a leaky 
shingle—he didn’t actually say this 
but it was the general effect 
pilot it 


and 
around those ponds called 
the Great Lakes. 

The most difficult operation ever 
conducted here was taking four dry- 
docks through. much 
too wide for the locks; so they emp- 
tied ballast on one side and filled up 
on the other, and went through at a 


These were 


cant too nearly vertical to make any- 
body happy. “If they turned over 
one way, they'd sink, and if they 
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turned the other, they'd smash the 
locks.” But they got through. 

“That job would have given me 
the whimwhams for a month,” | 
said. 

The Captain grinned. “Canal pi- 
loting is no job for a nervous man. 
Sometimes, though, you get some- 
thing funny. Once I spent eight hours 


an excellent road, an hour and 
half, perhaps, for a mechanized di- 
vision, and just about nothing flat 
for planes. 

A good many Americans, and 
even more Panamanians, are won- 
dering what would happen to all of 
this if some enemy should drop an 
atom bomb on Miraflores or Gatun. 


taking a sixteen-foot canoe with a 
of California 
through the locks. The toll was 
seventy-five cents 
nage and the blame thing didn’t 
weigh even one ton.” 

The piloting run is 44.08 miles. 
Driving distance from Colon to Pan- 
ama City is about three miles less on 


pair 


Well, 
honeymooners 


we charge by ton- 
points 


defenses are secret, 
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DRIVING IN EUROPE 


Q. “1 expect to drive in Europe, either taking my own car or renting one there. 
What documents and costs will be involved?” T. K. T., New York. 


@ If you take your own car, you will require an international 
driving license which will allow you to drive in all western Euro- 
pean countries except Great Britain, where you may obtain the 
required local license immediately by presenting your interna- 
tional license. You will also need your own national driving li- 
cense, international license plates, international registration 
certificate, and a Triptyque (if only one country is to be visited) 
or Carnet de Passages en Douanes (if you plan to drive through 
more than one country). The 7riptyque or Carnet eliminates de- 
positing duty on your car when taking it to a foreign country or 
when crossing from one country into another. 

To obtain these documents with minimum trouble get 
touch with the American Automobile Association, International 
Travel Department, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or 
any of its affiliates. Your travel agent, too, can assist you in ar- 
ranging passage for your car. 

In applying for documents you will have to fill out applica- 
tion forms. When you return the completed form for the inter- 
national driving license, be sure that three passport-size photo- 
graphs accompany the form. 

Remember, too, to check your insurance. U. S. policies are 
generally not valid in Europe. Also, insurance for public liabil- 
ity risks is compulsory in Great Britain, Ireland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. See your in- 
surance broker or get special policies through the A.A.A. 

The cost of taking a medium-sized car to Europe as “accom- 
panied baggage,” uncrated, in the hold of the ship on which you 
travel, averages $400 round trip. Total cost of international doc- 
uments (Carnet or Triptyque included) runs from $45 (one- 
country tour) to $75 (covering a number of countries). Marine 
insurance, covering passage of your car Overseas and return, 
averages 75c per $100 value of car. Insurance covering the Eu- 
ropean land portion of your tour averages $1 a day. 

Taking your own car to Europe is advisable if you intend be- 
ing on the continent for two months or longer. For a shorter 
period, renting a car will probably save you money. You can 
arrange for rental through the A.A.A. or your travel agent. The 
only document you will require is the international driving li- 
cense which can be obtained through the A.A.A. for $7.50. The 
customs papers necessary for crossing borders can be obtained 
and paid for when you pick up the car in Europe. Or if you re- 
quest it, the automobile-rental firm will deliver your car to hotel, 
dock or airport with all necessary documents. 
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it could close the Canal for a 
long time and probably start another 
one, more practical and defensible. 
The great ditches are the critical 
the rest is machinery, and 
what man has made man can make 
again, and much more rapidly than 
in the days of Teddy Roosevelt. The 
of course, and 


‘ 


anything you read about them is 
probably a guess. 


After the lizard-haunted ruins of 


the air base near Rio Hato and the 
fatalistic pessimism voiced every- 
where about the vulnerability of the 
Canal, it was a relief to hear people 
speak enthusiastically about one mil- 
itary matter hereabouts— Usarcarib, 
the U. S. Army Caribbean School 
at Fort Gulick, which is actually the 
West Point of 
America. Its enrollment 


democratic Latin 
averages 
500, including boys from the United 
States and carefully chosen cadets 
from the national military acade- 
mies of friendly countries in Central 
and South America, who come here 


not only for training in the use of 


American weapons but to become 
acquainted with one another and 
with the American way of life. 

Col. James W. Pumpelly, the CO 
or should one say dean?—showed 
us through corridors of spick-and- 
span bedrooms, through shining 
kitchens where pie making was go- 
ing on at a great rate, and class- 
rooms with mystifying charts and 
unidentifiable (to us, at least) ma- 
chinery—and last through the as- 
sembly hall, a dignified chamber en- 
circled by the flags of the Americas. 
“Our graduation ceremonies are held 
here,” he said, “and they are im- 
pressive. At last year’s commence- 
ment the band played eight national 
anthems, and each of the eight coun- 
tries represented by the graduates 
sent an ambassador or some other 
high official to honor the occasion.” 

Here, under the flags of many 
countries, | could believe Colonel 
Pumpelly’s last remark, “When a 
boy goes home from here with his 
diploma, he thinks well of himself, 
and is much respected by his coun- 
trymen.” 


It is but the twinkling of an eye, in 
Panama, from today’s bristling de- 
fenses back to the scars of battles 
centuries old. Since the Spaniards 
first found gold and emeralds in 
Peru, guns have been pointed at this 
Isthmus across which the loot was 
carried for shipment home to Spain. 

To the east of El Panama Hotel, 
only a short taxi drive, lies the ghost 
city of Viejo Panama, once the rich- 
est city in the Western Hemisphere, 
and therefore sacked by the robber 
Henry Morgan in 1671. 

We drove by the King’s Bridge, 
by which Morgan’s raiders, too, had 
approached the city, and stepped 
out into the sunlight and silence of 
the ruins. This place, more than any 
other I have seen, gives one the sense 
of the world’s cruelty and desola- 
tion. The Spanish conquerors and 
priests built this old city about 1519, 


stone by stone and block on block 
dying slave on dying slave. And a 
century and a half later, on “such a 
day as few cities in the world have 
had to endure” (to quote Pana- 
manian historians), the Spanish de- 
fenders of the faith and the crown 
put it to the torch as Morgan’s 
ruffians stormed the walls, and the 
invaders were left to find their gold 
by raking through the ashes. The 
destruction was so complete that no 
effort was made to rebuild the city. 
The Spaniards simply moved a few 
miles west and built the Panama City 
of today. 

In the sunny plaza under the bell 
tower of the old cathedral we could 
see the broken cloisters of the Do- 
minican convent and the crumpled 
outlines of municipal buildings, the 
slave market and the royal houses 
superbly set for a view of the sea. 


Sooner or later, no matter how 
you Slice it, your wife is going to buy 
an alligator bag and some perfume 
and things in Panama. The alligator- 
bag factory caught us on our way 
back from Old Panama to the hotel. 
Blindfolded on the darkest night we 
could not have missed it. Nothing 
smells worse than dead alligator plus 
formaldehyde. From the trays out 


on the grass in front, where rows of 


six-inch baby alligators, used as or- 
naments, are drying in the pitiful 
posture of embryos, to the last vat 
and worktable in the plant, one’s 
nose protests that 
but it does. 


this can’t get 
worse 

The bags are handsome, though. 
They are not the de luxe South 
American crocodile bags that sell 
for a hundred dollars or more in the 
States. But the one Virginia bought 
for ten dollars would bring about 
thirty on Fifth Avenue, from some 
customer with a stopped-up nose. | 
“Fido, Jr.,” because it 
smelled like our dog Fido, fresh 
from a flea bath. “Fido, Jr.,” has 
faded out by now, but he was a no- 


named it 


ticeable presence in our hotel room 
and our ship cabin coming home 
enough to lick all the perfumes of 
Araby, which is about what we had 
when my wife finished shopping. 
All the perfumes of France, I'd 
better say, because here they are 
cheaper than in Paris, where one 
pays heavy luxury taxes. I don’t re- 
member the exact names, but I think 
Virginia bought stuff called “Yen” 
and “Titillation,” and “Hysteria” 
and “Naughty Naughty” and “Don't 
Dare Unhand Me, You Villain.” 
Now 


sense 


Panama hats make some 
though everybody knows 
that they are not made in Panama, 
but in Ecuador. The native Panama 
hat, worn by the cho/os, is a curly- 
brimmed straw object with weird 
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lines of black ornamental figures 


woven in. You can pay anything 
from five dollars to three hundred 
for the Ecuador Panamas here, in 
the knowledge that they would cost 
from two to three times as much at 
home. The finest are so flexible that, 
rolled up, they can be slipped through 
a wedding ring 

Peruvian and Mexican silver, bone 
china and linens, luminous uncut 
crystal beads from Japan, cabinets 
with 


inlaid mother-of-pearl and 


fancy woods—if one of the wares 
doesn't get you, another will in the 
crowded shopping streets of Panama 
City and Colon. Panama charges no 
duty on these baits for travelers. 

1 don’t know what a comparison 
shopper from Macy's would say 
about the values, but Virginia, who 
has shopped the place three times 
since 1932, says that the goods are 
what the merchants say they are 
but what you pay for them is up to 
you. One of her gambits made my 
face red, but it worked. A salesman 
offered her a Japanese kimono, with 
dragons sprawling up the back, for 
fifteen dollars. “Good heavens,” she 
said, “I bought them for five the last 
time.’ She neglected to say that that 
was a World War ago. She got the 
thing for eight-— heavy real silk too. 
It made her very smug. 

You would think that with all 
those lascivious perfumes and a ki- 
mono and a French suede bag, plus 
“Fido, Jr.,” 
Bul 


some 


a woman would be sat- 
She 


those 


istied Virginia wasn't 


wanted tembleques 
spidery jeweled things that wiggle on 
the heads of Panamanian women at 
Carnival time. There were none for 
sale 

That afternoon, though, at the 
Bureau of Tourismo, we saw some 
in a case with a lovely po/lera—the 
exquisitely embroidered, billowing 
“Where 
Vir- 


ginia asked Seflor Obaldia, our com- 


cotton gown of Carnival 


did you get the tembleques? 


panion from the day at Taboga. 

‘They are not sold,” he replied. 
“Each lady makes her own—thirty- 
eight pairs of them—for Carnival.” 
He gave her two pairs, and this time 
her face was red too, But she did not 
decline them, No woman could. One 
pair was all of gold beads and thin 
coiled gold wires; and the other two 
were butterflies of gold and green, 
with antennae to flutter every time 
the wearer breathed 

1 was looking at the photographs 
of girls wearing fembleques and pol- 
“They look like flowers,” I 


with more 


leras 


sad, enthusiasm than 


originality, At that moment an Arias 
stepped into the breach, Mrs. Maria 
Z de 


for many years in the Embassy at 


Arias, now of Tourismo, but 
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Washington. “Do take this,” she 
said, smiling. “This” was a Carnival 
girl an inch and a half tall. But her 
costume is just as pretty as the life- 
size dress, and though she cannot 
coquette and scamper about with me 
in Carnival time, she looks at me 
tenderly this moment from my man- 
telpiece, which is just as good for a 
chap who, though appreciative, is 
getting short of wind. 

Mrs. Arias said, “Would you be 
good enough to come to tea with a 
Mrs. Lisa 
Heurtematte? She has lived much in 
would like to 
you. Her house is beautiful.” 


friend of mine tomorrow 


America and meet 

And so, the next afternoon, weén- 
tered the world of the birds of para- 
dise, arriving at the Heurtematte 
mansion as warm rain fell upon the 
Orchids of the Holy Ghost and the 
quivering palms and hibiscus of the 
garden. We ascended to the main 
floor of the house, lifted, as always 
in Panama, from the moisture of the 
ground, above garages and laun- 
dries and offices of the estate. We 
were led through splendid rooms, 
with floors and woodwork of light 
mahogany, but without glass or rugs 
or curtains. “In the rainy season,” 
said our hostess’ daughter, Cecilia, 
“we just move to inner rooms, un- 
glassed, too, but farther removed 
from the overhang of the roof and 
the windswept rain.” 

We had tea and rum and crisp 
papaya chips in the warm scented 
air of the lounge, and talked of 
Panama and of New York and Santa 
Barbara. Then “Ceci” said, “But 
you haven't seen any &f our great 
old houses. There are a few fam- 
ilics still living in the Old Town, 
down by the sea wall, as perhaps a 
few die-hard French New Orleanians 
still live in the French Quarter.” 

With Sefiorita “Ceci” we entered 
the elegant Heurtematte limousine 
and set out for the Old Town. We 
rolled quietly into it by way of the 
Avenida Central, past the Cathedral 
in its shadowy plaza, into Avenida 
A to Number Nine. Sefora Magda- 
lena Calderon admitted us to one of 
Pan- 
a beautiful dwelling with an 


the greatest “old” houses in 
ama 
inner garden overlooked by many 
balconies. We saw the candles burn- 
ing low before the madonna in the 
household chapel, and the waving 
fronds of trees beyond the grillwork. 
The past lives in this house, and it is 
easy to understand why certain “die- 
hards” reject the blandishments of 
the newer districts of the town. 
“Ceci” took us down to the Club 
Union on the south water front, 
which has long been the holy of 
Its lofty 
rooms were empty now, and moon- 


holies of Panama society 


light shimmered on the deserted ter- 
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race. “El Panama Hotel has drawn 
many people away,” she said, “but 
the Union is still headquarters for 
the festivities of Carnival.” She 
glanced around the ghostly terrace. 
“I’ve had many happy times here” — 
as if she were an old lady among 
her souvenirs instead of a very 
beautiful young woman. 

She dropped us back at El Panama 
just as a wedding reception de- 
scended on the place. | fled from the 
crush in the lobby to my private 
veranda facing Ancon Hill. Virginia 
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stayed to gawk. It must have been 
after midnight when she came up. 

“Eight hundred guests,” she said, 
“and such evening clothes! Red and 


blue and emerald green—silk that 


would stand alone. I'll bet most of 


them came from Paris. And such 


stunning women gold skinned and 
black eyed, and one gorgeous red- 
head.” 

“Tell me about the redhead in the 
morning,” | muttered sleepily. 

“Guess what the bride’s name 
was!” 

“Arias, of course,” I said. And I 
was right. 


Our time in Panama was slipping 
fast. There was one more evening to 
visit the restaurants and cabarets. 
Night life here begins at about 
five p.M. The oldest night club in 
Panama is Kelley’s Ritz, and it is 
ritzy indeed. But its entertainment is 
American. We liked the Balboa gar- 
den, and El Rancho, which has a 


mountain view through the arches of 


the bar that is worth the price of ad- 
mission—no price, really, except a 
reasonable dinner-and-bar bill. 
Some of the regular Panama sa- 
loons entice one by their names, 
such as (in translation, of course) 
Libertine Girl, Here | Remain, Can- 
tina Whisky Very Old, Cantina Vita- 
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min, Girl With the Pug Nose. We 
stuck our heads into several of these, 
and pulled them out again. Brady’s 
Bar is for men only, but my wife 
saw women going in; so we went, 
too, for a minute. The ladies there 
all looked a lot like Miss Sadie 
Thompson. 

Having eaten arroz con pollo and 
a tonsil-searing red soup earlier at 
El Rancho, we regretfully passed up 
the famous Chinese restaurants in 
the Salsipuedes (Get Out if You 
Can) Street district. 

We back to our white- 
honeycomb hotel at a decent hour, 
for we were leaving Panama City for 
Colon in the morning—the first lap 
of a reluctant journey home. 


drove 


Waiting for us in the lounge next 
morning to drive us to Colén, was 
Jorge—yes, you've guessed it— Arias, 
with Margaret, his pretty, fair-haired 
wife from Atlanta, Georgia. Jorge is 
a fine figure of a Castilian aristocrat, 
and together they made—in the 
words of maiden aunts and grand- 
mothers—‘‘a lovely couple.” 

We had spent one day with them 
at their ranch, El Limon, the sum- 
mer headquarters for a large family, 
where the house sits dim and quiet 
under a plopping rain of fruit from 
the tall trees hanging over it. Marga- 
ret had told us something of the 
summer life at El Limon (the house 
was closed now in June, the “‘win- 
ter” or rainy season). “We have a 
good time there,” she said. “During 
midweek we women lie in the sun or 
rest on the shady porches: we sew 
and play canasta—the Stateside ver- 
sion is a baby game compared to 
ours—and we wait for the men to 


come on Friday nights. ft’s an easy, 
dreamy life.” 
We 


were running along the 
Trans-Isthmian Highway and Jorge 
stopped at the point where it meets 
Las Cruces Trail, so that I could 
look carefully for the footprints of 
my grandfather, who walked this 
way across Panama in 1850, as a 
late—but not too late 
the California Gold Rush. 
“Yes,” Margaret, “people 
down here just don’t worry. | had 
to learn that, little by little. My son, 
Bili, and my daughter, Rebeca, raise 
squabs out at El Limon. | thought 
they'd have a fit, as American chil- 
dren would, when we killed some for 
dinner. They didn’t. Bili said, ‘But 
that’s what we raised them for, isn’t 
it?” He said it in Spanish, of course. 
None of the kids knows English. 
You know,” she added with a slow 
smile, “back at Georgia Tech where 


comer to 


said 


I first met Jorge, | marveled at his 
perfect English—I wouldn't have to 
bother too much with Spanish, | 


Continued on Page 84 
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thought. Well, from the minute we 
arrived in Panama he never spoke a 
word of English, and what's more, 
he pretended he could not under- 
stand mine. | had to learn Spanish— 
but fast.” 

“You're a Panamanian now,” said 
Jorge, complacently. 

We came into Colon, and Jorge 
took us for a quick run through the 
adjoining American town of Crist6- 
bal, as far as Roosevelt Avenue— 
and Panama is one place in the 
world where Roosevelt does not 
mean F.D.R. The neat but monoto- 
nous rows of houses here were built 
by the United States for employees of 
the Canal. 

So was the Hotel Washington, our 
destination. It looked dignified and 
matronly, sitting there by the water's 
edge among its palms, and it had a 
welcoming air and pleasant rooms. 
It suggested permanence, not decay, 
as did one hotel in Panama City of 
which the natives say, “It is standing 
up only because the ‘termites are 
holding hands.” 

Jorge and Margaret sat down with 
us on the screened veranda for a 
farewell drink. Jorge told us stories 
until it was time for them to go back. 
“Good-by, and come back soon to 
Panama.” He beckoned to his Mar- 
garet, flashed a brilliant smile at us 
and led her away, followed by ad- 
miring glances from people having 
sun-downers at the tables. 

Our ship, the Cristobal, would sail 
at nine next morning. Tonight we 
strolled down into Colén for old- 
times’ sake. The city is not what it 
was in 1934—nor, for that matter, 


are we. We drank one glass of cer- 
veza at Bilgray’s and remembered it 
as we had once seen it, jammed with 
American sailors on a night when 
the Atlantic Fleet was in. We walked 
through the “back street,” more 
rudely known as “The Crib,” and 
were barked at by barkers before the 
shoddy, pathetic shacks belonging 
to the painted ladies—American and 
Indian and Chinese and Italian— 
and even French, which is the na- 
tionality claimed by all of them. 

Luckily, the shop of the Pohoo- 
mull Brothers was still open, and we 
found one of the very same Hindu 
gentlemen who had sold Virginia 
“pretties” twenty years ago. She 
had to have just one more bottle of 
scent—I think it was called plain 
“Hussy” this time. The Hindu gen- 
tleman gave me a cuba libre and a 
small, charming figure of the Laugh- 
ing Buddha—to keep me quiet while 
she shopped. 

From the windows of our dark ho- 
tel room, later, we looked out on the 
lighted windows of the American 
Episcopal Church of Our Savior. Its 
bells were ringing and children were 
filing toward the doors, small black 
children all dressed up and chatter- 
ing like monkeys. Finally the last 
had toddled in and the church doors 
closed and we heard the sound of 
singing. 

The moon was sinking now—in 
the Atlantic beyond our windows, 
not in the Pacific as one would ex- 
pect. We went to sleep as soon as 
possible. The last night in a place 
you have loved is a sad one. We were 
already beginning to be homesick 


for Panama. THE END 
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can look out at all those oranges 
and grapefruit.” He pulled up the 
blind. They looked and neither said 
anything. The impossible had hap- 
pened—there was half an inch of 
snow on the ground. 

Understandably, they didn’t have 
it too good at first. It was mostly 
work and learning, with little money 
coming in. They experimented with 
new products. They canned dates, 
spiced dates, coated dates with 
brandy ; they pickled figs, distilled an 
amber liquid called Passion Fruit 
Juice, candied citrus peel and made 
pecans into patties. Finally it began 
to pay off. 

They were over the financial 
hump. They could relax at night, 
sit on their front lawn, watch the 
spread of stars overhead, and listen 
to the night noises of the desert— 
the deep hoot of the horned owl, the 
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high-pitched bark of the fox, the 
howl of the coyote singing to the 
moon or perhaps to his missus. 


The pretty girl, dressed in a bright 
sweater and slacks, stepped on the 
running board of her automobile, 
shielded the sun from her face with 
a road map and said, exasperated, 
“Will someone please tell me how to 
get to the Petrified Forest?” 

A Forest Ranger, standing nearby, 
grinned. “Lady,” he said, “you're 
smack-dab in it right now.” 

I had come up from Tucson and 
Phoenix across the Apache trail and 
through some of the most impressive 
scenery to be found anywhere. Now 
I was in the upper part of Arizona. 
The girl, on the running board, had 
expected—in common with many 
people—to find trees turned to stone 
and standing upright. Actually, the 
Petrified Forest is a 92,000-acre 
National Monument including five 
so-called forests of petrified logs. 





It is doubtful, according to Har- 
old J. Brodrick, the park naturalist, 
that many of the trees even grew in 
this particular vicinity. They were 
probably swept into the area by flood 
waters and buried in the semitrop- 
ical marshes which covered this land 
millions of years ago. 

A few miles beyond the Petrified 
Forest is the Painted Desert, a 300- 
mile stretch of desert badlands 
tinted fantastic shades of orange, 
blue, red, yellow and brown by iron 
and other minerals in the soil. 

Following Highway 66, to the 
west, | came to the Barringer Me- 
teorite Crater, located between Wins- 
low and Flagstaff, six miles off the 
main highway. The crater itself is a 
gaping hole in the mesa land; it is 
the story behind the crater which 
makes it fascinating. 

About 50,000 years ago, a tre- 
mendous cluster of meteorites, be- 
lieved to weigh between a million 
and ten million tons, plunged from 
outer space at a speed of many miles 
a second and gouged out a crater 
which today, after thousands of years 
of erosion, is nearly a mile in diam- 
eter and, measured from the tip of 
its elevated rim, 570 feet deep. 

Within a few miles of the crater is 
the American Meteorite Museum, 
presided over by a small, wiry man 
named Dr. Harvey H. Nininger 
(nine-in-gher) who has spent more 
than twenty-five years studying and 
collecting meteorites. He has in his 
museum workshop more than 5000 
stones and lumps of iron, which 
plunged from the sky and landed on 
the earth’s surface. He shops for 
meteorites like a housewife for a 
good loin of pork. He pays a dollar 
a pound and up for any meteorite 
that strikes his fancy. One of the 
meteorites, when found by Ninin- 
ger, was being used as an anvil by a 
Mexican blacksmith. Another was 
being used as a weight on a sauer- 
kraut barrel. 


What happened when the cluster 
of meteorites smashed into what is 
now Arizona? “A scene of violence 
impossible to re-create,” says Ninin- 
ger. “A column of fire pierced the 
atmosphere. The earth quivered and 
rocked. Rock fragments fell in a 
mighty shower. The land throbbed 
again and again as though struck 
with a mighty hammer.” 

Along the route from Tucson to 
Flagstaff several persons had urged 
me to look up an Apache Indian 
named Lester Oliver. If you’re won- 
dering how an Apache got so prosaic 
a name—well, Lester Oliver has the 
answer. It seems that many years ago 
the Government took acensus of the 
Apaches but the soldiers who did 
the listing couldn’t spell the Indians’ 


names. Instead the Apaches were 
recorded by alphabet and number, 
A-one, A-two, etc. Then the Govern- 
ment, according to Oliver, went 
through the New York telephone 
directory and assigned names at ran- 
dom. Thus, among the Apaches there 
are Murphys, Flanagans and Doyles. 

Curiously, Oliver says, the old 
Apaches liked it; for the first time 
they had sons and grandsons carry- 
ing on their names. 

A lot of Apaches consider Oliver 
to be the most important man in the 
tribe—the one best fitted for leader- 
ship in their dealings with the whites. 
While still in his twenties, Oliver was 
elected to two key tribal posts, chair- 
man of the tribal council and tribal 
judge. Three years ago he resigned 
to come to Flagstaff and attend Ari- 
zona State Teachers’ College. “The 
main enemies of the Apaches,” he 
says, “are ignorance, poverty and 
disease. | need education so | can 
know best how to fight these things 
and teach other Apaches to fight 
them.” Since he feels that an Indian 
who leaves the reservation is likely 
to lose his kinship with his own 


people, he spends only part of his 
time in Flagstaff. During the week 
he lives in a fraternity house, wearing 
slacks and a sports coat; on week 
ends he returns to the reservation, 
where he engages in tribal ceremo- 
nies, stripped to the waist and daubed 
with paint. 

Flagstaff is a town of 7663 popula- 
tion with a genuine frontier flavor. 
It never had a boom, never had a 
bust, believes in comfortable living 
and is content with its lot. During 
the winter, the snow is likely to get 
a couple of feet deep, and for a long 
time the civic leaders seemed ashamed 
of it, what with Phoenix and Tucson 
frolicking in the sun. Then along 
came a man named Al Grasmoen 
and his wife, Ven, and demonstrated 
that the snow was really an asset. On 
a mountain fourteen miles north of 
Flagstaff, the Grasmoens opened a 
ski resort called the Snow Bowl. The 
first customers showed up wearing 
cowboy boots and hats. Today, ona 
week end, the slopes are thronged 
by hundreds of skiers. The senior 
classes of high schools in southern 
Arizona sometimes are given a trip 
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ARIZONA WORDS 


Arizona, the youngest of the states, came into the Union in 1912, but it had 
already contributed a healthy number of words to enrich the written and 
spoken language of the nation. Here is a handful of Arizona contributions, as 
recorded by Dr. Mitford M. Mathews in A Dictionary of Americanisms (Uni- 


ARIZONA itself is an Indian word, from the Papago Arizonac, and means the 
place of few or little springs. In combination it has given birth to ARIZONA 
FEVER, a late 19th Century term describing the desire to migrate to the then 
territory, and ARIZONA TENOR, for a tuberculosis victim. 


APACHE STATE is one of Arizona's nicknames and comes, naturally, from 
the Apache Indians who once roamed its plains. Apache means enemy, but 
thus far there has been no overpowering chamber of commerce move to dub 


HASSAYAMPER means just plain liar. It dates from gold-rush days and 
refers to the Hassayampa River, site of an early mining camp, whose waters 
were supposed to confer upon their drinkers an inability to speak the truth. 


KIVA, from the Hopi, refers to the ceremonial chambers where the Pueblo 
Indians celebrated their religious rites. 


NAVAHO, and its horde of combination words, from rugs to blankets to 
silver, means great fields and refers to the tribe of Plains Indians famed in 


KACHINAS are the colorful and beneficent dolls made by the Hop: Indians 
and originally used in their religion as symbols of departed spirits. 


HOGAN in Arizona has to do with the sod, if not with the Ould Sod. It is a 
Navaho word (from goghan, house) for the earthen lodges and wigwams held 


SNAKE DANCE, which has penetrated to the football fields of the effete 
East, comes from the Hopi Indians again. Every two years the tribe observes 
a ceremony using live snakes, in which the dancers’ chief function is to ensure 
rain and fruitfulness for the tribal crops. 
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to the Snow Bowl as a graduation 
present; for many it is their first 
experience with snow. 

A two hours’ drive north from 
Flagstaff—and the open 
throughout the winter—is the Grand 
Canyon, one of the great sights of 
thé world. People many times have 
tried to describe it or paint it and 
few have succeeded; it has too many 


road is 


moods, too many shifting colors 
Upon first looking at this chasm, a 
mile deep and ten miles across, most 
people are awed, overtaken with 
what 
sion—I'll call cosmic intimidation. 


for lack of a better expres- 


Most visitors arriving at the Can- 
yon ask two “What 
caused it,” and “When did it hap- 
pen?” The answers to the questions 
are: The brawling Colorado River; 
over a period of millions of years 


questions 


The Canyon isi’'t easy to visualize. 
You look at this massive cleft in the 
earth stretching for miles on every 
side and the thread of river down be- 
low. (At close range, you can see this 
isn’t a thread of river but a giant 
with tremendous power.) It’s hard 
enough for your imagination to 
bridge 10,000 years or even 1000 
years; as for bridging millions of 
years—well, let’s say that Nature 
has been doing nip-ups on this 
planet a lot longer than man; it isn’t 
reassuring to contemplate, but it 
could be that man is overmatched 

There are numerous stories, some 
of them true, about the first com 
ments of visitors looking into the 
Canyon. There was the little boy 
who wrote in his diary, “Today | 
spit a mile’’; the Vassar co-ed who 
cooed, isn’t it cute’; the 
movie director who observed, “O.K., 
we've seen it, let’s get on to L.A.” 

A favorite story of the Rangers 


“Gee, 


deals with the Englishman who came 
all the way from London to see the 
Canyon. While looking through the 
binoculars at the Yavapai observa- 
tion point, he was interrupted again 
and again by a loud-mouthed man 
who was determined to share his en- 
thusiasm for the Canyon not only 
with his wife but with the English 
man as well 

Finally, the man slapped his wife 
and the Englishman on the shoulders 
simultaneously and boomed 

“By golly, folks, it sure does beat 
hell, doesn’t it?” 

For the first time the Englishman 
removed his attention from the bin- 
oculars. “My word,” he said, “you've 
been everywhere, haven't you?” 

The Canyon, from top to bottom, 
is filled with animal and plant life 
Deer walk along the highways, and 
if a car stops, they're likely to stick 
their heads through an open window 
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to beg for food. There are mountain 
lions who prey on the deer. It has the 
smack of a tall story, but Rangers in- 
sist that a few years ago two elderly 
sisters from Philadelphia saw a 
mountain lion sitting alongside a 
canyon road, figured it was tame like 
the deer, got out of the car and of- 
fered the lion titbits. The lion, un- 
derstandably startled, backed away. 
The sisters moved closer. The lion 
retreated again, and when the sisters 
approached for the third time, he 
bounded off into the timber. The 
sisters, curiously, weren't in much 
danger—a mountain lion, the Rang- 
ers Say, won't attack a human unless 
it is wounded or suffering from 
rabies. (This article is not guaran- 
teed to convince a mountain lion.) 
In the Canyon there also are 
mules. Except in the worst weather, 
visitors ride mules down the Canyon 
walls, a sixteen-mile round trip. 
(The south rim of the Canyon is 
open the year around, with excel- 
lent accommodations at El Tovar 
Hotel.) The mules are especially 
trained for the Canyon trip. Kickers 
and buckers get special attention. 
Trainers hitch an automobile tire to 
the hind leg of a kicker; no matter 
how hard he kicks, the tire comes 
back and whacks him. If he is a 
bucker, the tire is attached to his 


saddle; when the mule bucks, the 
tire jounces around, slapping him 
just about everyplace a mule can be 
slapped. Unless he is a fool—and 
most mules are wise when their own 
comfort is involved—he gives up in 
disgust. 

At the Canyon is one of the 
world’s most profound students of 
mule psychology. He is a stubby 
man with white whiskers and he 
bears the improbable name of Col. 
Custer Yarberry. He is about eighty, 
give or take a few years, and since 
the age of ten he has been currying 
mules, coaxing mules, cussing mules. 
He has been a mule trainer and han- 
dler at the Canyon for more than 
thirty years. His views on mules are 
pointed. “The only gentle mule,” he 
observes, “is the one whose ornery 
bones have been bleaching in the 
sun for a quarter of a century.” 


I left the Canyon remembering 
Yarberry’s final counsel: “A mule is 
a good deal like a woman. You can 
be scratching her between the ears 
and she can be nuzzling you and the 
next thing you know she’s likely to 
kick you clean over Gabriel's left 
shoulder.” 

Heading back toward southern 
Arizona, | passed through the 
domed, brilliantly colored rocks of 
Oak Cliff Canyon and stopped in the 


little town of Sedona, the home of 
Max Ernst, dean of American sur- 
realist painters. With his wife, 
Dorothea Tanning, also an artist, 
Ernst moved in 1947 from Paris to 
Sedona, where he set about building 
his own house by hand. (He deco- 
rated the walls, incidentally, before 
he got around to roofing the living 
room.) When | asked why he had 
come to Sedona, he gestured toward 
the red cliffs towering above his 
home. “That's the reason,” he said. 

When in Paris, Ernst used to paint 
huge landscapes of wastelands. 
Since he has been in Arizona he has 
been painting dozens of pictures the 
size of postage stamps. He calls these 
pictures “microbes,” because, he ex- 
plains, they are dangerous for the 
brain of both the painter and the 
viewer. Some of these “microbes” 
sell for $400 each. 

Since the arrival of Ernst and his 
wife other artists have moved in and 
the sleepy trading center of Sedona 
is showing signs of becoming an art 
colony. This influx of arty new- 
comers is looked upon with skepti- 
cism by some of the old-timers. 
There is an old man named Bill 
Fredericks, who has lived in Ari- 
zona, and the Arizona territory, for 
more than sixty years, trapping wild 
horses, now and then doing a little 
prospecting. For thirty years he has 


lived in a cabin, deep in the Canyon 
country outside Sedona, alone ex- 
cept for his dogs, the jack rabbits and 
an occasional mountain lion. 

The day | saw him he tugged at 
the one suspender holding up his 
droopy pants, spat carefully over the 
front stoop of his cabin and said: “I 
liked it better in the old days when a 
man could be left alone. Arizona is 
changing too fast-—too many dudes 
and gadgets.”’ The old man snorted 
grumpily and looked at the sur- 
rounding cliffs. ““Time’s finally come 
when this country ain't safe. A few 
years back I decided to take a trip; | 
was out on my horse, minding my 
own business, thinking hard the way 
a man can on horseback, when all of 
a sudden there was an awful screech- 
ing and yowling and the next thing | 
knew | woke up in a hospital with a 
broken leg and a nurse standing 
beside my bed. 

“*What happened?’ i asked her, 
and she peers at me like maybe I'm a 
mite touched and says, ‘Man, you 
got hit by a train,’ and sure enough | 
had.” 

He hitched a thumb in his sus- 
pender and sighed. “Yep, Arizona’s 


' changing so fast, old-timers like me 


can't keep up with her. Reckon 
the time’s coming when I'll have to 
clear out of here. Just too blamed 


much traffic.” THE END 





THE SECRET 
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Unfortunately for them, the Tou- 
areg have never been able to get on 
among themselves. Internecine war- 
fare has gone on unceasingly for 
centuries. Until the French military 
put a stop to it, it had been a com- 
mon practice for one tribe to set out 
on plundering expeditions against a 
neighboring tribe. During these voy- 
ages, the wives of the absent men 
remained faithful to their husbands, 
the strict Targui moral code recom- 
mending death as a punishment for 
infidelity. However, a married woman 
whose husband is away is free to go 
at night to the graveyard dressed in 
her finest apparel, lie on the tomb- 
stone of one of her ancestors, and 
invoke a certain spirit called Idebni, 


who always appears in the guise of 


one of the young men of the com- 
munity. If she can win Idebni’s fa- 
vor, he will give her news of her hus- 
band, if not, he strangles her. The 
Touareg women, being very clever, 


always manage to bring news of 


their husbands from the cemetery. 
Twenty-five years ago (the first 
motor crossing of the Sahara was 


accomplished in 1923) it was still a 
matter of months to get from, say, 
Touggourt to Zinder, or from the 
Tafilalet to Gao. In 1934, | was in 
Erfoud inquiring about caravans 
to Timbuktu. Yes, they said, one 
was leaving in a few weeks; it would 
take from sixteen to twenty weeks. 
How would I get back”? The caravan 
would probably set out on its return 
trip at this time next year. They were 
surprised to see that this information 
lessened my interest. How could you 
expect to do it more quickly? 

Of course, the proper way to travel 
in the Sahara is by camel, particu- 
larly if you're a good walker, since 
after about two hours of the camel's 
motion you are glad to get down and 
walk for four. Each succeeding day 
is likely to bring with it a greater 
percentage of time spent off the 
camel. Nowadays, if you like, you 
can leave Algiers in the morning by 
plane, and be fairly well into the 
desert by evening, but the traveler 
who gives in to this temptation, like 
the reader of a mystery story who 
skips through the book to arrive at 
the solution quickly, deprives him- 
self of most of the pleasure of the 
journey. The practical means of lo- 
comotion here today, for the person 
who wants to see something, is the 
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trans-Saharan truck, a compromise 
between camel and airplane, 

There are only two trails across 
the desert at present (the Piste Im- 
periale through Mauretania not be- 
ing open to the public) and I should 
not recommend either to drivers of 
private automobiles. The trucks, on 
the other hand, are especially built 





for the region. If there is any sort of 


misadventure, the wait is not likely 
to be more than twenty-four hours, 
since the truck is expected at the 
next town, and there is always an 
ample supply of water aboard. But 
the lone car that gets stuck in the 
Sahara is in trouble. 

Usually, you can go to the fort of 
any town and telephone ahead to 
the next post, asking them to notify 
the hotelkeeper there of your in- 
tended arrival. However, should the 
lines be down, there is no way of 
assuring yourself a room in advance, 
save by mail, which is extremely 
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slow. Unless you travel with your 
own blankets this can be a serious 
drawback, as the hotels are small, 
often having only half a dozen rooms, 
and the winter nights are cold. The 
temperature goes to several degrees 
below freezing, reaching its lowest 
point just before dawn. The same 
courtyard that may show 125 when 
it is flooded with sun at two in the 
afternoon, will register only 28 the 
following morning. So, it is good to 
know you are going to have a room 
and a bed in your next stopping 
place. Not that there is heating of 
any sort in the hotels, but by keep- 
ing the window shut you can help 
the thick mud walls conserve some 
of the daytime heat. Even so, I have 
awakened to find a sheet of ice over 
the water in the glass beside my bed. 

These violent extremes of temper- 
ature are due, of course, to the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, whose rela- 
tive humidity is often less than 5 per 
cent. When you reflect that the soil 
often attains a temperature of 
175 F. during the summer, you can 
understand that the principal con- 
sideration in planning streets and 
houses should be that of keeping out 
as much light as possible. Light and 
heat are synonymous. The streets 
are kept dark by building them un- 
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RIGHT-—Club and Lounge Cars offer 
restful havens for relaxation 
. * * 

Operating between Chicago and the 
Pacific Northwest, there's the daily 
Streamliner'' City of Portland” for trav- 
elers bound for Portland, Tacoma or 
Seattle 


RIGHT Cafe Lounge Carson 
Streamliners serving the West Coast 
are solely for Coach passengers 
* + * 

For travelers going to the West Coast 
from St. Lowis-Kansas City, the Stream 
liner ‘City of St. Louis’ provides out 
standing service 


be xd 
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LEFT — Typical Streamliner Dining Car 
where the finest of fresh foods are 
served by attendants who anticipate 
your wishes 
* * * 
The Union Pacific Streamliners the 
"City of Los Angeles’ and "City of San 
Francisco’ are in daily service between 
Chicago and California 
-_ — 
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LEFT—Coach passengers on Stream- 
liners serving California and the Pa- 
cific Northwest enjoy real comfort in re- 
clining seats equipped with leg-resis. 
* * * 

All Union Pacific Streamliners provide 
excellent accommodations for both Pull 
man and Coach passengers 
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derneath and inside the houses, and 
the houses have no windows in the 
massive walls. The French have in- 
troduced windows in many of their 
buildings, but these open onto wide, 
vaulted arcades, and thus, while they 
give air, they let in little light. The 
result, everywhere in the Sahara, is 
that once you are out of the sun 
you live in a Stygian gloom. 


Even in the Sahara there is no 
spot where rain has not been known 
to fall, and its arrival is an event 
that calls for celebration—drum- 
ming, dancing, firing of guns. The 
storms are violent and unpredicta- 
ble. Considering their disastrous ef- 
fects, one wonders that the people 
can welcome them with such un- 
mixed emotions. Enormous walls of 
water rush down the dry river beds, 
pushing everything before them and 
isolating the towns. The roofs of the 
houses cave in, and often the walls 
themselves. A prolonged rain would 
destroy every town in the Sahara, 
since the toh, of which everything is 
built, is softer than our adobe. 

In 1932 I decided to spend the 
winter in the M’Zab of Southern 
Algeria. The rattletrap bus started 
out from Laghouat at night in a 
heavy rain. Not far to the south, the 
trail crossed a flat stretch about a 
mile wide, slightly lower than the 
surrounding country. Even as we 
were in it, the water began to rise 
around us, and in a moment the 
motor died. The passengers jumped 
out and waded about in water that 
was soon up to their waists; in all 
directions there were dim white fig- 
ures in burnooses moving slowly 
through the flood, like storks. They 
were looking for a shallow route 
back to dry land, but they did not 
find it. In the end they carried me, 
the only European in the party, all 
the way to Laghouat on their backs, 
leaving the bus and the luggage to 
drown out there in the rain. When | 
got to Ghardaia two days later, the 
rain (which was the first in seven 
years) had made a deep pond along 
an embankment the French had 


expensive Commodity that they had 
to buy each morning from the town 
watersellers, who brought it in from 
the oasis 

Most of the towns are better sup- 
plied with water than Ghardaia was 
then. But the quality of the water 
varies greatly, and the traveler does 
well to look into the matter at each 
new place before drinking 

Although the water has been known 
to cause illness and occasionally 
death, it is primarily the lack of it 
which one needs to fear: Generally 
speaking, it is impossible to have too 
much of it with you. People still die 
of thirst in the Sahara, so take along, 
on every stage of the journey, far 
more than you can imagine you 
would need. Then, if you hear strange 
explosions and groans among the 
rocks, you will know it is only a re- 
sult of the sudden shifts in tempera- 
ture, and not the laughter of Roul, 
the djinn who comes to watch the 
thirsty traveler in his death agonies. 

There are probabiy few accessible 
places on the face of the globe where 
you can get less comfort for more 
money. In the past two years the 
prices in dollars have more than 
quintupled, and the accommoda- 
tions are as miserable as ever. You 
can still get something flat to lie 
down on, stewed turnips and sand, 
noodles and jam, and a few tendons 
of something euphemistically called 
chicken to eat, and the stub of a 
candle to undress by at night, but 
you will pay five times what you did 
in 1949 for these things, which is to 
say, your bill will now be about three 
dollars a day in the smaller places, 
and double that in the larger ones. 
Inasmuch as you must carry your 
own food and stove with you in any 
case, It sometimes seems scarcely 
worth while to bother with the 
“meals” provided by the hotels. 
But, if you depend entirely on your 
canned goods they give out too 
quickly. Everything gives out even- 
tually anyway—your coffee, tea, 
sugar, cigarettes—and you settle 
down to a life devoid of these lux- 


uries, using a pile of soiled clothing 


" 
wt lyaiaabetnccndion -main-sa-e —taleag built for the trail. Such anenormous as a pillow for your head at night 


of fine room accommodations in addition to eco- 
nomical berths for Pullman passengers 


* * * 


Beautifully illustrated train-travel booklet 


Just mail the coupon 


quantity of water all in one place 
was a source of great wonder to the 
inhabitants. For days there was a 
constant procession of women com- 


ing to carry it away in jugs. The chil- 


and a burnoose for a blanket. 


Perhaps the logical question at 
this point is: Why go”? The answer ts 
that once you have been there you 


dren tried to walk on its surface,and can’t help yourself. Once you have 
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two small ones were drowned. Ten fallen victim to the spell of this vast, 


days later the water had almost dis- luminous, silent country, no other 
appeared. A thick, brilliant green place is quite strong enough for you, 


froth covered what was left, but the no other surroundings can provide 





women continued to come with their — the supremely satisfying sensation of 
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jugs, pushing aside the scum and existing in the midst of something 
taking what remained. Fer once, that is absolute. You will go back, 
whatever the cost in discomfort and 
water as they could store in thetr dollars, for the absolute has no price. 
houses. Ordinarily it was a rather 








they were able to collect as much 


If student state age—— and special material will be sent. 
THE END 
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\ CROSS-COUNTRY 
JOURNEY 


Continued from Page 69 


pers. But the weekly meetings were 
not centers of un-American activity 
One girl who always made cracks 
about the Yanks was very much dis- 
approved of. “They all love it here. 
Though you'd laugh at 
their 


some of 
ideas. For instance, half of 
them are quite surprised when they 
hear what July Fourth is all about.” 

I was at Houston when invited to 
spend an evening at a bowling club. 
My host was playing for an oil com- 
pany. The sport of bowling frankly 
eemed dreadful to me, but of 
ourse, sports one doesn't under- 
tand usually do. The oil-company 
employees ranged from executives 
to the latest DP hand. It 


seemed to me a tremendously Amer- 


hired 


ican scene, the electric scoreboards 
winking feverishly, the noise, the 
smooth, shining alleys, the specta- 
tors having beer and pop, the pur- 
posefully chummy atmosphere 
Another essentially American phe- 
nomenon which | saw in Texas was 
a women’s-club lecture. “Saw” may 
not seem the correct word, but the 
visual was the strongest of my im- 
pressions, for the audience seemed 
composed of hundreds of flower- 
decorated hats, a fresh, gay sight 
quite impossible anywhere at any 
time in Britain. The chairman, a 
vague Helen Hokinson woman, in- 
troduced the speaker. “I always like 
to have a psychologist during the 
season.” The psychologist was a 
confident littke man with an engag- 


“You 


want to be loved!” he gaily informed 


ing smile and a springy step. 
the forest of hats. His lecture was a 
great success. 

I drove on out of Texas alongside 
those sinister-looking bayous to New 
Orleans, “New 
Awlins,”” and continued across Mis- 
sissippi to Alabama. In the middle of 
Alabama I stopped for some gas and 


learned to call it 


vent into the adjacent café, where 
the man who served me with coffee 
was busy studying the Bible. He told 
me he was a minister. He shook his 
head sadly. “It’s a lot for one man 
to read,” he said. After this he in- 
vited me to the service he was hold- 


ing that evening. 


We drove through twenty or thirty 
miles of maple trees and came to a 
clearing where there was a wooden 
hut. It was dark and cold. The min- 
ister found a light switch and we 
went inside. This was like a school 


classroom, with a dozen 
wooden benches. Presently the con- 
gregation began to arrive, in trans- 


port that made my own ten-year-old 


rows of 


car seem like next year’s model. 
There were four giggling teen-aged 
girls, with whom the minister ex- 
changed whimsical badinage, three 
old people and three farmers and 
their wives. Someone produced a 
banjo and the teen-agers helped sing 
a hymn entitled / Dot Want to Get 
Adjusted to This World. Then after 
various long impromptu prayers 
and announcements the minister de- 
livered his 


sermon, a shouting, 


breathless performance. We were 
asked to testify. The teen-agers gig- 
gled self-consciously, but otherwise 
there was silence. Finally an old 
min stood up and said he would like 
to sing to the Lord. He stood with 
the teen-agers and the banjoist for a 
rendering of Getting Ready to Leave 
This World. We all trooped out again 
into the bleak darkness. Everyone 
scemed satisfied. A man said to me, 
“Ah used to tote mah daddy’s din- 
ner all aroun’ this field when ah was 


a kid.” 


back, chasing rabbits in the head- 


The minister and | drove 


lamps, and he served me another 
hamburger with everything on. 


Through the brown dry old fields, 
past dilapidated-looking shacks, to 
big Montgomery and small Tuske- 
gee. In a hotel where I ate a meal I 
saw a meeting between a husky, 
home-from-war marine and his for- 
mer small, self- 
contident, elderly woman. His atti- 


schoolmistress, a 


tude was one of real respect. This 
was another “American phenome- 
non, the way women teach boys of 
advanced teen age. Women rarely 
teach boys after the age of eight in 
Britain. Maybe this is why men are 
still quite often head of the house- 
hold there 

I was near the end of the line now. | 
drove northward through the sprawl- 
ing, untidy group of textile towns on 
the border of Alabama and Georgia 

In Atlanta I stayed long enough 
to note how South the South still is, 
heard Dixie sung at a campus ball, 
heard a lady in crinoline announcing 
firmly that she never had traveled in 
local public transport and never in- 
tended to, and found some of the 
local accents delectable but often in- 
comprehensible 

Then I sold my car for sixty dol- 
lars more than I paid for it. | had 
driven about 10,000 miles in four 
months and one of my four heavier 
skids had altered the shape of the ra- 
diator, and yet—sixty dollars profit. 
Whata wonderful country! | boarded 
the night train for New York in 
a mellow mood, exactly suited to 
genial reflection on this long, casual 
trip, the families I'd stayed with, 
the hundreds of people I'd met, the 
glimpses I'd had of this renowned 


American way of life rik END 
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This new kind of Holiday story 


will bring you a sharp, fascinating 


insight into the world you 

will live in for the next fifty years. 
In a three-part, brilliantly 
photographed global report, you 
will meet the young people of 

14. countries, hear the 

beliefs and live the lives of 


23 makers of the future 


All text for Youth and the World written by ROGER ANGELL, of the Houtpay staff 
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SOUTH AFRICA LIBERIA 


AND THE WORLD 


r | YHIS is a story about people. This is a story about tomorrow. This 


is an attempt to assay the future of the world through the indi- 
viduals who will make most of its history for the next fifty years 
the young people of today. These youngsters we are reporting on 
will be surprised to learn that they are so important. They are very 
ordinary young people, most of them—full of the distractions and 
hopes and pleasures of their age and their time. But they are impor- 
tant, terribly important, for somewhere in their story— in their needs, 
hopes, beliefs, fears and ideals—lie all the answers to the future, to war 
or peace, progress or destruction. In these youths is the making of his- 
tory, for history is not an accident: it is made by people. 


As individuals, these youths are not exceptional; as a genera- 
tion, they are. Itis certain that never before has any generation 
known more about the world in which it lives than that of today. At 
the same time, there probably has never been a generation that has 
seen more violence, more upheaval, more intense pressure in the 
first twenty years of its life. It has known and shared this century's 
shattering defeats—war, fear, and the loss of freedom. With this vast 
young experience, this is not a generation to be taken lightly. 

In the following pages, and for the next two months, we will tell 
the story of many individuals from many countries. None of them are 
“types,”’ none of them are completely representative of their countries 
or of their races. They have nothing in common except their youth 
(they are all within a year or two of being twenty-one). There are 
students here, and farmers, soldiers, businessmen, dancers and do- 
nothings. There are rich boys and girls and poor, the fortunate and 
the unlucky, communists, nationalists and individualists. Some are 
embittered, some very hopeful. Some seem very much aware of the 
world in which they live, some are apparently conscious of only their 
immediate surroundings. Some are dealing with the problems of new 
freedom, others are still in the grip of the past. Some have been in 
battle (in both winning and losing causes), and some have seen noth- 
ing but peace and security. All are perhaps exceptional in that they 
are sufficiently intelligent and educated to answer questions about 
themselves, their lives and beliefs. Here are the stories of twenty-three 
young men and women from fourteen countries, five continents. 





“Youth and the World” has been two years in the making. It has 
been a dual project, a joint eflort of HOLIDAY and of Magnum Photos, 
an international company of first-rank photographers. Both organt- 
zations are perhaps signally qualified to undertake such a tremendous 
assignment since both are covering a world beat, both are intensely 
interested in people as a means of interpreting and understanding the 
world, and both have collaborated before on many stories in many 
parts of the world. The individuals who appear on these pages were 
chosen by Magnum photographers, not for any preconceived reasons 
nor to fit any prescribed formula. All had to be willing to answer 
completely an identical, searching, 50-part questionnaire about them- 
selves. The questions covered everything from finances to educa- 
tion, from precise description of their living conditions to an account 
of their relationships with their parents. There were questions on 
health, schools, religious training and sexual education, recreation 
and marriage. There were questions on politics, on world events, on 
neighboring countries, on the U. N. and the chances of peace. Not 
all the answers to the questions are given here—for reasons of space, 
lack of pertinence and the preservation of privacy— but the questions 
did bring out the facts and opinions and widely differing beliefs pre- 
sented here. Some of the stories, the most revealing or exciting, are 
longer than others. All of the young men and women have been 
treated with sympathy, in an attempt to conquer any prejudice or 


preconceptions with conscientious and candid understanding. 


Finally, there are no sweeping conclusions here. Individuals, not 
to mention nations, are too complicated to sum up in a few large 
generalities. At the end of our third installment, we will attempt a 
brief recapitulation, but it will offer no easy answers, no reassuring 
predictions or gloomy forebodings about this younger generation. 
The problems of the world—complacency against conscience, com- 
munism against freedom, the fears of the past against the hope of 
the future—are too vast for easy resolution, even in the persons of 
two dozen young people. All we strive for here is partial understand 
ing of some very different but very important people of our world 
perhaps a tiny contribution to the greater understanding which, we 
believe, is the aim of youth and of the world. THE Epirors 





YOUTH AND THE WORLD: ENGLAND 


NO AMATEUR farmer, Andrew 
Heath has to work long hours with 
his helper to make his farm pay 


rnorocrarus BY Henri Cartier-Bresson 


CLOSEST PERSON to Andrew is his mother, 
Lady Marjorie Heath, who is widowed. He often 
visits her house on the other side of the county 
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A'lroubled kKarmer 


Trapped by the present, despairing of the future, 


young Andrew Heath works hard, but looks back longingly 


to a vanished world of security 


ANDREW HEATH has just finished growing 
up, but he is already out-of-date. The world that 
he knew as a child, the world in which he was 
brought up and taught to accept as his own, has 
vanished with the abruptness of a blown-out 
candle flame. It was a 19th Century world and 
Andrew Heath is a 19th Century young man, 
suddenly trapped in the present. 

Andrew’s father, a retired army officer who 
died in 1942, was a landowner who surveyed his 
large family acreage from a large family house, 
and who raised Shorthorn cattle as a hobby. 
Andrew is a farmer, often hard up, who works his 
own twenty-five acres himself and lives in a small 
cottage. To say that this is not quite what he ex- 
pected is an understatement. Andrew’s mother 
is the daughter of an earl, and Andrew himself, 
educated in a fine public school and fully accus- 
tomed to trips to the Continent and pleasant 
summers at the family villa in Southern France, 
always knew he would go on to the university 
and then on into the gentle, comfortable life of 
the landholder. The war ended all that quickly: 
the army replaced the university; the villa and the 
big house with its land are sold; the trips to 
Europe are rarer and more difficult. The old 


days are gone forever and Andrew Heath now 
finds himself, figuratively, somewhere between 
the plow and a London club. What is surprising 
is not that this explosion has confused him, but 
that he has accepted it with such firmness 
and good humor. 

After the war, Andrew ran for a while. Cam- 
bridge seemed like a waste of time and he spent 
some restless and unhappy months in London be- 
fore going to Madrid, where he taught English 
and tried to carry out a vague plan to tour Spain 
on horseback—a plan which failed because he 
seemed to spend all his earnings on taxi fares. 
When he returned to England, he bought his 
cottage and land in his home town of Clanville, 
Hampshire, and went to work. 

He is no amateur farmer. His good stock sense 
and sound knowledge of practical farming have 
won him the respect of his neighbors. And he 
works hard. Andrew likes the theater, likes par- 
ties in London clubs, likes steeplechasing—but 
the chickens and cows come first. They have to if 
he is to keep his head above water. His social 
life is a strange combination of past and present. 
Andrew is amusing and popular and his visitors 
may range from a London debutante to a local 
farmer, from a city artist to a country peer. In 
the evenings he often goes across the street to 
play darts at the local pub, and this with no 
hint of either condescension or loss of caste, 
although he is still very much the gentleman, 
very much the seigneur. In Andrew Heath's 
England, one can be both a gentleman and a 
farmer without becoming that strange creature, 
the “gentleman farmer.” 

On the surface, then, Andrew Heath has made 
his strange adjustment well. But he is not content. 
Although he is better educated, better read and 
better fed than most young people of the world, 
he thinks that his situation and the world’s is bad. 
Andrew owns a car (though not the fast sports 
car he used to have); he has clothes, including 
three evening suits; he has seen more of the world 
than most young people ever will; he has a Polish 


refugee couple Continued on Page 94 


> 
SENSITIVE, intelligent, Britisher Andrew 
Heath looks out at the world with troubled 
eyes, wears the tweeds of a country squire, 
now much worn with his rugged farm labors. 
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OFF DUTY, Andrew Heath's pleasures vary widely. He often plays darts with other farmers in the pub at Clanville, and occasionally manages 
to go with friends to the races at Larkhill Point. A rainy marketing day (right) finds him at the nearby town of Andover, where he does his shopping 


IN WINCHESTER on farm business, Andrew finds time to visit the beautiful old Winchester 
Cathedral and to rest happily on its green lawn, surrounded, momentarily, entirely by the past. 


\ Troubled Farmer 


Continued from Page “2 working’ for him 
ind he still has enough money tn trust to buy 
himself a larger farm ahd a larger house. But 
Andrew can see little of value in his present life, 
ind even less in the future. “Everything is diffi 
cult he says, “whether the currency restric 
lions for going abroad or the fact that | am 
budly fed. | think that conditions will get wor 

lt would be a mist though, to pass Andrew 
olf as a spoiled Tory, He believes, in general, ina 
vreater distribution of wealth and considers him 
cll more lett than right politically. Andrew ts 
obrective and unsentimental, but what is most 
triking ts his impassive lack of belief, his appar 
ent lack of hope. Listen: “I distrust Americans 
1 distrust Russia. | believe that another war ts 
not mevitable, but probable. Pm not belligerent 
but | would tieht Wo nee vy: | would fight 
against Communism, | would fieht with an aim, 
but not with a cause. The next war would be a 
Politichins War, anywa' 

No one who is even vaguely a part of the 
troubled, anxious world of today can fail to have 
ympathy with Andrew Heath's outlook, What ts 
most affecting about it ts the realization that 
Andrew ts. almost against his will and his nature, 
sull lookin back instead of torw ird, back to his 

ished heritage, which remains only in his 
character, his standards and habits of thought 
Reccatly, Andrew stood on the highest part of 
ihe dow if s hon and looked 


the ereen iL lds of four dif 
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WEARING HER usual bright expression, Sylvia Andrews starts her day early as a bus “‘clippie,”” meeting her vehicle at Golders Green before the first trip. 


YOUTH AND THE WORLD: ENGLAND 


Sylvia of London 


This working girl’s cheerfulness is home-made, proof 


against the austere rigors of modern British life 


IT is likely that more than a hundred Londoners 
notice the same thing about Sylvia Andrews 
every day 
Londoners. She is a “clippie,” a conductress and 
ticket taker on one of London’s tall, snub-nosed 
red busses. On the job, Sylvia sings or hums 
continually—popular songs, old songs, any- 
breaking off only to remark: “Here is 
where you get down, dear.” Sylvia calls every- 
one, young or old, “‘dear.”” But Sylvia Andrews’ 
cheerfulness is not professional; she carries it 


thing 


with her everywhere. What is more important, 


her cheerfulness. Sylvia meets a lot of 


it is not merely the cheerfulness of youth and 
good health. It is an ineradicable part of her 
background and daily life, the key to Sylvia 
Andrews and her world. 

That world is, by any measure, a small one. 
Sylvia was born one block away from the simple 
four-room flat where she now lives with her 
parents; she has never slept on a train, has never 
been more than two hours’ journey away from 
London. She knows almost nothing except Lon- 
don and indeed has little desire to know more 
or even to change her life. Sylvia’s mother is a 


cleaning woman, a British “char”; her father is a 
steel-construction worker. The Andrews home in 
Kilburn has gaslight and no electricity, small coal 
fires and no central heating. There is no hot 
water and the family’s bathroom is on another 
floor. The narrow, three-story house itself is plain 
to the point of drabness. 

The block was bombed during the war and 
Sylvia says, with her usual smile: “If our 
house was to fall, the whole block would go 
Ours is holding up all the others.” Home is 
crowded, with the five Andrewses (Sylvia, her 
parents, 18-year-old Joan and 12-year-old 
Tony) occupying only four rooms. Sylvia sleeps 
with Joan. 

his is, by Western standards, close to a slum, 
but the word would never occur to a visitor in the 
flat. For one thing, the place is too busy, too full 
of jokes and chaffing and laughter. Tony pokes 
fun at his sisters’ “blokes,” Mr. Andrews teases 
his “*missus,”” Sylvia talks movies. Occasionally a 
potato flies through the air. And the family eats 
well—big breakfasts of porridge, toast, butter, 
jam and bacon; pe’haps sausages and vegetabies 


for supper, and a roast joint on Sundays, bought 





Svilvia of London 


with the whole family’s ration. Sometimes there 
are flowers on the table 
Through it all, you get the steady impression 
of family aflection, of extroverted harmonious- 
ness, All the Andrewses are proud of each other; 
all of them have a strong and cheerful self-respect. 
They have the robust gaiety that springs from 
a generous nature, the tolerance and zestful 
toughness that come with hard work, a sharing 
of problems and an unstinted appetite for hearty 
food and hearty fun 
There is another member of the Andrews 
household now. He is Leslie Carroll, Sylvia's 
steady boy friend. Sylvia and Les met at one of 
her company’s dances. They are now inseparable 
and it is more or less understood that they will 
marry soon. Les, whose family lives in Liverpool, 
spends all his spare time with the Andrews family 
Already he is accepted as the other man of the 
family. He is consulted about family problems; 
lounging on the sofa in the evening, he reads the 
paper and discusses the football pools with Mr. 
Andrews 
Although Sylvia Andrews obviously gives 
much less thought to the future than she does — 
to the present, to the very moment, she does SYLVIA puts on her uniform prior to going to work on late shift, joking, as usual, 
with her boy friend Les Carroll (left) and her parents. She will just have time to 
plan to marry and to have several children, It ts aon hem en side 
stop at a pub with the men to have “a quick one” of her favorite dark ale 
easy to see that she fully expects that she and Les 
will continue the same tender, cheerful relation- 
hip that exists between her parents. pnuorocrapus BY Henri Cartier-Bresson 
No one could describe Sylvia as profound. She 
reads the newspapers a bit, mainly the headlines, 
and devours movie magazines avidly. She “hasn't 
time” for book reading. She goes to the movies 
whenever she can, is very fond of “a good mur- 
der.”’ Ask her if she has had any idols or heroes 
during her life and she instantly replies, “Alan 
Ladd Ask her about politics and political 
issues and she says, “! can’t be bothered.” 
Sylvia is not bothered about the rest of the 
world, either. The greater complexities of the 
modern world do not upset her, the possible 
repercussion of remote affairs on her own life 
does not occur to her, Asked whether there will 
be another war, she says, “There's no need for 
it.” And if it comes? “Oh, well, | guess Pll go 
back in the land army and Les will have to fight 
again. Sull, | hope he won't have to.” 
But this is not the whole answer. Sylvia is not 
just a simple girl, selfishly bound by her own 
pleasures and happiness. If Sylvia and her family 
are unaware of the rest of the world, they have 
made their own hard and austere life one of 
gaiety and warmth. When they grumble (and how 
they love a good grumble!), it is done with the 
vigor and lack of bitterness of working people 
long accustomed to and proud of their personal 
freedom. Hf there ts irresponsibility and lazi- 
ness about their attitude, there is also a remark 
able lack of longing for the past, of neurotic fear 
for the future. There is courage and a spark here 


th: ‘ that the Cockney Londoner ts no : ; 
hat says ; ' — ean , AT WORK on a big omnibus, Sylvia collects fares and punches the passen- 


gers’ tickets, helps riders to get on and off, gives directions. She works on 
an eight-hour shift ard gets three minutes’ break at the end of every run 


novelist’s myth. A tough city sparrow, living in 
the vital present, the Londoner takes things as 


they come. rhe END 
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ON A DAY OFF with Les, Sylvia takes trip to 
Brighton, where they happily plan their future. 


ON A DAY OFF alone, Sylvia visits the Tus- 
saud’s Waxworks, admires Queen and Prince. 


GOING TO WORK in the misty early morning, Sylvia walks through the damp streets of the shabby working-class quarter where she lives. 





AT HARVESTTIME, Cari Abramson sometimes helps the farmers of her young and struggling, group-owned community farm of Jizra’el in Israel. 


YOUTH AND THE WORLD: ISRAEL 


The World of the Aribbutz 


{ new mother fights passionately for a new, communal way of life 


CARMEL ABRAMSON, the young married 


baby nurse in the tiny community settlement of 


jizra ‘el in Israel, and Syivia Andrews, the London 
bus clippie, would find each other’s life almost 
totally incomprehensible. Sylvia would chafe 
under the hardships and impersonal responsibil- 
ities of life in a small, socialistic Aibburz ; “Cari” 
Abramson would be totally lost without her pas- 
sionate devotion to the idea of co-operative effort 
in carving Out a new community on the frontiers 
of a new state. Sylvia appears able to ignore 


history and the world around her; Cari fought 
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in the Haganah army and has seen much his- 
tory. She is convinced she is helping to make 
it now. 

Jizra’el is a new Kibbutz, only four years old, 
and life for its members is unrelentingly hard. 
Cari and her husband Arnon (who is a machinist 
on the communal farm) live in one room tn a pre- 
fabricated house. They eat their frugal meals in 
the communal dining hall. Their young son, 
Nahon, is raised in the communal nursery where 
Cart works more than 12 hours a day as a baby 


nurse. Their amusements—books, folk dancing, a 


single radio and an occasional movie or touring 
theater group—are all shared or organized by 
the community. They have no money of their 
own except tiny earnings of pocket money (Cari 
makes about $60 per year). 

If this life is stern and devoted, Cari is equal 
to it. Born in Tel Aviv, she has watched the an- 
guished struggles of Israeli nationalism all her 
life, has trained herself in agriculture and nurs- 
ing for its cause and has carried a gun in battle 
for it. She met her husband when he came, badly 
wounded, into a hospital where she was a nurse. 
They voluntarily chose to live in a socialistic, 
frontierlike community. 

Cari Abramson is articulate and highly intelli- 
gent. She loves books and poetry and fine music; 
she enjoys movies and dancing and group sing- 
ing. But all her emotions, her pleasures and her 
reactions are tied to her great pride in her Kib- 
butz ard its labors. She “positively refuses” to 
wear cosmetics, because they are false and flighty. 





puorocrapus BY David Seymour 


CARI and her husband, who is a farm mechanic, take time out to get 
acquainted with their son, Nahon, who lives in the communal nursery. 


LIKE everyone else, Cari eats her meals in the 
Kibbutz’s barrackslike communal mess hall 


JIZRA’EL is only a few miles 
from the nervous Jordan bor- 
der, and Cari must take her 
turn on evening patrol duty. 


She has political opinions of her own, she says, 
but she prefers not to reveal them because they 
are personal—*‘an internal problem.” As for the 
rest of the world, she believes that, “The way of 
life | chose prevents war. If all people would lead 
a similar life, there would be no war.” She says, 
“Israel and the Arab world can live at peace, but 


A NEW, non-Orthodox community, run almost wholly by youngsters, 
our neighbors still claim to be at war with us. 


Jizra’el has great hopes, makes plans for new, permanent buildings 


But there are differences. Our cultural level is 
much higher than theirs. They have much to 
learn from us, not we from them.” 

To some, Cari’s ideas may seem oversimpli- 
fied, even fanatical. But to her, they are vivid, 
exciting realities. 

“| have what I've always wanted,” she says. 
“I chose this life in a young Aibhutz where we 
started from scratch, where we are trying to 
create something out of nothing. That is the spirit 
which moves all of us here.” Cari Abramson 
considers herself lucky: she can work for her 


deepest beliefs every day. THE END 





YOUTH AND THE WORLD: SYRIA 


Burhan 


VS. the Past 


A Syrian engineering student 
struggles to keep his balance in a 


bitter revolt against history 


BURHAN JABRI, a serious, hard-working en- 
gineering student of Aleppo, in Syria, is only 
18 years old, but he ts already under the intense 
pressure of history. Nowhere else in the world 
does youth feel the vast weight of the past or the 
sharp proddings of the future more than in the 
Middle East. On the surface, at least, Burhan’s life 
is a simple and happy one. The son of a progres- 
sive, moderately well-to-do landholder and one 
of ten children in a pleasant household, Burhan 


lives at h 


"Studies for long hours, and goes to 
engineering classes at Aleppo College, one of the 
many excellent, American or Western-sponsored 
schools in Syria. Burhan’s city, Aleppo, is per- 
haps the oldest continuously inhabited city in the 
world; Burhan’s country, Syria, was for centuries 
part of the Ottoman Empire and only gained its 
independence from France seven years ago. To- 
day, it is violently nationalistic, operates under 
a rigid military dictatorship, and is trying to 
modernize itself almost overnight, while it eyes 
its neighbors with suspicion and fear. 

In Burhan you see all the effects of this split 
between East and West, yesterday and tomorrow. 
Burhan’s greatest ambition ts to go to America 
to study. Like all Syrian students, he wears 
western clothes, studies western habits of speech 
and customs, admires American movies and 
American cars. Yet Burhan understands only the 
externals of this newer world. He ts a political 
innocent, since all political activity is banned tn 
Syria. All the Syrian newspapers he reads are 
nationalistic and are sometimes subject to cen- 
sorship. With this background, it is not sur- 
prising that he resents the interference of 
Western nations in the Middle East and considers 
them uninformed about and biased against the 
Arabs, nor that he considers Israel as his enemy 
and fully expects more fighting on that border. 
He also distrusts the Great Powers because he 
fears the involvement of the Middle East in a 
great world war. Despite his fascination with 
American wealth, industry and customs, he has 
only a rudimentary knowledge of the great ideas 
of Western thought, its concepts of personal 
freedom and dignity. Burhan is more interested in 
engines than inideas. Like Cari Abramson, Burhan 
is living through a revolution, but it appears to 
be a somewhat sterile, nationalistic upheaval. 

What will become of Burhan? It is not easy to 
guess at his future. You cannot look at him with- 
out sensing that great forces, mostly uncontrolled, 
are at work upon him. You have the feeling that 
he and his country will have to be lucky as well 


as hard-working to survive them. rHE END 
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BURHAN JABRI, only eighteen years old, surveys the ancient landscape around the little 
North Syrian village of Fetin, with its typical beehive huts, where his family has its farm 


A PROGRESSIVE young man, Burhan hopes someday to modernize all! his family’s farm equipment, 


is very proud of their new tractor 


Following the news (above) is often hard because of censorship. 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY George Rodger 


- 


WEEK-ENDING at Fefin, Burhan jousts with an old country friend, 
Ahmad. Most modern Syrians have adopted western-style clothing. 


THE MOVIES are hugely popular 
in Aleppo. Unfortunately, cheap 
American “B” pictures predomi- 
nate, have a powerful effect on the 
manners of the younger Syrians. 








ENGINEERING is Burhan’s passion. Studying at Aleppo College, 
he works hard, does homework (right) in an ancient wool “‘abah.” 
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YOUTH AND THE WORLD: INDIA 


Occupation: Dancer 
Anjali’s remarkable beauty comes from within, 


from her freedom and her faith 


INDIA is a puzzle to the world. We cannot grasp it, see it whole or 
sum it up. The newest large nation, India is complicated, vast, unor- 
ganized, incredibly beautiful and horribly poor and ugly, mystical, 
divided, ancient, and nonhomogenous. No one can speak easily of 
the “Indian character” or the “Indian mind.” There is no such thing 
as an “average Indian,” and if you sought one out, with the aid of 
statistics, he would almost certainly be illiterate and unable or un- 
willing to speak for himself. 

There is nothing average about Anjali Hora. Although she is poor, 
overworked and still somewhat in the grip of the Indian tradition of 
female inferiority, she stands—in education, family, freedom, and oc- 
cupation—a vast distance above most of her countrywomen. Not 
all of this is simple good fortune. Talking to Anjali Hora, the 23- 
year-old Bombay dancer and teacher, you get the strong impression 
that in any country or background, she would stand out as a remark- 
able and courageous human being. 

Anjali lives with her parents in a rented three-room Bombay flat, 
where they all sleep in the same room. Both her parents are creative. 
Her father is a painter who is currently, because of financial neces- 
sity, working in a government office. Her mother, a social worker and 


former teacher, also sings and composes songs; the sudden onset of 


her blindness a few years ago has been the great tragedy of Anjali’s life. 
Because of it, Anjali now does all the housework, as well as teaching 
dancing classes at an art center in the afternoons. Anjali is a highly 
talented specialist in an ancient and difficult South Indian temple- 


ANJALI HORA likes to express her mood 
by the color of her sari; she wears mascara 


and kum-kum, the Hindu woman’s head spot. PHOTOGRAPHS BY Herner Bischof 








OFF FOR WORK, Anjali’s father bids her 
farewell in the ancient manner; although Anjali 
is independent, she is very close to her family 





GETTING the meals is one of Anjali’s duties 


since her mother’s blindness; at a low table, 
she prepares mangoes and flat wheat chapatty 


CLASSIC movements of the ancient Bharat Natyam style of dancing, which she teaches, took Anjali more than seven years to learn. Dancing is 


a profound emotional experience to her, and sometimes she goes to a quiet palm grove near her home and dances alone for pleasure. 





( Yecupation: Dancer 


dance style called “Bharat Natyam,” and occa- 
sionally has the chance to supplement the 
family’s small income by giving a recital 

It is hard for a non-Indian to comprehend 
what a modern, progressive young woman Anjali 
is. Well-educated, well-informed, already inde- 
pendent in her career and views, she enjoys an 
almost unheard-of freedom for an Indian woman 
Thanks to her mother and father, she is also al- 
most free of the traditional, rigid family hier- 
archy of the Hindus, although she still, according 
to custom, will not make a new friend until she 
has brought the person home for family approval 

Anjali Hora has built her whole life around 
her dancing. She still remembers vividly a dream 
she had as a small child, in which she saw a tall, 
lovely woman dancing alone in a pillared temple. 
From then on, dancing was Anjali’s obsession. To 
learn it, she went for seven years to the Kalak- 
shetra, an excellent art center and school tn 
Madras, operated by the Theosophical Society 
itis hard to overestimate the effect this school has 
had on Anjali. Theosophy attempts to teach the 
essences of all religions and the ideal of world 
brotherhood and understanding. Anjali ts still a 
devoted follower of this creed and often attends 
theosophical group discussions—meetings which 
traditionally begin with readings from the Bible, 
the Koran, the Hindu Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Buddhist Dhammarad 

Meeting Anjali is an exciting experience. Her 
tremendous energy, her poise and her intensity 
ire impressive. She has a deeply serious strain in 
her that is very Indian, a quality of personal 
beauty that is not merely physical. In spite of her 
hard work and lack of money, her life seems a 
lovely thing when she tells it. “Whatever | am,” 
she says, “! owe to the Kalakshetra school. | am 
religious but | very seldom go to temples. I be- 
lieve that a temple can exist in our hearts. Every- 
thing that has beauty in it is for me an embodi- 
ment of God and each individual can have his own 
religion.”’ Of her passion for her dancing, she says, 
“Indian dancing is steeped in history, religion, 
and music. It is moreover the one thing which is 
truly Indian and untainted by any influences 
With our cultural renaissance coming along in 
Indian life, I feel there is a great future tn it.” 

Anjali has traveled widely in India and knows 
its painful problems and those of the world. “Our 
country,” she says, “has no enemies, but Pakis- 
tan and Africa are not treating Indians well. | 
don't hate them, but | wish things were not so. 
The situation is bad everywhere. In India, there 
is a lack of unity among the people. The same 
thing is wrong with the world, which is divided 
into two groups. Of course, | do not give up hope. 
1 do not believe that there will be a war. We need 
unity above everything else if we are to triumph 
over our problems. There are very strong tend- 
encies toward a common world government and 
that would end all our troubles.” 

India may be hard to understand, but Anjali 
Hora is not. Listening to this serious, modest, 
lovely girl, you suddenly realize that her opti- 
mism and serenity are infectious, and you are 
struck with hope for her and for all the young of 
the world, rHE END 
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puoTrocrapns BY H erner Bischof 


YOUNG Ushakant Ladiwala is half- 
way between India and the West. At 
home, he wears Indian garb, worships 
Hindu gods, but at office (below) he 
is the picture of young executive 


FAR REMOVED from his countrymer: who still sleep in streets, Ushakant walks to his car after the theater. 











USHAKANT'S job with a building-materials company occasionally takes him to a construction site, where his clothes and manner mark him from the swarms of laborers 


YOUTH AND THE WORLD: INDIA 


Busmessman 


Th Bombay 


{ prosperous young conservative 


pursues success at top speed 


USHAKANT LADIWALA, the Bombay busi- 


nessman, is very much aware of his place in the 


world. He ts, by all Indian standards, well-to-do 
Talking about himself, he is careful to state that 
while he was born in a poor section of Bombay, 
his family later moved to a middle-class section 
of the city and now has its home on Malabar 
Hill, “one of the better neighborhoods.” In that 
home, he proudly points out the electric light and 


ceiling fans in every room, the hot and cold run 
ning water, the big American refrigerator. Usha 
kant is a Hindu and worships in the temple, but 
at home the lovely old household gods have been 
replaced with newer, plaster-cast figures which 
seem to fit the pseudomodern furniture better 
Ushakant used to get great pleasure out of play 
ing old Indian musical instruments, but lately 
his passion has been his new radio and automatic 
record changer. In his office, where he works in 
his father’s building-materials company, Usha 
kant is the only one to wear western clothes. His 
neckties are brightly colored and his nails are 
manicured. Ushakant looks every inch the busi 
nessman, which is exactly how he wants to look 

Although they are fellow townsmen, it would 
be hard to find two well-educated young Indians 
who are more different than Ushakant Ladiwala 
and Anjali Hora, the dancer. Where Anjali is 
immersed in the cultural richness of her country, 
in ideas, in spiritual understanding, Ushakant 
seems preoccupied with the West, with success, 


and with physical objects—cars, clothes, tele 


phones. While Anjali has broken the old pattern 
of family rule and feminine servitude, Ushakant ts 
a conservative. His prosperity, like most Indian 
prosperity, has come from his being born of a 
good family: he works in the family business, 
lives at home. Thus it is not surprising to learn 
that a marriage has been arranged for Ushakant by 
his family. It is a “successful” marriage—to the 
daughter of a large building contractor. Ushakant 
would like to honeymoon in Switzerland 
Ushakant ‘Ladiwala somehow seems factory 
made, like the products he admires. He ts very 
much like thousands of other young businessmen 
in his country who have come to the fore since the 
British left. He would resent this charge, perhaps 
justifiably. He does have his own pleasures 
swimming, horseback riding, tennis, and western 
dancing. He has his political opinions: he dislikes 
Pakistanis and South Africans because he know 
they dislike Indians; he complains that his go 
ernment is handling business and finance poorly 
He even has his ideal; he would like to be like 


Henry Ford. rik END 
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“COME QUICK. 
INDIANS!” 


Continued from Page 23 


The dog, note on his collar, is 
shown running through the woods. 
I give him the full, $12 treatment of 
Anybody Here Seen Rover? 

Next shot, stockade. Gate swing- 
ing wide open as dog enters. Com- 
plete pause on piano. Too dramatic 
for music. 

Now I play a bugle call on the 
piano. That’s while the comman- 
dant, who happens to be hanging 
around at the gate waiting for dogs 
to come in with notes on their col- 
lars, reads the tidy escriture 

Flash back to the cabin to prove 
the Indians haven't quit their nasty 
work. On the piano, Under the Dou- 


ble Eagle. Horses and soldiers com- 
ing out through the stockade gate. 
Louw! and Fast on the piano. 

Indians almost upon the cabin, 
which is viciously aflame. I roll on A 
flat again, for fire. Indian stuff 
mixed in. Very exciting. Nicky 
blinks the light. | have no time to 
look back at him. I get louder and 
louder. Under the Double Eagle prac- 
tically roars while the soldiers gallop 
up and the cowardly Indians, what 
are left of them, skulk away. 

The trapper’s wife, babe in arms 
with untouched curls, greets the sol- 
diers. By chance, the trapper has 
come home at the same time. Big 
reunion all around. 

I play When You Come to the End 
of a Perfect Day and Nicky and I go 
out and have a milk shake before 


the night show. THE END 





STRATFORD HALL 
Continued from Page 55 


year, and many make visits between 
the meetings in connection with their 
particular assignments. 

Their researches have turned up 
exhaustive knowledge on the furnish- 
ings of Stratford, even on the clothes 
of the people who lived there. In one 
inventory ledger, for instance, were 
found descriptions of the belongings 
of the Divine Matilda. Set forth are 
her harpsichord, her sidesaddle, her 
cap, her silk shoes, the stays which 
bound her slender waist. Other in- 
ventories of various dates describe 
the furniture of the different rooms. 
With the help of these lists the 
Foundation has refurnished Strat- 
ford in authentic period pieces 
ranging from the early to the late 
18th Century. The mansion has once 
again the look of a home lived in by 
succeeding generations. 

The real problem has been raising 
the money with which to buy the 
costly antique tables, highboys, desks 
and chairs. Many of them are cur- 
rently on loan from museums. 

That the directors of Stratford 
must now furrow their brows over 
money problems is a little incon- 
gruous. During the estate’s first half 
century money grew, if not on trees, 
literally out of the ground. For to- 
bacco was the established medium 
of exchange. Thus, in about 1780, a 
Doctor Fendall was paid ninety 
pounds of tobacco for “cleaning and 
drawing Mis Matilda’s teeth.” It 
cost 3043 pounds to teach this Lee 
daughter to play the harpsichord, 
while her sidesaddle came to 1200 
pounds. Another ledger shows 1500 
pounds of tobacco for “1 pe. fine 
Chintz in Pocket Money for Mis 
Matilda.” Clearly she was divinely 
expensive as well as divine in form. 


It was an expensive era. The 
wealthy planters denied themselves 
little. In 1768 a new Lee coach was 
ordered from London with these 
specifications : 

Made of the best Materials, Neatly 
Carved, with all Manner of the best 
Brass Leather and Iron Work, .. . 
Wheels painted a fine Green Ground, 
with Coat of Arms & Crest proper with 
handsome Ornaments in Green height- 
ened in Gold, the Mouldings & Edges 
Gilt. the Carriage & Wheels Coloured 
& Varnished. Lined with a fine light 
Cloth with all Manner of the Best 
Worsted Trimming. .. . 


Philip Ludwell Lee, the oldest son 
of Thomas and the second master of 
Stratford, had musicians on the 
place to play for “Mis Matilda” and 
her younger sister, Flora. Never had 
Stratford been so prosperous as in 
the years just before the Revolution. 
It would never be so prosperous 
again. A Mr. Christian conducted 
duncing classes in the Great Hall. 
Philip Vickers Fithian, a classmate 
of Richard Henry Lee at Princeton, 
and a tutor on a neighboring planta- 
tion, kept a diary which reflects the 
rich social life. Fithian noted that on 
a Saturday morning in December, 
1773, the young people had gathered 
with Mr. Christian in the Great Hall 
immediately after breakfast. 


. There were several Minuets 
danced with great ease and propriety; 
after which the whole company joined 
in country dances, and it was indeed 
beautiful to . . . see such a number of 
young persons, set off by dress to the 
best advantage, moving easily, to the 
sound of well performed Music, and 
with perfect regularity . . . 


The Stratford stable, with its score 
or more of blooded horses, was an- 
other example of the luxurious man- 
ner of living. In 1765, Philip Ludwell 
Lee had imported the Thoroughbred 
stallion, Dotterel, which was reputed 





to be “the swiftest horse in all Eng- 
land (Eclipse excepted).” 

Farming is taken seriously at Strat- 
ford, and the acres that have been 
cleared are extensively and scien- 
tifically worked. Agricultural col- 
leges in Virginia and the Westmore- 
land County farm agent co-operate 
closely with Stratford experiments. 
Boys and girls from the 4-H clubs 
often visit there to learn about cattle 
and pigs and corn. The land in the 
area is not too good, but it is being 
improved every year. A new and 
tougher wheat which will survive the 
torrential rains of the Northern Neck 
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is being developed, and the seed sold 
for a good profit. Stratford also 
grows a rot-resistant clover. Mod- 
ern machinery is used, of course, 
and four or five men work the farm, 
as compared to the 400 or more 
slaves at the time of the Lees. 

The Lees were among the fairly 
numerous Southerners who realized 
that slavery was an economic error. 


Richard Henry Lee, the signer of 


the Declaration of Independence, 
called for its abolition while he was 
in the Virginia legislature. His views 
were shared by his brothers. They 
were to be shared in the years 
ahead by General Lee of the Con- 
federate Army. 

History dealt kindly with the walls 
of Stratford; the proud men who 
were with Stratford 
watched closely the history of a na- 


connected 


tion in the making and were a vital 
part of much of it. 


Westmoreland County was a cen- 
ter of the conspiracy which led to the 
Revolution, and the Stratford Lees 
were among the leaders. No evi- 
dence exists to indicate that Stratford 
Hall itself was the scene of revolu- 
tionary conspiracies. On the con- 
trary Philip Ludwell Lee, the oldest 
of the brothers, and then Stratford's 
owner, maintained his loyalty to the 
mother country. He appears not to 
have interfered with his younger 
brothers’ activities. He was, like his 
father before him, a member of the 
King’s Council for Virginia. None- 
theless the plantation harbored a 
busy center of plotting for indepen- 
dence in Chantilly, Richard Henry 
Lee’s home on the river bluff, three 
miles from the great house. 

Stratford Hall faded from great- 
ness because a war hero could not 
adjust himself to peace. Light-Horse 
Harry was never actually the legal 
owner of Stratford, though he lived 
there for almost thirty years. The 
estate had been left by his first wife, 
Matilda, to their son, Maj. Henry 
Lee. When young Henry came of 
age and Robert, a son of General 
Harry’s second marriage to Ann Hill 
Carter, was almost four years old, 
the hero of the Revolution left Strat- 
ford for a small house in Alexandria 
in the futile hope that he might re- 
coup his fortunes. One day in 1810a 
carriage stood in front of Stratford 
Hall, and Light-Horse Harry Lee 
sadly gathered his family for their 
last ride down the fine driveway. A 
legend at Stratford is that when ev- 
erything was ready for departure 
little Robert could not be found. He 
was finally discovered in the nursery, 
saying good-by to the two guardian 
cherubs carved on the iron fireback 
of the fireplace. The cherubs are still 
there today 

In later years young Robert Ed- 
ward remembered his old home with 
vivid affection. In November, 1861, 
he wrote nostalgically from South 
Carolina to his wife and daughters: 

In the absence of a home I wish I 
could purchase Stratford. . . . It is en- 
deared to me by many recollections, 
and it has always been a great desire of 
my life to be able to purchase it... . The 
great horse chestnut in the garden... 
was planted by my mother. I am sorry 
the vault is so dilapidated. ... It is a 
poor place, but we could make enough 
cornbread and bacon for our support, 
and the girls could weave us clothes. . . . 


The tides of war were already run- 
ning against the Confederacy in its 
unequal struggle with the industrial 
North, and the General never re- 
turned to Stratford. But in the gar- 
den the ladies of the Robert E. Lee 
Memorial Foundation have planted 
a sturdy horse chestnut which will 
grow one day to the splendor of Ann 


Carter Lee’s. THE END 





he sun shines 25 days per month here at America’s most complete 
year around resort...there are over 300 days of golf and over 300 days 
of outdoor swimming every year...those are the monthly averages for 
the past 20 years. The weather forecast for the coming months is 
“Continued sunny, mild, dry and delightful.” 


Every leisure diversion and every active sport under the sun is avail- 
able in the finest manner. Bring your golf clubs, racquets, bathing suit, 
skeet gun, ice skates, skis, riding clothes, camera and appetite for a 
bracer holiday that you will want to take over again and again 


Write for Brochure and Available Reservation Dates 


BROGDMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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HOLIDAY FASHIONS 


Skimng After Dark 


Five o'clock is glamour time at the ski resorts over America’s Snow Belt. 
During daylight hours the wise girl skier does not overdress; 
she doesn’t want the hated tag, “Snow Bunny.” But at night, 
when the skis have been put away, she may dress as she pleases — 


tailored or feminine. It makes no difference. then, whether she’s an ace or a timid 


snowplower on the ski slopes: her fireside look is what counts after dark. 


TON! ROBIN 
HOUDAY Fashion Editor 





pHoTocraPHEeD BY Roger Coster at Bear Mountain Inn 





1. KNICKERS are comfortable, attractive and warm 
Left: Claire McCardell’s red-and-black plaid outfit of 
Miron worsted has a long-sleeved tuck-in blouse trimmed 
with jet buttons. The knickers come just below the knees 
and are elasticized. Right: Frances Sider’s new 
interpretation of those old plus fours is of Hockanum 
slate-blue flannel, topped by a blue jersey loose blouse 


Circle Belt, Bonnie Doon, Tailored Woman accessories 


2. FOR EVENINGS around the blazing hearth, 
Patric of Miss America creates a two-piece costume ol 
purple jersey which has a full sweeping skirt 

with a Paisley print insert. A small scarf 

of the Paisley fabric ties at the neck of the long-sleeved 
blouse. Right: A white cotton Jacquard 

blouse and black velveteen skirt are from Carolyn 


Schnurer. Accessocraft, Ciner and Capezio accessories 


3. A GOOD CHOICE for those who like warmth 

and classic simplicity is this long slip-over of navy deep-piled 
alpaca by Bonnie Cashin for Main Street. Lined with 

Galey & Lord’s plaid gingham, the jacket 

can be worn belted or unbelted. The downhill ski 

pants of navy wool gabardine are from White Stag. 

Beconta and Geist & Geist accessories 


4. SLACKS continue in favor for informal wear 

Left: Gray velvet pants topped by a gray cashmere 
sweater trimmed with gun-metal beading 

from Perfect Negligee. Right: The blouse and the 
precisely tailored brown flannel slacks, which are cuffed, 
are by White Stag. Gustinettes, Vogue, 


Frank Brothers, Castlecliff and Beconta accessories 




















CAPRI 


r , . . 
There's a magic 


‘ 


in this isle of Italy that 


makes you let yourself £0, 


Troubles vanish 


amud Mediterranean beauty 


and soft sea breezes. 


puorocrapH BY Zoltan Roth 


( N the south side of Italy’s Bay of Naples lies approximately five 
square miles of fabulous rock, the isle of Capri. For as many years 
as mankind has had a civilized memory it has been the playground of an 
international set firmly convinced that there is little sense worrying about 
a Heaven. It exists. Capri is there as a sample. Further, if one chooses to 
be a bit naughty, well, Capri won't vanish. There are always the Faraglioni 
rocks rising from the incredibly blue waters, always the magic grottos 
and Vesuvius across the bay smoking peaceably like the nodding gentle- 
men in the Capri piazza. There are always the Roman ruins, the watch- 
towers of a great past, the white villas shining in the sun and the blazing 
vines and flowers entangled on the cliffs. Ever since the Emperor Tiberius 
moved to Capri in 27 A.D. to become the first of an amazing line of party 
boys, the island has worn a country-club air. The clock tower in the 
piazza strikes hours at random as if to scorn chronometer accuracy in a 
place where it is always Saturday night or a perfect Sunday afternoon 
And so carefree is the club atmosphere that the jail is an 18th Century 
house where individual cells may be rented if the occasional inmates 
want privacy. There are two villages on the island, Anacapri and Capri, 
but anyone you'll want to see will ultimately show up in the Capri 
piazza, which is the real social center. The literary set, the social set, and 
those unclassified celebrities who range from exiled royalty to Lucky 
Luciano appear for mineral water or caffé espresso, and in garb ranging 
from that of a Tyrolean mountain climber to nearly nonexistent Bikini 
bathing suits. In the piazza at sundown there is never a Yesterday, only 
seldom a Tomorrow and, if there are non-Caprese problems in the world 
no one seems to be aware of them. What people do on Capri is exactly 
what they want to do. They feast (restaurants and hotels blend fine man- 
ners with finer food). They dance, flirt, swim, sun on the rocks and watch 
the absolutely implausible colors of the sea and sky. There are folks who 
once took the steamer from Sorrento or from Naples to enjoy an island 
trip who are still on Capri busily putting off a return to the mainland 
This, whimsically enough, may be a danger, for approximately a half 
million visitors come to Capri each spring and summer. But then the 
1Sth Air Force once used the island as a wartime rest camp and ulti 
mately left. . . after one of the most abject surrenders ever made by an 
American Army to the wisteria, the jasmine, the blue waters and the im- 
peccable courtesy of the Caprese. It is a common surrender, however. It 
begins when your boat docks in that midget harbor, Marina Grande, and 
before you take the funicular up the heights to the heart of the island 
And, at this time of the year, with slush in the winter streets, the impend- 
ing doom of January bills and the gray-day depressions which attend this 
period, it is nice to know that Capri is, and that it waits for you. THe END 




























Zeph yr Light 
‘15mm 
Hinocular 
Halioted Optics 
8/55. plus tax 
A close-up view, sharpand 
. and a lifetime of service 
can be provided only by a bin- 
built 


bright 


ocular as a true precision 
The Bausch & 
Lomb binocular represents the de- 
sign 
for adequate optical performance 


and sturdy serviceability. No glass 


optical instrument 


and construction necessary 


which offers less is a bargain at any 
price. Before you buy any binocu- 
booklet 


to Choose 


lar read our 42-page 


“Binoculars and How 


Them.” For a free write 
Bausch & Lomb — Co., 


al 


Park, Rochester 
USC G LOS 


2, New York. 


copy 





GLASS 
DOME 


REVIVES 
ROMANTIC 
MEMORIES 


Perfect showcase for 
wedding cake ornaments, miniawres, curios and family 
treasures. Graceful, dusiproof dome of gleaming glass, 
A gift 


Specify 


with bued base in walnut, ebony or mahogany 


oatural,” available in 1) sizes up to 15227 io 


sine whee ordering. CB-1-2, 47 in. 
$4.40 


6x10 in., $4.00. CB-111, On10 


$4.75 
CB.107 


im., $11.50, ppd. No CODs. Other sizes 


CB.104, sWattia., 


and prices lined in free gift camlog 


Write Carol Beany Co., Dept. 28-A, 


655 South Keamore Ave, Los Angeles . 





17, Calif, Canada: 2 Torooto Sureet, Toronto, Owarie J 





Can l At My Ace, 


Become A Hotel Executive? 


yes! 
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$! vide Placement Service FREI 
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peace te ALL Veteran Training 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Desk WA 683, Wash. 7, 0.C. 37th your 


mero 
Write Today for FREE BOO 


| Coos seeeereooooosoooooepoees 
| Comfortable, Casual 3 


and CORDOVAN! 


Our 
rich mahogany 
height ol 
for us by 


the 


seled 


cordovan 


celebrated tas casuals in 
the 
distinction Specially made 


Johnston and Murphy to 


and 


are 


rnve SHughiess 
shave 
Appropriate for both sport and street 


$26.50 


support of a 


regular plus moccasin comtort 


wear 


Mail orders postpaid in the U.S. 4, 


Whitehouse & Hardy 


695 Fifth Avenue (at 54th Street) 
1429 Broadway (at 40th Street) 
335 Madison Avenue (Biltmore Hotel) 

NEW YORK 
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‘Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 


to enjoy it? 
Do ye Feally want to work all ‘your lite? 


mi think. If 
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| With this book you prdind 


sul real estate ar 
vhere ‘ s farm for on so) 
where on n live inexpensively on an island far from 
th 


here t Mu 


where youcans@ vhere you can go 
hunting, boating, ewunming, a sve a good time 
where your hobby will bring yor » icone 

' 


where you stand the ing longer 


You'd spend months, plus hundreds of dollars 
if you searched for the hundreds of facts in this book 
by traveling around the country. Hut all these 
facts on littl known beauty spots, America’s fa- 
vorite retirement areas, and many undiscovered 
towns, cities, and regions, are yours for just $1 

ner or later ow oriny vu will want 

ley lent. Cinder tolay wv baile ‘th ik of it 
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| Public 1 Be Yee First Ave Greenlawn, New York. 








MEN—and Women, too! 


XEROW 


for your 

HEALTH 
and 

FIGURE 





Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 


RIDE and Row wes BATHE Caeex way! 
. mane ¢ he ' ne 
ND riding! Natural NYDRAL 


r figure EXFROM fel 
WEIGH HLALIN 
\ TODAY § 


. Battle Cneah ‘2 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 32, Mich. 
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Cheese Grater 

from Italy, 

speeds grating and protects 
against skinned fingers. 

Gives you finely grated cheese. 
8!2" high, of natural wood. 
It’s $9.95, postpaid. 

From The Post Mart, 


1217 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 28 


Maple Shakers 

Richly grained salt and pepper 
shakers in cylindrical or conical 
shape. Pepper shaker has 

a black plastic top, 

salt shaker a white one. 

$4.25 a pair, postpaid. 

Gerard and Sands, Inc., 1268 


Prospect St., La Jolla, Calif. 
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fessories and epicurean 


Ravioli Roller 

for pasta perfectionists 

to roll their own. 

In natural wood, $2.25, postpaid. 
Brass wheel with wooden 

handle, for crimping ravioli edges 
together, can also cut pastries, 
dumplings, rissoles. 

$1.25, postpaid. 

Bernard's, 


924 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 2 


Striped Fantasy 
Raffia place mats and ceramic mugs 
from Italy. Mats in white 

black, black white, beige black 
stripes. Set of six, $18, 
postpaid. Mugs (5% high) in 
yellow black or pink black 
stripes. $4.25 each, postpaid 
Peter Todd Mitchell, 
116 E. 57th St.. N-Y.C 
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serving vear fora gourmets holiday at home 


Moka Express 

for after-dinner coffee the Italian 
way. Octagonal cast-aluminum pot, 
from Italy, will also make tea. 
Sizes: 3-4 demitasse cups, $5.95; 
5-6 cups, $6.95; 12-15 cups, 
$12.95. Postpaid 

Gourmet and Gadget Shop, 

436 E. 86th St., N-Y.C. 28. 





Party-Best Bowl “ 

for your party-best salad. Blue 
ceramic bowl 10” diameter, $15.50. 
Servers have matching ceramic 
handles with olivewood blades 

$8 a pair. Postpaid. W. & J. Sloane, 
Fifth Ave. at 47th St., N.Y.C. 17 





Snail Set 

Always loved snails? 
Here’s how to serve them. 
Aluminum snail plate cooks 
and serves one dozen, $1.75 
Silver fork, $1.25. 

Chrome snail holder, $1.75 
A can of 24 snails, $1.50. 
Postpaid, Bazar Francais, 
666 6th Ave., N.Y.C.10 





Carve ’n’ Serve 

from this handsome hard maple board. 
Grooves drain juices into ceramic 
gravy well, which comes 

in blue, yellow, green or white. 
Aluminum pins hold roast. 

22” x 11 x 2%". $10.95, postpaid. 
Smokin’ Hickory Hank, 

344 Briar Brae Road, 





Lafayette, La. 


Electric Chafing Dish 


nickel-lined, brass 

legs, polished walnut handle. 
Holds four pints 

Cooks, serves and keeps food 
hot. AC only. $56, postpaid 
Lewis and Conger, Ave. of 


Americas at 45th Sr. N.Y.C. 36 
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with snap switchcord. Copper, 
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... the most endearing, 
most enduring gift of all 
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BAS 
With all your love, give all the lifelong 
satisfaction, all the lasting pleasure and 

See your Leica Dealer pride of ownership inherent in the very 

finest camera made. 

Give a Leica with one of its famed pre- 
cision lenses that take the finest pictures in 
every kind of photography. 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
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editorial and advertising 
pages! Gifts galore for every 
member of the family! 
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Electronically controlled for 
superb results. 3-day service 
a guaranteed 
Prints from any 
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ANSCO COLOR 
KODACHROME 
EKTACHROME 
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Grow Big, Delicious Fruit On Stark 


DWARF — Levved | 
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store-bought dessert 
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“Don't worry about her . 
, the Angostura in her Manhattan!” 


~NEW GUIDE TO SAFE DRIVING 


BETTER DRIVING VISION 
IN TODAY'S WIDE CARS 


a 


CUSTOM-BUILT TO MOUNT 
SECURELY ON AtL CARS 


Now parking is made 

53°o easier! RAYLINE Guide 
Posts will not mar fenders 

Cause no rattles or vibration 
Crilliant chrome on brass 
installed in ao few minutes at your 
car dealer $6.50 per pair 


INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO.. Roxbury 19, Mass 


How to: Make Money in 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





1 t > im Oy 
AL attention trains you 
home im spare 





photography at once! 
We «ah you how Our 43rd year Big 
PRER coterful beok gives full facts Write 
TODAY! Resident so available 


Traimt al 
WEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 30, 10 W. 33 St., New York 1 N.Y. 
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For the Holiday mood 


Want to make an impression on the cook’s night out? Take a 
and do this: Work 1 cup confectioner’s 
sugar into %& |b. of salt butter. Blend with fork until creamy. 
Stir in 1 whole unbeaten egy. Stir in 1 teaspoon Angostura 
Aromatic Bitters. (Yes, the same Angostura Bitters that spark 
the flavor of your Manhattans and Old-Fashioneds! ) 
ture into refrigerator to stiffen. Just before serving, whip 1 cup 
of heavy cream and add, It’s called Dessert Sauce Angostura. 
Makes a conversation piece out of ice cream, fruit cake, Brown 
tetty; prune, butterscotch and other puddings. 












Put mix- 








. « just remember 





You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


with the Genuine [. 


Battle Creek \t— 


HEALTH 
BUILDER 





“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons —for MEN and WOMEN! 


Fnjyoy the relaxing 
rent erhratory 


stimulating benefits of effi 
massage’ Health Builder gives 
you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue manipulation 

at the snap of a switch.’ Helps weight and 
figure problems, muscle-toning, blood circula- 


tion. Widely used in Health Institutions. Built 
tor years of service——fully guaranteed. WRITE 
today for literature anc 


new booklet, “BE GOOD 
rO YOURSELF! 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
« Battle Creek 20, Mich. 








ON APPROVAL! 


Full Color 2 x 2 (35 mm) 
KODACHROME SLIDES 
of EUROPE 


England + Scotiand + France 

Waly * Germany * Switzerland 

Holland + Belgium * Norway 
Denmark + Sweden 











Enjoy the beauty and thrills of Europe nght in your own 
living room. All slides are carefully selected from the pri 
vate collection of nationally known photographer and 
world traveler, Ernest E. Wolfe, and are the travst in sub 
ject Matter, Composition and natural color 
Write for detailed approval information and free 
catolog listing complete selection of slides 
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Lobster Cutlery 


for easy pickin’s. 


Nickel-plate lobster shears, 


$1.95 each, or set of four, 

$7.75, postpaid. Swedish stainless- 
steel lobster picks can be used 

for crabs, shrimp and oysters too. 
Set of six, $4.50, postpaid. 

The Krebs, Westerly, R.I. 


Cracking Wise 

Solid walnut nutcracker gently 
breaks the thickest or thinnest shell 
without smashing the meat. An 


authentic copy of a French antique, 


as beautiful as it is useful 
7%" long. $5, postpaid 
Studiocraft, P.O. Box 3124 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. 


Gay Blades 


for French-fry fanciers. 


In one swoop, cuts 25 French fries 


or 49 shoestring potatoes. 


In white, yellow or red enameled steel. 


Complete with two interchangeable 


blades, $3.98, postpaid. 
The Grist Mill, Basking Ridge, N. J. 





Note Please do not send any 


f ur oicited 
samples to be considered for this column. Send 


only photographs ind descriptions of items 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


The Gourmet’s Bible 

Fascinating food facts 

and palate-tickling recipes fill 

the Holiday Book of Food and Drink. 
Based on Ho.ipay articles by 15 
trenchermen, and including stories of 
America’s greatest restaurants. 

$3.95, postpaid. Hermitage House Inc., 
8 W. 13th St., N.Y.C. 11. 






































Swedish Canapé Servers 
handsome enough to hang. 
Oblong, 134" x 4'4"", $9.50. 
x il , SII 


Matching casserole, 16-072. size, 


Triangle, 10° 


$7.50, postpaid. Imported 

from Sweden and made of ovenware 
in red blue on white. Bonniers, 

605 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


French Tole Tray 

with ceramic bowls for 

hors d'oeuvres. Knives with colored 
ceramic hand!2s shaped like vegetable 
or fruit. Black tray, $14.50. Bowls in 
white / yellow or black green, 

$5.50 each. Knives, $1.90 each. 
Postpaid. Bonwit Teller, 

721 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22 











THE WORLD'S 
HOME TOWN 


Continued from Page 43 


reduced cost of $65,000,000. Since 
few people have this kind of money, 
the United States stepped into the 
breach and advanced the entire 
$65,000,000 to the UN in the form 
of an interest-free loan. 

As | looked the buildings over for 
the first time, itseemed to me, a house- 
holder who has been baptized in the 
fire of mortgage payments and con- 
tractors’ remodeling bills, that they 
are worth every penny of this sum. 

It seems so, also, to Wallace K. 
Harrison, the distinguished Amer- 
ican architect who was a co-designer 
of Rockefeller Center and chairman 
of the international board of design 
consultants that planned and built 
the UN Permanent Headquarters. 

“Perhaps we could have done 
more if we'd had the $85,000,000 
that our original plans called for,” 
Mr. Harrison said. “But we couldn't 
have done better. When we were 
told that the $85,000,000 figure we 
had been given at the beginning 
would have to be cut to $65,000,000, 
a new and exciting element entered 
the picture: how to do it without 
sacrificing anything in terms of spirit 
that we had planned.” 

This quality of excitement is im- 
portant in the life of an architect. 
Mr. Harrison spent seventeen years 
on the Rockefeller Center job, and 
thinks five will see him through on 
the UN assignment. 

“There aren't many seventeen- or 
even five-year periods in a man’s 
creative life,” he said. “It’s only 
natural, therefore, that a man should 
hate to waste them.” 

On no assignment of his career 
does Mr. Harrison feel there has 
been less waste—of time, of money 
and, most important, of creative 
emotion—than on the UN job. Ev- 
erybody connected with the project 
seemed to feel it. 

“They knew they were working 
for something bigger than them- 
selves,” Mr. Harrison said. “The 
labor unions, 
magnificent. 


for example, were 
As a rule, on a con- 
struction job, there are certain ma- 
terials union men won't handle. On 
this job, we had none of that. The 
men who built this place hung up a 
record that we're all proud of: dur- 
ing the entire job there was not a 
single—repeat, not a single—strike!”’ 

Neither was there any violent dis- 
agreement over the location of the 
‘Permanent Headquarters. When one 
considers that they were planning a 
house in which people from sixty 
different countries would live, this is 
remarkable. From the time the char- 


ter had been signed in San Francisco 
in June, 1945, the UN had been in 
somewhat the same position as a 
newlywed couple that is forced by 
financial difficulties to live with in- 
laws. The first regular session of the 
General Assembly, which met on 
February 14, 1946, was held at Cen- 
tral Hall, Westminster, in London. 
A month later, Interim Headquar- 
ters were set up in New York, where 
the Secretariat worked in_ hotel 
rooms, at Hunter College, and in a 
couple of converted wartime facto- 
ries. In August, 1946, a part of the 
Sperry Gyroscope plant at Lake 
Success, on Long Island, was con- 
verted into offices and conference 
rooms, and the New York City 
Building, on the site of the 1939 
World’s Fair at Flushing Meadows, 
was done over as a meeting place for 
the General Assembly. The prospect 
of giving up this nomadic existence 
for a permanent home proved to be 
heady stuff, but the decision to es- 
tablish the permanent postal address 
“United Nations, New York,” was 
reached without rancor. So were the 
decisions about the shape, size and 
general appearance of the Perma- 
nent Headquarters. 

“You may recall the speech Win- 
ston Churchill made,” Mr. Harri- 
son said, “when it was suggested 
that the House of Commons, which 
was blitzed during the war, be re- 
built in some more modern shape. 
Churchill pleaded for, and got, an 
exact replica of what England had 
always had: a rectangular chamber. 
Churchill's point, with which | 
agree, was that for England’s form 
of government, which is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, the rectangular 
chamber, in which opposing parties 
r, is the perfect 
setting for parliamentary debate. 
The United Nations, however, is not 


sit facing one anothe 


essentially a government. It is a 


forum. A place where the nations of 


the world can meet for discussion, 
such discussion to be carried on 
openly, in the clear view of the rest 
of the world. In short, the UN is 
really a talk shop. For such an or- 
ganization, the rectangular cham- 
ber, which automatically divides 
people into facing, or opposing, 
groups, would be absolutely wrong. 


“The best arrangement for a dis- 
cussion is to have all the discussers 
seated at a point equidistant from 
the chairman. For this reason all our 
meeting rooms, in the General As- 
sembly Building and the Conference 
Building, are semicircular insofar as 
the participants are concerned.” 

Mr. Harrison, a tall, broad- 
shouldered, powerful man with the 
kind of rough-hewn good looks that 
would cause any movie producer to 


HOLIDAY / 


cast him as the foreman of a con- 
struction gang, laughed suddenly. 

“So far as the 3400 members of 
the Secretariat who work behind the 
scenes of the actual discussions are 
concerned, | guess we won't know 
the answer for a while. It takes time 
to get used to a building, to the ad- 
justment of form and function that 
makes for a good piece of architec- 
ture. In the old days, of course, form 
was everything. Structures were 
built to please the eye, and the hu- 
man beings who had to use them 
were just out of luck if the beautiful 
structure proved to be difficult to 
work in. We’ve come a long way 
since then. These UN buildings were 
designed with the human being tn 
mind.” 

Mr. Harrison laughed again, a 
rueful rumble of sound that seemed 
to start deep down in his large body. 

“That's what I meant when I said 
we won't know for a while, maybe a 
couple of years, how successfully 
we've achieved our goal. You see, 
technical bugs can always be licked. 
But human bugs, never. If you get 
too much light in a room, you can 
cut the glare a number of ways. If 


the man or woman who is assigned | 


to that room doesn’t like it—well,”’ 
Mr. Harrison shrugged. 


Standing on the corner of First 
Avenue and 42nd Street, staring up 
at the huge glass Secretariat Build- 
ing, and listening to the babel 
foreign tongues around me, | found 
myself struggling to recall the frag- 
ments of French that had been ham- 
mered into me in high school. This 
was my first conscious reaction to 
my first physical contact with the 
UN: I wanted to get into the act. 

“It’s quite a common reaction,” 
said Miss Deborah Griffen a few 
minutes later, at her desk in the 
lobby of the General 
Building. 


Assembly 
“We have groups of vis- 
itors touring the place all day long, 
and now there are one-hour guided 
tours which cost a dollar, and in 
almost every group there is at least 
one person who asks how one gets 
1 job with the UN.” 

One does not, of course, “get a 
job” with the UN. One 
Secretariat.” 


“joins the 
This is true of every- 
body who draws a UN salary, from 
Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, 
to the lowliest stenographer. Except 
that, in the very special atmosphere 
of the UN Permanent Headquar- 
ters, no stenographer is considered 
lowly. In the battle against the forces 
of darkness, every participant is a 
general. This special atmosphere can 
be traced to the oath every merfber 
of the Secretariat must take upon 
accepting his or her appointment: 

Continued on Page 119 
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. . to exercise 
in all loyalty, discretion, and con- 
science the functions entrusted to 
me as a member of the international 
service of the United Nations, to dis- 
charge those functions and regulate 
my conduct with the interests of the 
United Nations only in view, and 
not to seek or accept instructions in 
regard to the performance of my 
duties from any Government or 
other authority external to the Or- 
ganization.” 


“| solemnly swear . 


Living up to this oath, as may well 
be imagined, is not easy for the per- 
sonnel of the UN Secretariat. Like 
Doctor Johnson's famous comment 
about women preachers, who re- 
minded him of dogs walking on two 
legs, it is not a question of whether 
they do it well or poorly, since what 
is remarkable is that they do it at all. 
The members of the UN Secretariat 
do it very well indeed. Even at the 
expense of leaning over so far back- 
ward that their hearing becomes af- 
fected on occasion. 

One of these occasions was my 
introduction, by Miss Griffen, to 
an American girl whose job is to 
maintain liaison between the UN 
and the press. While we were chat- 
ting, a tall, handsome young man 
with an unmistakable Slavic cast to 
his features went by. He waved 
cheerfully. The American girl waved 
back, just as cheerfully. 

“Russian?” I said. 

“Yes,” said the American girl. 
“*He’s been a member of the Secre- 
tariat for almost two years.” 

“What's he like?” 

“The same as you,” she said 
firmly. “Very pleasant, very friendly, 
very attractive, very outgoing.” 

| saw at once that this was an ex- 
tremely astute girl. Not everybody 
knows, two or three minutes after 
meeting me, that | am very pleas- 
ant, very friendly, very attractive 
and very outgoing. 

“Where does he live?” I said. 

“Oh, he’s very pleasant,” said the 
American girl, even more firmly, 
“very friendly, very attractive, very 
outgoing.” 

“I know,” I said, enunciating 
with greater clarity, since it occurred 
to me that perhaps she was slightly 
deaf. “But I’m curious about how he 
likes living in New York. Does he 
live in a hotel? An apartment? 
Alone? With other Russians? Does 
he have a family? Is his wife here in 
New York with him? Does he eat in 
restaurants, or cook his own food”? 
Is he invited to the homes of other 
members of the Secretariat? Does 
he invite them to his home? Or does 
he stick pretty much to his own?” 
“He’s very pleasant,” said the 


American girl, adding several dec- 
ibels of sound to her voice, “very 
friendly, very attractive, very out- 
going.” 

“I see,” I said, and I did. Clearly. 

What I did not see was why, if the 
UN is essentially what Mr. Harrison 
had called a talk shop, it is necessary 
to maintain a secretariat of 3400 
people. Mr. T. A. Raman, Chief Ed- 
itor of the UN’s Publications and 
Periodicals Services, indicated that I 
was not alone in my bafflement. 

“A surprisingly large number of 
people think of the UN as a huge 
council hall in which representatives 
from sixty member nations argue in- 
terminably the problem of what to 
do about certain international issues 
and then don’t do it,” Mr. Raman 
said. “The fact that the UN member 
nations argue with one another is 
perhaps far more important, in a 
chaotic world, than the fact that fre- 
quently they do nothing about their 
arguments. Talk, the right kind of 
talk, is a serious business, often a 
matter of life and death.” 

The existence of a forum where 
this crucial talk pours forth in an 
endless flow has changed the habits 
of international diplomacy. 

The old days—when a fiery for- 
eign minister would pound the ma- 
hogany table behind the closed doors 
of some Balkan chancellery and 
roar, “Our troops will cross the 
Ruritanian border at dawn!”"—those 
days are gone. Not because there are 
fewer fiery foreign ministers or cross- 
able borders, but because some un- 
dersecretary, as soon as the silver 
inkwells have stopped jumping on 
the chancellery table, is bound to 
ask quietly, “Yes, sir, but what will 
be our answer when the Security 
Council demands an exp!anation?” 

The necessity for making this ex- 
planation—a matter of pure talk, of 
course—has become, during the 
seven years of the UN’s existence, 
such a recognized part of diplomatic 
procedure that, in almost all cases 
since the birth of the UN, while the 
fiery foreign minister's staff has been 
struggling to put together an ex- 
planation, the troops never got 
around to crossing that border. 
This, in an uneasy world, is progress. 
It is also quite a triumph for talk. 

The nature of the talk that goes 
on at the UN may be compared to 
the dimensions of an iceberg: Just 
as the largest and most dangerous 
part of an iceberg lies beneath the 
water line, so the most difficult and 
expensive part of UN talk takes 
place behind the scenes. 

Before any issue that appears on 
the Security Council agenda can be 
debated by the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the eleven member na- 
tions (the Security Council consists 


of five permanent members—China, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States— 
and six elected by the General As- 
sembly for terms of two years), the 
complex machinery of the Secre- 
tariat swings into action to make cer- 
tain that they will know what they 
are talking about. 

The issue before them may be 
pummeled and dismembered on ev- 
ery conceivable question save one: 
the question of facts. These are be- 
yond question, because the facts, be- 
fore they were laid on the table in 
front of each member of the Secu- 
rity Council, have been assembled 
by the greatest international re- 
search institution in history: the UN 
Secretariat. 

“When one considers merely the 
quantity of this kind of work that 
the Secretariat must supply, most of 
it under intense time pressure, it is 
astonishing that the task is accom- 
plished by an over-all staff that 
numbers a mere thirty-four hun- 
dred,” Mr. Raman said. “Note this 
one statistic: the end product of 
UN research for any single current 
month is equal to two full years of 
similar work turned out by the 
League of Nations.” 

These references to the 
dead League come as a surprise. It 
would seem only natural for the UN 
to feel about its tragic predecessor 
the way a young man, just starting 
out in life, might feel about a parent 
who died in a drunkard’s grave: the 
less said about him the better. The 
UN, young, vigorous and, of course, 
loquacious, doesn’t seem to mind 
chattering away about the old man 
at all. In fact, the UN doesn’t even 
seem to mind wearing the old man’s 
pants: the old League of Nations 
buildings in Geneva now serve as 
the UN’s European offices. 

This thriftiness is not only com- 
mendable but actually necessary: 
UN talk, even when it is not spec- 
tacular, runs into money. 


casual 


“Take the question of security,” 
says Mr. Frank Begley, the burly, 
tough and shrewd former Connecti- 
cut State Trooper who served as the 
Chief Security officer for the UN 
Permanent Headquarters until he 
took over the job of Director of 
Buildings. “To keep that talk flow- 
ing smoothly, without interruption 
from cranks or anybody else, we 
have to be on our toes every minute.” 

By “we,” Mr. Begley means his 
staff of 150 soft-spoken huskies who 
wear the light-blue uniform with 
the gold-embroidered shoulder patch 
that reads “United Nations—Na- 
tions Unies.”’ They are stationed all 
over the Permanent Headquarters, 
looking trim, soldierly and remark- 
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ably pleasant. Any one of them will 
tell you that nobody in any of the 
galleries has yet tried to take a shot 
at any speaker. 

“This is remarkable, when you 
consider that feelings run pretty 
high at some sessions of the Secu- 
rity Council or General Assembly,” 
Mr. Begley said. “So far, we've 
never had to deal with anything 
more serious than a hysteric tn the 
gallery, and once or twice with peo- 
ple who felt they could express their 
opinion of what was happening at 
the council table only by throwing 
ripe vegetables. Fortunately, their 
aim has always been bad, and my 
men are quick at hustling these nuts 
off the premises. There is always the 
very real chance that one of these 
days somebody wi// pull a gun, but 
before he ever got into a position to 
do any harm, we feel that we would 
have spotted him and separated him 
from his artillery.” 

Mr. Begley’s men can usually spot 
the “nuts” at once. As a result, the 
nuts never get very far beyond the 
UN’s door. Some, of course, are al- 
lowed to roam at what they think is 
will. When the Narcotics Commis- 
sion is sitting, for example, the audi- 
ence always includes a number of 
obvious thugs who have come to see 
if they can pick up a few new wrin- 
kles in the drug traffic. They never 
do, but very often, due to the sharp 
eyes of Mr. Begley’s men, when these 
characters leave the Permanent 
Headquarters, plain-clothes men 
from the New York City police 
force are waiting to follow them to 
their headquarters. Many of Mr, 
Begley’s men are trained experts 
who accompany the various UN 
missions on their journeys to the far 
corners of the troubled world. 

Oddly enough, no corner of the 
world seems ,/ess troubled than the 
Council chambers in the Conference 
Area of the Permanent Headquat 
ters when one of the UN Commis- 
sions is in session. The visitor, whose 
knowledge of the UN is usually 
gleaned from the explosive mo- 
ments reported in the press, expects 
fireworks. He finds, instead, an al- 
most stupefying calm. 

The Human Rights Commission, 
for example, which may be in the 
throes of hammering out the legal 
phraseology for banning genocide 
from the list of acts that human be- 
ings may commit and still be con- 
sidered human, looks and sound 
like a college faculty meeting to de- 
cide whether to add Modern French 
Painting Il to the curriculum. The 
air of calm, however, is no more 
than an air. 

From where | sat, for example, 
Mrs. Roosevelt seemed to be dozing. 
I could hardly blame her. The rep- 
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Chile had 
talking for quite some time, in Span 


resentative from been 
ish, about a clause dealing with min 
imum wages for agricultural work- 
ers. | have no Spanish, but | had a 
pair of headphones 


They 


switchboard that was itself attached 


were attached to a tiny 


chair. On the face of the 
switchboard 


to my 
appeared five num 
bers, one for each of the languages 
into which every word spoken from 
the floor or rostrum of a UN meet- 
ing iS translated at once: English, 
French, Spanish, Russian and Chi 
nese. Every seat, whether in the vis 
itors’ gallery, the press gallery or on 
the debating floor, is thus equipped 
It is therefore possible, regardless of 
the language a speaker may be using, 
for almost everybody listening to 
understand him 

The translators sit in soundproof 
glass booths overlooking the cham 
ber, absorbing the words of the 
speaker via earphones and sending 
them back in another language via 


skill of 


translators is such that 


microphone. The these 
they are 
never more 


than five words be- 


hind in their translation. This is not 
only remarkable, but close enough 
to justify the adjective by which this 
form of translation ts identified 
simultaneous 

The only exception to this occurs 
Security 


during meetings of the 


Council. Here, simultaneous trans- 
lation is eschewed in favor of the 
old-fashioned method known as 
consecutive translation: the speaker 
is allowed to finish his entire speech 
before the translators begin to send 
This 


means that everybody who does not 


it back in the other languages 


understand the speaker's language 
must sit in a kind of stupor until he 
can dial to the translation in a lan- 
guage he knows. But it is only a 
simulated stupor; because of the 
time gap provided by consecutive 
translation, the members of the Se- 
curity Council, even when they look 
moribund, are 


busily preparing 


their replies. 
The merfibers of the Human 
Rights Commission did not look 


v 
moribund but, like Mrs. Roosevelt, 


they did not look very alert either. 
| took off my headphones and made 
my way to the row of soundproof 
translators’ booths thatlook downoh 
the Council chamber. | paused inthe 
ypen door of a booth that contained 
two men. Their backs were toward 
me, for they were facing the Coun- 
cil chamber below them. 

One man was translating the 
words of the Chilean delegate into 
heavily accented but beautifully 
phrased English. The other man was 


apparently his alternate, who, at the 
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moment, seemed to be resting. Peer- 
ing across his shoulder, intending 
only to get a view of the Council 
chamber from this new and interest 
ing angle, | saw that this second 
translator was not actually resting. 


A mo- 


ment later he held up a note for his 


He was scribbling on a pad 


“Twelve nuns in 


little 


colleague. It read 


gallery. Give them a more 
juice.” 

At once the voice of the translator 
began to rise and fall in a surpris- 
ingly accurate imitation of Winston 
Churchill's finest oratorical manner. 
I stared up into the galleries. The 


looked 


stared 


twelve nuns Startled but 


pleased. | down onto the 


floor. Mrs 


to be dozing 


Roosevelt still seemed 

The voice of the Chil- 
Mrs. 
shot up. Dr 
Charles Malik, the Lebanese Chair- 


ean delegate stopped droning 
Roosevelt's hand 
man of the Human Rights Com- 
mission, stopped rocking 

“| recognize the representative of 
the United States,” he said 

“LT agree with everything the repre- 
sentative from Chile has just said,” 
suid Mrs 


ever, that the semicolon should be 


Roosevelt. “I feel, how- 
placed afier the word ‘temporary’ 
and not before.’ 

The hand of the representative 
from Chile rose in the air. Doctor 
Malik recognized him 

“| accept the correction,” said the 
representative from Chile 

All the representatives of the na- 
tions at the semicircular table made 
notations on the documents before 
them. All except one. This man was 
waving his hand 

“IT recognize the representative of 
Poland,” said Doctor Malik 

The representative of Poland be- 
gan to speak. The translator in front 
of me, the man who had scrawled 
the note, began to translate the sud- 
den flow of Polish into flat, unac- 
cented, but impeccable English. | 
suddenly became aware the transla- 
tor’s voice had taken on a distinctly 
nasal tone. | looked at him quickly. 

His voice droned on, delivering 
the impeccable English phrases tn 
the same flat, unaccented manner, 
but something new had been added 
for the benefit of his appreciative 
colleague, who was convulsed with 
silent laughter, the translator was 
holding his nose with one hand and, 
with the other, hauling on an imag- 
inary chain above his head. 

| started to laugh. The translator 
turned and, to his already compli- 
cated performance, added a cheer- 
back, turned 
and walked away, convinced that Mr. 


ful wink. | winked 
Wallace K. Harrison would not have 
to wait very long before he is con- 
vinced that he has built a structure 
in which human beings like to work. 
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One human being who has never 
had to wait for this conviction is the 
Secretary-General. 

“From the very beginning,” said 
Irygve Lie, “I wanted two things 
very much: | wanted the Permanent 
Headquarters to be located in New 
York, and second, | wanted the Sec- 
retariat to be in one large building, 


not several small ones.” 


Mr. Lie’s first desire was based on 
the conviction that one reason the 
League of Nations had failed was 
that it had tried to carry on its work 
in the atmosphere of a small town. 

“Geneva is a lovely place,” he 
said, “but it ts a place of another 
time, another century, when people 
lived more unhurried lives. The 
problems of the world today can be 
dealt with best in a place that ts sym- 
bolic of today’s world, and of this 
there is no greater symbol than New 


York 


cility that an international organiza- 


It has every conceivable fa- 
tion needs, from communications 
and transportation to a_ limitless 
supply of Coca-Cola. It is truly the 
crossroads of the world. Besides, | 
like New York.” Mr. Lie chuckled. 
“Especially the children. You know, 
when we tore down all the buildings 
around here to make room for our 
Permanent Headquarters, we had to 
destroy a playground. Did this 
No! In- 
stead, they all chipped in to build for 


make the children angry? 


us a fountain in front of the Secre- 
tariat Building!” Mr. Lie chuckled 
again. “We are paying them back. 
Right here, on the UN grounds, we 
are building a playground for the 
children of this neighborhood. It will 
be a living symbol of what the UN is 
working for, for the children of this 
neighborhood, of New York, of the 
entire world.” 

Mr. Lie’s second desire, that the 
Secretariat be housed in a single 
structure, is based on the simple con- 
cept of unity. “A lot of small build- 
ings is not united,” he said. “One 
building, everybody working to- 
gether under one roof, that is united!” 

A slight crack appeared in the 
unity at the end of Lie’s first five- 
year term as Secretary-General. The 
Russians employed their veto power 
on the Security Council to thwart 
the unanimous vote that was neces- 
sary to reappoint him for a second 
five-year term. However, by a ma- 
jority vote, it was possible to extend 
his first term for another three years. 
This, Mr. Lie feels, will be enough. 

“Enough to see completed what | 
a per- 
manent home for the United Na- 


wanted from the beginning 


tions, and enough for one human 
being. More than eight years in this 
job | do not think any man could 
stand.” 
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Mr. Lie’s office, which is on the 
top floor of the Secretariat Building, 
includes a small apartment so that, 
when he is kept at his desk far into 
the night, he does not have to drive 
all the way out to his home in Forest 
Hills. Like many other members of 
the Secretariat, the move from Long 
Island to Manhattan made the Sec- 
retary-General a commuter. Many 
of these commuters have resorted to 
the wartime car pool and, for a small 
monthly fee, are privileged to park 
their cars in the three-level under- 
ground garage that accommodates 
1500 vehicles deep in the bowels of 
the Secretariat Building. It is an 
aspect of the structure that delights 
the Secretary-General. Another is 
the 4000 air-conditioning units that 
make it possible for workers from all 
parts of the world to control, within 
a twelve-degree variation, the ten 
perature they prefer in their own in 
dividual offices. 

“These things are all more than 
conveniences,” Mr. Lie said. “They 
are all symbols, symbols of the fact 
that differences of climate, like dif- 
ferences of race or color or creed, are 
not enough to prevent people from 
living and working together in peace 
and harmony.” He paused and lit a 
fresh cigarette. He inhaled deeply and 
stared out across the sunlit East River 
into the murky depths of Queens. 

“We are seven years old,” he said 
“There are people who say we do 
nothing but talk. They forget that 
children who talk don’t fight. With 
grownups it is the same.” 

The Secretary-General smiled sud- 
denly. Because he weighs almost 250 
pounds, and his head is in propor- 
tion to the rest of his large body, his 
smile is astonishing: it seems to over- 
flow and wash across the room to 
envelop the visitor. 

“Talking is better than shooting,” 
Trygve Lie said. “As long as we keep 
open a place where they can con- 
tinue to talk, there will be no war.” 

rHE END 
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